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A  DOG  WITH  A  BAD  NAME, 


By  Talbot  Baines  Keed, 

Author  of  “Reginald  Cruden,"  “My  Friend  Smith,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. — THE  BAD  NAME. 

T)ercy  was  riotously  greeted  by  Scarfe’s  two 
jL  friends. 

“Hullo,  old  man!”  cried  one  of  them;  “then 
you  thought  better  of  it  after  all,  and  mean  to  join 
us  !  That’s  the  style  !  ” 

“Bring  your  handsome  friend  with  you.  More 


•'How  long  he  sat  there  he  knew  not.” 


the  merrier.  There’ll  he  chain,  enough 
for  the  lot.” 

“  Look  alive,”  said  Percy  ;  “  you’ll  lose 
your  train.  Jeff  and  I  aren’t  coming.” 

“  Why  not  1  ”  said  they. 

“Because  we’re  going  the  other  way,” 
replied  Percy,  who,  when  his  mind  was 
made  up,  did  not  appreciate  anybody’s 
importunity.  “I’ve  not  seen  Jeff  for  a 
week.” 

“Who  is  this  precious  Jefn”  said  one 
of  Scarfe’s  friends,  pointing  over  his 
shoulder  to  the  librarian. 

“  He’s  a  gentleman  employed  by  the 
month  to  look  after  Percy’s  morals,”  said 
Scarfe,  with  a  sneer. 

“  A  parson  !  What  a  game  !  No  won¬ 
der  Percy  draws  in  his  horns  a  bit  when 
he  comes  home.  Anyhow,  we  must  save 
him  from  the  paws  of  the  lion  if  we  can. 
I  say,  Percy,  you  must  come,  old  man. 
We  made  all  the  arrangements  for  four  ; 
boat  and  everything  ;  and  if  you  don’t 
want  to  stay  late  we’ll  give  up  the 
supper.  Only  don’t  spoil  our  day,  there’s 
a  good  fellow.  You’ll  be  able  to  see  lots 
of  your  friend  when  we’ve  gone.” 

“You  be  hanged,” observed  Percy,  now 
in  an  uncomplimentary  mood  ;  “  haven’t 
I  told  you  I’m  not  coming  1  What  more 
do  you  want  ?  ” 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  you’re  so  taken  up 
with  this  reverend  thing  of  beauty,”  said 
one  of  them,  sulkily,  “we’re  out  of  it. 
I  should  have  thought  he  could  have 
snuffled  to  himself  for  a  day  without 
wanting  you  to  help  him.” 

Scarfe  all  this  time  stood  by  in  a  rage. 
The  sight  of  Jeffreys  was  to  him  like  the 
dead  fly  in  the  apothecary’s  ointment.  It 
upset  him  and  irritated  him  with  every¬ 
body  and  everything.  He  had  guessed, 
on  receiving  no  reply  to  his  recent  polite 
letter,  that  he  had  exposed  his  own  poor 
hand  to  his  enemy,  and  he  hated  him 
accordingly  with  a  double  hatred. 

He  contrived,  however,  to  keep  up  an 
appearance  of  scornful  indifference. 

“You  are  still  reaping  the  rewards  of 
virtue,  pious  homicide  1  ”  sneered  he. 

“I  still  envy  the  upright  man  who 
does  his  duty,”  replied  Jeffreys,  scarcely 
less  bitterly. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  you — ” 

“  I  mean  what  I  say, ’’said  Jeffreys, turn¬ 
ing  on  his  heel  and  taking  Percy’s  arm.. 

They  walked  home,  and  before  Clarges 
Street  was  reached  Percy  had  told  his 
friend  an  unvarnished  story  of  the  follies 
of  the  last  few  days,  and  enlisted  his 
support  in  his  determination  to  pull 
up. 

There  was  something  touching  in  the 
mingled  shame  and  anger  of  the  proud 
boy  as  he  made  his  confession,  not  spar¬ 
ing  himself,  and  full  of  scorn  at  those 
who  had  tempted  him.  Jeffreys  was  full 
of  righteous  wrath  on  his  behalf,  and  ran 
up  a  score  against  Scarfe  which  would 
have  astonished  that  worthy,  listlessly 
loafing  about  at  Windsor,  had  he  guessed 
it. 

“  I’ve  promised  to  go  and  see  the  Boat 
Race  with  them,”  said  Percy;  “but  you 
must  come  too.  I  know  you’ll  hate  it, 
and  so  will  they ;  but  somehow  I  can’t 
do  without  a  little  backing  up.” 

“  I’ll  back  you  up,  old  fellow,  all  I  can. 
I  only  wish,”  added  he,  for  the  boy’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  him  humiliated  him,  “  1  had  a 
better  right  to  do  it.” 

“Why,  Jeff,  I  don’t  suppose  you  ever 
did  a  bad  thing  in  your  life.” 

“Don’t  say  that,”  said  Jeffreys,  almost 
appealingly.  “  I  have  !  ” 


BoyV  Owii  Bkpef. 


The  boy  looked  up  at  him,  startled  for 
a  moment  by  his  tone. 

Then  he  said,  with  a  return  of  his  old 
look  of  confidence, 

“Poor  old  Jeff!  That’s  what  makes 
you  so  blue  sometimes.  If  it  weren’t  for 
you  I’d  have  a  precious  good  right  to  be 
in  the  blues  too.” 

Jeffreys,  who  had  not  entered  the 
house  since  his  interview  with  Mrs.  Rim- 
bolt,  felt  anything  but  comfortable  as  he 
again  set  foot  within  it ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  Percy’s  countenance  he  would 
have  felt  it  still  more  of  an  ordeal. 

He  had,  however,  plenty  to  occupy  his 
mind  during  the  hour  or  two  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  Mr.  Rimbolt  was  waiting  for 
him  eagerly  to  hear  all  about  the  sale 
and  the  purchases  which  had  been  made. 

“You’ve  done  a  capital  stroke  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  me,  Jeffreys,”  said  he,  when  the 
report  had  been  concluded.  “  Those 
three  Caxtons  I  would  not  have  missed 
for  anything.  I  am  quite  glad  that  busi¬ 
ness  will  take  me  north  next  week,  as  I 
shall  be  able  to  run  over  to  Wildtree  and 
see  some  of  the  treasures  unpacked.  I 
shall,  however,  leave  them  for  you  finally 
to  arrange  when  we  all  go  back  in  June. 
You’ve  seen  Percy  ?  I  fancy  he  has  been 
racketing  rather  too  much  with  these 
friends  of  his ;  but  I  imagine  Scarfe 
would  see  he  went  into  no  mischief. 
However,  I  am  glad  you  have  come  back, 
for  the  boy’s  sake,  as  you  understand 
him.  This  summer  I  think  you  should 
take  him  a  little  run  in  Normandy  or 
Switzerland.  It  would  do  him  good,  and 
you  too,  to  knock  about  abroad  for  a 
week  or  two.  However,  there’s  time 
enough  to  talk  about  that.  And  I  dare 
say  you  will  be  glad  now  to  get  a  little 
rest  after  your  journey.” 

Jeffreys  returned  to  his  room  very  con¬ 
tentedly.  The  confidence  Mr.  Rimbolt 
reposed  in  him  was  soothing  to  his 
spirits,  and  went  far  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of  that  hideous  interview  last 
week. 

Percy  was  out  when,  after  washing  and 
changing  his  travelling  garb,  he  came 
down  to  the  morning-room,  which  he 
usually  occupied  during  the  afternoon. 

To  his  surprise,  and  even  consternation, 
Raby  was  there  writing. 

She  rose,  brightly,  almost  radiantly,  as 
he  entered. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Jeffreys,  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you  back  !  Poor  Percy  has  been  in 
such  want  of  you  !  These  Oxford  friends 
of  his,  I  am  certain,  have  not  been  doing 
him  any  good.  Have  you  seen  him  ?  I 
am  so  happy  you  have  come  back  !  ” 

Jeffreys  was  not  made  of  adamant,  and 
a  greeting  like  this,  even  though  it  was 
offered  on  some  one  else’s  behalf,  was 
enough  to  drive  Mrs.  Rimbolt  completely 
out  of  his  head. 

“I  am  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
make  you  happy  so  easily,”  said  he. 
“  Yes,  I  have  seen  Percy,  and  heard  all 
his  troubles.  How  couid  any  one  help 
being  grateful  for  a  confidence  like  his  1 
You  know,  Miss  Atherton,  I  would  do 
anything  for  him.” 

“  I  believe  you,”  said  she,  warmly. 
“  You  are  good  and  unselfish.” 

“Do  you  mind  my  saying,”  said  Jef¬ 
freys,  colouring,  “that  it  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  pleasure  to  do  what  I  can  for 
Percy  if  it  makes  you  happy  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  mind  your  saying  it  if  it  is 
true.  It  does  make  me  happy.” 

And  her  face  was  the  best  witness  to 
her  sincerity. 


Jeffreys  was  not  the  only  person  who 
saw  that  bright  smile.  Mrs.  Rimbolt, 
entering  the  room  at  that  moment,  saw 
it  too,  and  heard  the  words  which  it 
accompanied. 

She  glared  round  witheringly  on  Jef¬ 
freys. 

“So,  Mr.  Jeffreys,  you  are  here.  What 
brings  you  here  1  ” 

“  Mr.  J effreys — ”  began  Raby,  feeling 
and  looking  very  confused. 

“  Silence,  Raby  ;  I  asked  Mr.  Jeffreys.” 

“I  came  here  not  knowing  the  room 
was  occupied.  It  was  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  to  find  Miss  Atherton  here,  and  she 
has  been  making  me  happy  by  talking  to 
me  about  Percy.” 

“Mr.  Jeffreys,”  said  the  lady,  “allow 
me  to  say  I  do  not  believe  you.” 

“  Auntie  !  ”  exclaimed  Raby,  firing  up 
in  a  manner  unusual  to  her,  “  it  is  true. 
Mr.  Jeffreys  always  tells  the  truth  !  ” 

“  Raby,  my  dear,  you  had  better  leave 
the  room.” 

“No,  auntie!”  exclaimed  the  girl. 
“You  have  no  right  to  charge  Mr.  Jef¬ 
freys  with  saying  what  is  not  true.  It’s 
not  fair — it’s  wrong — it’s  wicked  !  ” 

“You  forget,  my  dear,  of  all  persons 
you  should  not  address  me  like  this.” 

“No,”  said  the  girl,  going  to  the  door, 
which  Jeffreys  opened  for  her,  “I  don’t 
forget  and  I  shall  not  forget.  You  have 
no  right  to  say  it.  I  wish  father  was 
home  again  and  would  take  me  away  !  ” 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  indignation 
Jeffreys  could  not  help  admiring  this  out¬ 
break  of  righteous  indignation  on  the 
part  of  the  spirited  girl. 

Mrs.  Rimbolt  little  guessed  how  much 
she  herself  was  doing  to  defeat  her  own 
ends. 

“  Mr.  Jeffreys,”  said  she,  after  Raby  had 
gone,  “  after  our  interview  last  week  your 
conduct  is  both  disgraceful  and  dis¬ 
honourable.  I  should  not  have  believed 
it  even  of  you.” 

“  Pardon  me,  madam.  You  have 
charged  me  with  telling  you  a  lie  just 
now.  Is  that  so  ?  ” 

His  tone  was  strangely  peremptory. 
Mrs.  Rimbolt  had  never  seen  him  like 
this  before — and  for  the  moment  it  dis¬ 
concerted  her. 

“  What  I  heard  as  I  entered  the  room 
had  no  reference  to  Percy,”  said  she. 

“  Excuse  me  —  it  had.  Miss  Ather¬ 
ton — ” 

“  If  it  had,  I  must  believe  you.  I  wish 
to  hear  no  more  about  it.  But  after  your 
promise  last  week — ” 

“  I  made  no  promise  and  should  decline 
to  do  so.  I  am  quite  aware  of  my  position 
here  ;  and  am  ready  to  give  it  up  when 
called  upon.  But  while  I  stay  here  and 
do  my  work,  Mrs.  Rimbolt,  I  claim  to 
be  protected  from  insult.” 

“  It  is  useless  to  prolong  this  interview, 
Mr.  Jeffreys,”  said  Mrs.  Rimbolt,  half 
scared  by  the  turn  things  had  taken. 
“I  never  expected  to  be  addressed  in 
this  way  in  my  own  house  by  one  who  is 
dependent  on  my  husband  for  his  living. 
You  can  leave  me,  sir.” 

Jeffreys  bowed  and  retired  to  his  room, 
where  he  awaited  as  calmly  as  he  could 
what  appeared  to  him  the  inevitable  end 
of  the  scene — a  notice  to  quit. 

But  it  did  not  come.  Mrs.  Rimbolt 
knew  herself  to  be  in  the  wrong.  Her 
husband,  she  knew,  if  she  laid  the  case 
before  him,  would  judicially  inquire  into 
its  merits  and  come  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion.  In  that  case  her  dominion  would 
be  at  an  end.  Even  the  Mrs.  Rimbolts 


have  an  eye  to  the  better  half  of  valour 
sometimes,  and  so  Jeffreys  was  left  sitting 
for  an  ultimatum  which  did  not  come. 

Raby  had  a  stil '■  worse  ordeal  before 
her.  At  first  her  i._  ^nation  had  reigned 
supreme  and  effaced  n.d  other  emotions. 
Gradually,  however,  a  feeling  of  vague 
misery  ensued.  She  longed  to  be  away 
in  India  with  her  dear  soldier  father, 
she  wished  Jeffreys  had  never  come  under 
the  Wildtree  roof  to  bring  insult  on  him¬ 
self  and  wretchedness  to  her.  She  dreaded 
the  future  for  her  boy  cousin  without  his 
protector,  and  half  wished  him  dead  and 
safe  from  temptation. 

In  due  time  her  brave  spirit  came  back. 
She  despised  herself  vfor  her  weakness, 
and,  resolved  boldly  to  face  her  aunt  and 
every  one,  she  came  down  to  dinner. 

It  was  strictly  a  family  party  with 
Mrs.  Scarfe  added  ;  for  the  other  three 
visitors  had  not  yet  returned  from  Wind¬ 
sor.  Raby  sought  protection  from  her  aunt 
by  devoting  herself  to  Mrs.  Scarfe,  and 
quite  delighted  that  good  lady  by  her 
brightness  and  spirit.  Mrs.  Scarfe  took 
occasion  in  the  drawing-room  afterwards 
to  go  into  rhapsodies  to  her  young  friend 
regarding  her  son  ;  and  when  about  ten 
o’clock  the  holiday-makers  arrived  home, 
in  high  spirits  and  full  of  their  day’s 
sport,  she  achieved  a  grand  stroke  of 
generalship  by  leaving  the  two  young 
people  together  in  the  conservatory, 
having  previously,  by  a  significant  pres¬ 
sure  of  her  son’s  arm,  given  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  now  was  his  time  for  striking 
while  the  iron  was  hot. 

Scarfe  was  in  an  unusually  gay  mood, 
and  still  a  little  elevated  by  the  festivities 
of  the  day. 

“  I’m  sure  you  missed  us,”  said  he, 
“didn’t  you?” 

“The  house  was  certainly  much 
quieter,”  said  Raby. 

“Do  you  know,”  said  he,  “it’s  rather 
pleasant  to  feel  that  one  is  missed  ?  ” 

Raby  said  nothing,  but  began  to  feel 
a  desire  to  be  safely  back  in  the  drawing¬ 
room. 

“  Do  you  know  we  drank  toasts  to-day 
like  the  old  knights  to  our  lady  loves?” 
continued  Scarfe. 

“  Indeed,”  replied  Raby,  as  uncon¬ 
cernedly  as  she  could. 

“  Yes — and  shall  I  tell  you  the  name  I 
pledged  ?  Ah,  I  see  you  know,  Raby.” 

“  Mr.  Scarfe,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
drawing-room  ;  please  take  me.” 

Scarfe  took  her  hand.  His  head  was 
swimming,  partly  with  excitement,  partly 
with  the  effects  of  the  supper. 

“  Mot  till  I  tell  you  I  love  you,  and — ” 

“  Mr.  Scarfe,  I  don’t  want  to  hear  all 
this,”  said.  Raby,  snatching  her  hand 
away  angrily,  and  moving  to  the  door. 

He  seized  it  again  rudely. 

“  You  mean  you  don’t  care  for  me  ?  ” 
asked  he. 

“  I  want  to  go  away,”  said  she. 

“  Tell  me  first,”  said  he,  detaining  her ; 
“  do  you  mean  you  will  not  have  me — 
that  you  don’t  love  me  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t,”  said  she. 

“  Then,"’  said  he,  sober  enough  now, 
and  standing  between  her  and  the  door, 
“there  is  another  question  still.  Is  the 
reason  because  some  one  else  in  this 
house  has — ” 

“  Mr.  Scarfe,”  said  Raby,  quietly,  “don’t 
you  think,  when  I  ask  you  to  let  me  go, 
it  is  not  quite  polite  of  you  to  prevent 
me?” 

“  Please  excuse  me,”  he  said,  apologeti¬ 
cally.  “  I  was  excited  and  forgot ;  but, 
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Raby,  do  let  me  warn  you,  for  your  sake, 
to  beware  of  this  fellow  Jeffreys.  No, 
let  me  speak,”  said  he,  as  she  put  up  her 
hand  to  stop  him.  “  I  will  say  nothing 
to  offend  you.  You  say  you  do  not  care 
for  .me,  and  I  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
telling  you  this.  If  he  has — ” 

“  Mr.  Scarfe,  you  are  quite  mistaken ; 
do,  please,  let  me  go.” 

Scarfe  yielded,  bitterly  mortified  and 
perplexed.  His  vanity  had  all  along 
only  supposed  one  possible  obstacle  to  his 
success  with  Raby,  and  that  was  a  rival. 
That  she  would  decline  to  have  him  for 
any  other  reason  had  been  quite  beyond 
his  calculations,  and  he  would  not  believe 
it  now.  Jeffreys  may  not  have  actually 
gone  as  far  as  to  jrropose  to  her,  but,  so 
it  seemed,  there  was  some  understanding 
between  them  which  barred  Scarfe’s  own 
chance.  The  worst  of  it  all  was  that  to 
do  the  one  thing  he  would  have  liked  to 
do  would  be  to  spoil  his  own  chance  alto¬ 
gether.  For  Raby,  whether  she  cared 
for  Jeffreys  or  not,  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  Scarfe  if  he  was  the  means  of 
his  ruin. 

The  air  during  the  next  few  days 
seemed  charged  with  thunder.  Mrs.  Rim- 
bolt  was  in  a  state  of  war  with  every  one, 
Mrs.  Scarfe  was  poorly,  the  two  Oxford 
visitors  began  to  vote  their  visit  slow, 
Scarfe  was  moody,  Raby  was  unhappy, 
Jeffreys  felt  continually  half- choked, 
Percy  alone  kept  up  his  spirits,  while 
Mr.  Rimbolt,  happiest  of  all,  went  up 
north  to  look  at  his  old  books. 

No  one  was  particularly  sorry  when 
the  visits  came  to  an  end.  Even  the 
sports  and  boatrace  had  failed  to  revive 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Oxonians,  and 
on  the  Monday  following  it  was  with  a 
considerable  strgtch  of  politeness  that 
they  all  thanked  Mrs.  Rimbolt  for  a  very 
pleasant  visit. 

Scarfe,  taking  farewell  of  Raby,  begged 
that  some  time,  later  on,  he  might  come 
to  see  her  again*  but  was  quite  unable  to 
gather  from  her  reply  whether  she  desired 
it  or  not.  Jeffreys  wisely  kept  out  of  the 
way  while  the  departures  were  taking- 
place,  despite  Mrs.  Rimbolt’s  suggestion 
that  he  should  be  sent  for  to  help  the 
cabman  carry  out  the  boxes. 

The  first  evening  after  they  were  all 
gone  the  house  seemed  another  place. 
Even  Jeffreys  felt  he  could  breathe,  des¬ 
pite  Mr.  Rimbolt’s  absence  and  the  hostile 
proximity  of  his  lady. 

As  to  Raby  and  Percy,  they  made  no 
concealment  of  the  relief  they  felt,  and 
went  off  for  a  row  on  the  river  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  occasion. 

Jeffreys  judiciously  excused  himself 
from  accompanying  them,  and  went  a 
long  walk  by  himself. 

Two  days  later,  after  lunch,  just  as 
Percy  and  Raby  had  departed  for  a  ride 
in  the  park,  and  Jeffreys  had  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  Mr.  Rimbolt’s  study  to  write,  a 
letter  was  delivered  by  the  post  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Rimbolt,  bearing  the  Oxford 
postmark.  It  was  from  Scarfe,  and  Mrs. 
Rimbolt  opened,  her  eyes  as  she  perused 
it : 

“  Christchurch,  April  2nd. 

“Dear Mrs.  Rimbolt, — I  reached  here  from 
home  this  morning,  and  hasten  to  send  you  a 
line  to  thank  you  for  the  very  pleasant  visit 
I  spent  in  London  last  week.  I  should  have 
written  sooner,  but  that  I  was  anxious  to 
write  you  on  another  and  less  pleasant  sub¬ 
ject,  which  I  felt  should  not  be  done  hur¬ 
riedly.  You  will,  I  dare  say,  blame  me  for 
not  having  told  you  earlier  what  I  now  feel 


it  my  duty  to  tell,  and  I  trust  you  will  un 
derstand  the  feelings  which  have  prevented 
my  doing  so.  John  Jeffreys,  who  is  in  Mr. 
Rimbolt’s  employment,  is,  as  you  know.,  an 
old  schoolfellow  of  mine.  I  was  surprised  to 
see  him  at  Wildtree  last  Christmas,  and  took 
the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  he  had  come 
to  you  with  a  character  or  whether  you  had 
any  knowledge  of  his  antecedents.  I  ima¬ 
gined  you  had  not,  and  supposed  that  as  he 
was  only  engaged  as  a  librarian  inquiries  as 
to  his  character  were  not  considered  neces¬ 
sary.  But  when  I  saw  that  he  was  being 
admitted  as  a  member  of  your  household, 
and  specially  allowed  to  exercise  an  influence 
on  Percy,  I  assure  you  I  felt  uncomfortable, 
and  it  has  been  on  my  mind  ever  since  to  tell 
you  what  I  feel  you  ought  to  know.  Jeffreys 
ran  away  from  school  after  committing  a 
cruel  act  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
was  murder.  His  victim  was  a  small  boy 
whom  we  all  loved,  and  who  never  did  him 
harm.  The  details  of  the  whole  affair  are 
too  horrible  to  dwell  upon  here,  but  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  you  what  sort  of  person 
it  is  who  is  at  present  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  your  own  son,  and  allowed  to  associate  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  your  niece,  Miss 
Atherton.  I  can  assure  you  it  is  very  pain¬ 
ful  to  me  to  write  this,  for  I  know  how  it  will 
shock  you.  But  I  feel  my  conscience  would 
not  give  me  peace  till  I  told  you  all.  May  ] 
now  ask  one  special  favour  from  you  ?  It  is 
well  known,  and  you  probably  have  noticed 
it  yourself,  that  Jeffreys  and  I  naturally 
dislike  one  another.  But  I  want  you  to 
believe  that  I  write  this  not  because  I  dislike 
Jeffreys,  but  because  I  like  you  all,  and  feel 
that  Percy  particularly  is  in  peril.  What  I 
ask  is  that  if  you  think  it  right  to  take  any 
action  in  the  matter,  my  name  may  not  be 
mentioned.  It  would  be  considered  an.  act 
of  spite  on  my  part,  which  it  is  not ;  and 
perhaps  I  may  mention  to  you  that  I  have 
special  reasons  for  wishing  that  Miss  Atherton 
at  least  should  not  think  worse  of  me  than  1 
deserve.  She  would  certainly  misunderstand 
it  if  my  name  were  mentioned.  I  feel  I 
have  only  done  my  duty,  and  I  assure  you  it 
will  lie  a  great  relief  to  me  to  know  that  you 
are  rid  of  one  who  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a 
fatal  influence  on  the  pure  and  honest  mind 
of  my  friend  Percy. 

“  Believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  Rimbolt,  most 
sincerely  yours,  “  E.  Scarfe.” 

The  shock  which  this  astounding  com¬ 
munication  gave  to  Mrs.  Rimbolt  can  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described.  It 
explained  everything  —  her  instinctive 
dislike  of  the  man  from  the  first,  his 
moroseness  and  insolence,  and  the  cun¬ 
ning  with  which  he  had  insinuated  him¬ 
self  first  into  her  husband’s  and  then  into 
Percy’s  confidence  !  How  blind  she  had 
been  not  to  see  it  all  before  !  She  might 
have  known  that  he  was  a  villain  !  Now, 
however,  her  duty  was  clear,  and  she 
would  be  wicked  if  she  delayed  to  act 
upon  it  a  moment.  If  Mr.  Rimbolt  had 
been  at  home  it  would  have  fallen  on 
him  to  discharge-  it,  but  lie  was  not,  and 
she  must  do  it  for  him. 

Whereupon  this  worthy  matron  girded 
herself  for  the  fray,  and  stalked  off  to  the 
study. 

Jeffreys  was  busy  transcribing  some 
bibliographical  notes  which  he  had 
brought  away  with  him  from  Exeter. 
The  work-  was  not  very  engrossing,  and 
he  had  leisure  now  and  then  to  let  his 
mind  wander,  and  the  direction  his 
thoughts  took  was  towards  Mr.  Rirnbolt’s 
little  plan  of  a  run  on  the  Continent  for 
Percy  and  himself  this  summer.  Jeffreys 
had  been  afraid  to  acknowledge  to  him¬ 
self  how  much  the  plan  delighted  him. 
He  longed  to  see  the  everlasting  snows, 
and  the  lakes,  and  the  grand  old  mediaeval 
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cities,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  them 
with  Percy,  away  from  all  that  could 
annoy  or  jar — ” 

He  had  got  so  far  when  the  door  opened 
and  Mrs.  Rimbolt  stood  before  him. 

The  lady  was  pale,  and  evidently  agi¬ 
tated  beyond  her  wont.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  facing  Jeffreys,  and  apparently 
waiting  for  words.  The  librarian’s  back 
went  up  in  anticipation.  If  it  was  more 
about  Baby  he  would  leave  the  room 
before  he  forgot  himself. 

“Mr.  Jeffreys,”  said  the  lady,  and  her 
words  came  slowly  and  hoarsely,  “  I  re¬ 
quest  you  to  leave  this  house  in  half  an 
hour.” 

It  was  Jeffreys’  turn  to  start  and  grow 
pale. 

“  May  I  ask  why  !  ”  he  said. 

“You  know  why,  sir,”  said  the  lady. 
“  You  have  known  why  ever  since  you 
had  the  meanness  to  enter  Wildtree  on 
false  pretences.” 

“Really,  Mrs.  Rimbolt,”  began  Jeffreys, 
with  a  cold  shudder  passing  through  him, 
“  I  am  at  a  loss — ” 

“Don’t  speak  to  me,  sir.  You  knew 
you  had  no  right  to  enter  the  house  of 
honest  respectable  people — you  knew  you 
had  no  right  to  take  advantage  of  an 
accident  to  insinuate  yourself  into  this 
family  and  impose  upon  the  unsuspecting 
good-nature  of  my  husband.  ISTo  one  asked 
you  for  your  character  ;  for  no  one  ima¬ 
gined  you  could  be  quite  so  hypocritical  as 
you  have  been.  You,  the  self -constituted 
friend  and  protector  of  my  precious  boy 
— you,  with  the  stain  of  blood  on  your 
hands  and  the  mark  of  Cain  on  yonr  fore¬ 
head  !  Leave  my  house,  at  once  ;  I  desire 
no  words.  You  talked  grandly  about 
claiming  to  be  protected  from  insult  in 
this  house.  It  is  we  who  claim  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  a  hypocrite  and  a  murderer  ! 
Begone  ;  and  consider  yourself  fortunate 
that  instead  of  walking  out  a  free  man, 
you  are  not  taken  out  to  the  punishment 
you  deserve.” 

When  Jeffreys,  stunned  and  stupefied, 
looked  up,  the  room  was  empty. 

Mechanically  he  finished  a  sentence  he 
had  been  writing,  then  letting  the  pen 
drop  from  his  hand,  sat  where  he  was, 
numbed  body  and  soul.  Mrs.  Rimbolt’s 
words  dinned  in  bis  ears,  and  with  them 
came  those  old  haunting  sounds,  the  yells 
on  the  Bolsover  meadows,  the  midnight 
shriek  of  the  terrified  boy,  the  cold  sneer 
of  liis  guardian,  the  brutal  laugh  of  Jonah 
Trimble.  All  came  back  in  one  confused 
hideous  chorus,  yelling  to  him  that  his 
bad  name  was  alive  still,  dogging  him 
down,  down,  mocking  his  foolish  dreams 
of  deliverance  and  hope,  hounding  him 
out  into  the  night  to  hide  his  head  indeed, 
but  never  to  hide  himself  from  himself. 

Flow  long  he  sat  there  he  knew  not. 
When  he  rose  he  was  at  least  calm  and 
resolved. 

He  went  up  to  his  own  room  and 
looked  through  his  little  stock  of  posses¬ 
sions.  The  old  suit  in  which  he  had  come 
f-o  Wildtree  was  there  ;  and  an  impulse 
seized  him  to  put  it  on  in  exchange  for 
che  t  rim  garments  he  was  wearing.  Of 
his  other  goods  and  chattels  he  took  a 
few  special  favourites.  His  Homer — 
Julius’  collar — a  cricket  cap — a  pocket 
compass  which  Percy  had  given  him  and 
an  envelope  which  Raby  bad  once 
directed  to  him  for  her  uncle.  His  money 
—bis  last  quarter’s  salary — lie  took  too, 
and  his  old  stick  which  he  bad  cut  in  the 
lanes  near  Ash  Cottage.  That  was  all. 
Then  quietly  descending  the  deserted 
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stairs,  and  looking  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  the  left,  he  crossed  the  hall  and 
opened  the  front  door. 

A  pang  shot  through  him  as  he  did  so. 
Was  he  never  to  see  Percy  again,  or  her? 
What  would  they  think  of  him  ? 


When  the  Albatross  was  high  in  tlie 
air  the  island  could  be  seen  to 
be  of  moderate  size.  But  on  what  parallel 
was  it  situated!  What  meridian  ran 
through  it!  Was  it  an  island  in  the 
Pacific,  in  Australasia,  or  in  the  Indian 
Ocean !  When  the  sun  appeared,  and 
Robur  bad  taken  liis  observations,  they 
would  know ;  but  although  they  could 
not  trust  to  the  indications  of  the  com¬ 
pass  there  was  reason  to  think  they  were 
in  the  Pacific. 

At  this  height — one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet — the  island,  which  measured  about 


fifteen  miles  round,  was  like  a  three- 
pointed  star  in  the  sea. 

Off  the  south-west  point  was  an  islet 


The  thought  maddened  him  ;  and  as  he 
stood  in  the  street  he  seemed  to  hear 
their  voices  too  in  the  awful  clamour,  and 
rushed  blindly  forth,  anywhere,  to  escape 
it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


and  a  range  of  rocks.  On  the  shore 
there  were  no  tidemarks,  and  this  tended 
to  confirm  Robur  in  his  opinion  as  to  his 
position,  for  the  ebb  and  flow  are  almost 
imperceptible  in  the  Pacific. 

At  the  north-west  point  there  was  a 
conical  mountain  about  two  hundred  feet 
high. 

No  natives  were  to  be  seen,  but  they 
might  be  on  the  opposite  coast.  In  any 
case,  if  they  had  perceived  the  aeronef 
terror  had  made  them  hide  themselves 
or  run  away. 

The  Albatross  had  anchored  on  the 


south-west  point  of  the  island.  Not.  far 
off,  down  a  little  creek,  a  small  river 
flowed  in  among  the  rocks.  Beyond  were 
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“  They  were  busy  at  the  bow.” 
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several  winding  valleys ;  trees  of  different 
kinds ;  and  birds — partridges  and  bus¬ 
tards — in  great  numbers.  If  the  island 
was  not  inhabited  it  was  habitable. 
Robur  might  surely  have  landed  on  it ; 
if  he  had  not  done  so  it  was  probably 
because  the  ground  was  uneven  and  did 
not  offer  a  convenient  spot  to  beach  the 
aeronef. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  the  sun  the 
engineer  began  the  repairs  he  reckoned 
on  completing  before  the  day  was  over. 
The  suspensory  screws  were  undamaged 
and  had  worked  admirably  amid  all  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  had  considerably  lightened  their 
work.  At  this  moment  half  of  them 
were  in  action,  enough  to  keep  the  Alba¬ 
tross  fixed  to  the  shore  by  the  taut  cable. 
But  the  two  propellers  had  suffered,  and 
more  than  Robur  had  thought.  Their 
blades  would  have  to  be  adjusted  and  the 
gearing  seen  to  by  which  they  received 
their  rotatory  movement. 

It  was  the  screw  at  the  bow  which  was 
first  attacked  under  Robur’s  superin¬ 
tendence.  It  was  the  best  to  commence 
with,  in  case  the  Albatross  had  to  leave 
before  the  work  was  finished.  With 
only  this  propeller  he  could  easily  keep 
a  proper  course. 

Meanwhile  Uncle  Prudent  and  his 
colleague,  after  walking  about  the  deck, 
had  sat  down  aft.  F rycollin  was  strangely 
reassured.  What  a  difference  !  To  be 
suspended  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  the  ground  ! 

The  work  was  only  interrupted  for  a 
moment  while  the  elevation  of  the  sun 
above  the  horizon  allowed  Robur  to  take 
an  horary  angle,  so  that  at  the  time  of 
its  culmination  he  could  calculate  the 
name  of  the  place. 

The  result  of  the  observation,  taken 
with  the  greatest  exactitude,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Longitude,  176  deg.  10  min.  west. 

Latitude,  44  deg.  25  min.  south. 

This  point  on  the  map  answered  to  the 
position  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  and 
particularly  of  Pitt  Island,  one  of  the 
group. 

“  That  is  nearer  than  I  supposed,”  said 
Robur  to  Tom  Tui’ner. 

“  How  far  off  are  we  1  ” 

“  Forty-six  degrees  south  of  X  Island, 
or  two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles.” 

“  All  the  more  reason  to  get  our  pro¬ 
pellers  into  order,”  said  the  mate.  “  We 
may  have  the  wind  against  us  in  this 
passage,  and  with  the  little  stores  we 
have  left  we  should  get  to  X  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

“Yes,  Tom,  and  I  hope  to  get  under 
way  to-night,  even  if  I  go  with  one 
screw,  and  put  the  other  to-rights  on  the 
voyage.” 

“  Mr.  Robur,”  said  Tom,  “  what  is  to  be 
done  with  those  two  gentlemen  and  their 
servant  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  think  they  would  complain  if 
they  became  colonists  of  X  Island  ?  ” 

But  where  was  this  X 1  It  was  an 
island  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  between  the  Equator  and 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer — an  island  most 
appropriately  named  by  Robur  in  this 
algebraic  fashion.  It  was  in  the  north 
of  the  South  Pacific,  a  long  way  out  of 
the  route  of  inter-oceanic  communication. 
There  it  was  that  Robur  had  founded  his 
little  colony, .  and  there  the  Albatross 
rested  when  tired  with  her  flight.  There 
she  was  provisioned  for  all  her  voyages. 
In  X  Island  Robur,  a  man  of  immense 


wealth,  had  established  a  ship-yard,  in 
which  he  built  his  aeronef.  There  he 
could  repair  it,  and  even  rebuild  it.  In 


his  warehouses  were  materials  and  provi¬ 
sions  of  all  sorts  stored  for  the  fifty 
inhabitants  who  lived  on  the  island, 
j  When  Robur  had  doubled  Cape  Horn 
a  few  days  before,  his  intention  had  been 
to  regain  X  Island  by  crossing  the  Pacific 
obliquely.  But  the  cyclone  had  seized 
|  the  Albatross,  and  the  hurricane  had 
I  carried  her  away  to  the  south.  In  fact, 
he  had  been  brought  back  to  much  the 
same  latitude  as  before,  and  if  his  pro¬ 
pellers  had  not  been  damaged  the  delay 
would  have  been  of  no  importance. 

His  object  was  therefore  to  get  back 
to'  X  Island  ;  but,  as  the  mate  had  said, 
the  voyage  would  be  a  long  one,  and  the 
winds  would  probably  be  against  them. 
The  mechanical  power  of  the  Albatross 
was,  however,  quite  equal  to  taking  her 
to  her  destination,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  she  would  be  there  in 
three  or  four  days. 

Henee  Robur’s  resolve  to  anchor  on 
the  Chatham  Islands.  There  was  there 
every  opportunity  for  repairing  at  least 
the  fore-screw.  He  had  no  fear  that  if 
the  wind  were  to  rise  he  would  be  driven 
to  the  south  instead  of  to  the  north. 
When  night  came  the  repairs  would  be 
finished,  and  he  would  have  to  manoeuvre 
so  as  to  weigh  his  anchor.  If  it  were  too 
firmly  fixed  in  the  rocks  he  could  cut 


the  cable  and  resume  his  flight  towards 
the  equator. 

The  crew  of  the  Albatross,  knowing 


lighted  the  end." 

there  was  no  time  to  lose,  set  to  work 
vigorously. 

While  they  were  busy  in  the  bow  of 
the  aeronef,  LTncle  Prudent  and  Phil 
Evans  had  a  little  conversation  together 
which  had  exceptionally  important  con 
sequences. 

“Phil  Evans,”  said  Uncle  Prudent, 
“you have  resolved,  as  I  have, to  sacrifice 
your  life  ?  ” 

“Yes  ;  like  you.” 

“  It  is  evident  we  can  expect  nothing 
from  Robur.” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  Well,  Phil  Evans,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind.  If  the  Albatross  leaves  this  place 
to-night,  the  night  will  not  pass  without 
our  having  accomplished  our  task.  We 
will  smash  the  wings  of  this  bird  of 
Robur’s  !  This  night  I  will  blow  it  into 
the  air  !  ” 

“The  sooner  the  better,”  said  Phh 
Evans. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  colleagues 
were  agreed  on  all  points,  even  in  accept¬ 
ing  with  indifference  the  frightful  death 
in  store  for  them. 

“  Have  you  all  you  want  1  ”  asked  Phil 
Evans. 

“Yes.  Last  night,  while  Robur  and 
his  people  had  enough  to  do  to  look  after 
the  safety  of  the  ship,  I  slipped  into  the 


Uncle  Prudent 
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magazine  and  got  hold  of  a  dynamite 
cartridge.” 

“Let  us  set  to  work,  Uncle  Prudent.” 

“No.  Wait  till  to-night.  When  the 
night  comes  we  will  go  into  our  cabin, 
and  you  shall  see  something  that  will 
surprise  you.” 

At  six  o’clock  the  colleagues  dined  to¬ 
gether  as  usual.  Two  hours  afterwards 
they  retired  to  their  cabin  like  men  who 
vished  to  make  up  for  a  sleepless  night. 

Neither  Robur  nor  any  of  his  com¬ 
panions  had  a  suspicion  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  that  threatened  the  Albatross. 

This  was  Uncle  Prudent’s  plan. 

As  he  had  said,  he  had  stolen  into  the 
magazine,  and  there  had  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  some  powder  and  a  cartridge 
like  those  used  by  Robur  in  Dahomey. 
Returning  to  his  cabin,  he  had  carefully 
concealed  the  cartridge  with  which  he 
had  resolved  to  blow  up  the  Albatross  in 
mid-air. 

Phil  Evans,  screened  by  his  companion, 
was  now  examining  the  infernal  machine, 
which  was  a  metallic  canister  containing 
about  two  pounds  of  dynamite,  enough 
to  shatter  the  aeronef  to  atoms.  If  the 
explosion  did  not  destroy  her  at  once  it 
would  do  so  in  her  fall.  Nothing  was 
easier  than  to  place  this  cartridge  in  a 


necessary  to  adjust  the  fulminating  cap 
with  which  the  cartridge  was  fitted.  This 
was  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  for  the  explosion  would  have  to  be 
carefully  timed,  so  as  not  to  occur  too 
soon  or  too  late. 

Uncle  Prudent  had  carefully  thought 
over  the  matter.  His  conclusions  were 
as  follows.  As  soon  as  the  fore  propeller 
was  repaired  the  aeronef  would  resume 
her  course  to  the  north,  and  that  done 
Robur  and  his  crew  would  probably 
come  aft  to  put  the  other  screw  into 
order.  The  presence  of  these  people 
about  the  cabin  might  interfere  with  his 
plans,  and  so  he  had  resolved  to  make  a 
slow  match  do  duty  as  a  time-fuse. 

“  "V  len  I  got  the  cartridge,”  said  he  to 
Phil  ..vans,  “  I  took  some  gunpowder  as 
well  With  the  powder  I  will  make  a 
fuse  that  will  take  some  time  to  burn, 
and  which  will  lead  into  the  fulminate. 
My  idea  is  to  light  it  about  midnight,  so 
that  the  explosion  will  take  place  about 
three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

“Well  planned  ! ”  said  Phil  Evans. 

The  colleagues,  as  we  see,  had  arrived 
at  such  a  stage  as  to  look  with  the 
greatest  nonchalance  on  the  awful  de¬ 
struction  in  which  they  were  about  to 
perish.  Their  hatred  against  Robur  and 


but  at  such  a  pitch  had  they  arrived  after 
five  weeks  of  anger  that  could  not  vent 
itself,  of  rage  that  could  not  be  gratified. 

“And  Frycollin?”  asked  Phil  Evans, 
“have  we  the  right  to  dispose  of  his 
life  ?  ” 

“  We  shall  sacrifice  ours  as  well !  ”  said 
Uncle  Prudent. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Frycollin  would  have  j 
thought  the  reason  sufficient. 

Immediately  Uncle  Prudent  set  to 
work,  while  Evans  kept  -watch  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cabin. 

The  crew  were  all  at  work  forward, 
i  There  was  no  fear  of  being  surprised, 
j  Uncle  Prudent  began  by  rubbing  a 
!  small  quantity  of  the  powder  very  fine  ; 
and  then,  having  slightly  moistened  it,  he 
wrapped  it  up  in  a  piece  of  rag  in  the 
shape  of  a  match.  When  it  was  lighted 
he  calculated  it  would  burn  about  an  inch 
in  five  minutes,  or  a  yard  in  three  hours. 
The  match  was  tried  and  found  to 
answer,  and  was  then  wound  round  with 
string  and  attached  to  the  cap  of  the  I 
cartridge.  Uncle  Prudent  had  all  finished 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  without  j 
having  excited  the  least  suspicion. 

During  the  day  the  work  on  the  fore 
screw  had  been  actively  carried  on,  but  it 
had  had  to  be  taken  on  board  to  adjust 
the  twisted  blades.  Of  the  piles  and 
accumulators  and  the  machinery  that 
drove  the  ship  nothing  was  damaged. 

When  night  fell  Robur  and  his  men 
knocked  off  work.  The  fore  propeller 
had  not  been  got  into  place,  and  to  finish 
it  would  take  another  three  hours. 
After  some  conversation  with  Tom 
Turner  it  was  decided  to  give  the  crew 
a  rest,  and  postpone  what  required  to 
be  done  to  the  next  morning. 

The  final  adjustment  was  a  matter  of 
extreme  nicety,  and  the  electric  lamps 
did  not  give  so  suitable  a  light  for  such 
work  as  the  daylight. 

Uncle  Prudent  and  Phil  Evans  were 
not  aware  of  this.  They  had  understood 
that  the  screw  would  be  in  place  during 
the  night,  and  that  the  Albatross  would 
be  on  her  way  to  the  north. 

The  night  was  dark  and  moonless. 
Heavy  clouds  made  the  darkness  deeper. 

A  light  breeze  began  to  rise.  A  few  puffs 
came  from  the  south-west,  but  they  had 
no  effect  on  the  Albatross.  She  remained 
|  motionless  at  her  anchor,  and  the  cable 
|  stretched  vertically  downwards  to  the 
i  ground. 

Uncle  Prudent  and  his  colleague,  ima¬ 
gining  they  were  under  way  again,  sat 
shut  up  in  their  cabin,  exchanging  but  a 
few  words,  and  listening  to  the  f-r-r-r-r  of 
the  suspensory  screws,  which  drowned 
every  other  sound  on  board.  They  were- 
waiting  till  the  time  of  action  arrived. 

A  little  before  midnight  Uncle  Prudent 
said,  “  It  is  time  !  ” 

Under  the  berths  in  the  cabin  was  a 
sliding  box,  forming  a  small  locker,  and 
in  this  locker  Uncle  Prudent  put  the 
dynamite  and  the  slow-match.  In  this 
way  the  match  would  burn  without 
betraying  itself  by  its  smoke  or  splutter¬ 
ing.  Uncle  Prudent  lighted  the  end  and 
pushed  back  the  box  under  the  berth  with, 

“  Now  let  us  go  aft,  and  wait.” 

They  then  went  out,  and  were  aston¬ 
ished  not  to  find  the  steersman  at  his 
post. 

Phil  Evans  leant  out  over  the  rail. 

“  The  Albatross  is  where  she  was,”  said 
he  in  a  low  voice.  “  The  work  is  not 
finished.  They  have  not  started  !” 

Uncle  Prudent  made  a  gesture  of  dis- 


“  Down  you  go.” 


corner  , of  the  cabin,  so  that  it  would  his  people  had  so  increased  that  they 
blow  in  the  deck  and  tear  away  the  j  would  sacrifice  their  own  lives  to  destroy 
framework  of  the  hull.  J  the  Albatross  and  all  she  bore.  The  act 

Rut  to  obtain  the  explosion  it  was  I  was  that  of  madmen,  it  was  horrible  ; 
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appointment.  “We  shall  have  to  put  out  flight  would  be  impossible  if  he  were  to 
the  match,”  said  he.  give  the  alarm. 


“  In  a  few  seconds  the  cable  was  cut.” 


“No,”  said  Phil  Evans,  “we  must 
escape.” 

“  Escape?” 

“  \  es  !  down  the  cable  !  fifty  yards  is 
nothing !  ” 


“Nothing,  of  course,  Phil  Evans,  am 
we  should  be  fools  not  to  take  the  chanci 
now  it  has  come.” 

But  first  they  went  back  to  the  cabii 
and  took  away  all  they  could  carry,  witl 
a  view  to  a  more  or  less  prolonged  staj 
on  the  Chatham  Islands.  Then  they  shu 
the  door  and  noiselessly  crept  forward 
intending  to  wake  Frycollin  and  tak< 
him  with  them. 

The  darkness  was  intense.  The  cloud: 
were  racing  up  from  the  south-west,  anc 
the  aeronef  was.  tugging  at  her  anchor 
and  thus  throwing  the  cable  more  anc 
more  out  of  the  vertical.  There  woulc 
be  no  difficulty  in  slipping  down  it. 

The  colleagues  made  their  way  alorp 
the  deck,  stopping  in  the  shadow  of  the 
deckhouses  to  listen  if  there  was  ai  n 
sound.  The  silence  was  unbroken.  N< 
light  shone  from  the  portholes.  The 
aeronef  was  not  only  silent,  she  wa: 
asleep. 

Uncle  Prudent  was  close  to  Frycollin’: 
cabin  when  Phil  Evans  stopped  him. 

“  The  look-out  !  ”  he  said. 

A  man  was  crouching  near  the  deck 
house.  He  was  only  half  asleep.  Al 


Close  by  were  a  few  ropes,  and  pieces 
of  rag  and  waste  used  in  the  work  at 
the  screw. 

An  instant  afterwards  the  man  was 
gagged  and  blindfolded  and  lashed  to  the 
rail  unable  to  utter  a  sound  or  move  an 

inch. 

This  was  done  almost  without  a  sound. 

Uncle  Prudent  and  Phil  Evans  listened. 
All  was  silent  within  the  cabins.  Every 
one  on  board  was  asleep. 

They  reached  Frycollin’s  cabin.  Tap- 
age  was  snoring  away  in  a  style  worthy 
of  his  name,  and  that  promised  well. 

To  his  great  surprise,  Uncle  Prudent 
had  not  even  to  push  Frycollin’s  door.  It 
was  open.  He  stepped  into  the  doorway 
and  looked  round. 

“Nobody  here  !  ”  he  said. 

“  Nobody  !  Where  can  he  be  ?  ”  asked 
Phil  Evans. 

They  went  into  the  bow,  thinking 
Frycollin  might  perhaps  be  asleep  in  the 
corner. 

Still  they  found  nobody. 

“  Has  the  fellow  got  the  start  of  us  ?  ” 
asked  Uncle  Prudent. 

“  Whether  he  has  or  not,”  said  Phil 
Evans,  “  we  can’t  Avait  any  longer. 
Down  you  go.” 

Without  hesitation  the  fugitives  one 
after  the  other  clambered  over  the  side 
and,  seizing  the  cable  with  hands  and  feet, 


slipped  down  it  safe  and  sound  to  the 
ground. 

Think  of  their  joy  at  again  treading 
the  earth  they  had  lost  for  so  long — at 
walking  on  solid  ground  and  being  no 
longer  the  playthings  of  the  atmosphere ! 

They  were  starting  up  the  creek  for  the 
interior  of  the  island  when  suddenly  a 
form  rose  in  front  of  them. 

It  was  Frycollin. 

The  negro  had  had  the  same  idea  as 
his  master  and  the  audacity  to  start 
without  telling  him. 

But  there  Avas  no  time  for  recrimina¬ 
tions,  and  Uncle  Prudent  was  in  search  of 
a  refuge  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
island  Avhen  Phil  Evans  stopped  him. 

“  Uncle  Prudent,”  said  he.  “  Here  we 
are  safe  from  Bobur.  He  is  doomed  like 
his  companions  to  a  terrible  death.  He 
deserves  it,  we  know.  But  if  he  would 
SAvear  on  his  honour  not  to  take  us 
prisoners  again — ” 

“  The  honour  of  such  a  man — ” 

Uncle  Prudent  did  not  finish  his  sen¬ 
tence. 

There  was  a  noise  on  the  Albatross. 
Evidently  the  alarm  had  been  gWen. 
The  escape  Avas  discovered. 

“  Help  !  Help  !”  shouted  somebody. 

It  was  the  look-out  man,  Avho  had  got 
rid  of  his  gag.  Hurried  footsteps  were 
heard  on  deck.  Almost  immediately  the 
electric  lamps  shot  beams  OATer  a  large 
circle. 

“  There  they  are  !  There  they  are  !  ” 
shouted  Tom  Turner. 

The  fugitives  Avere  seen. 

At  the  same  instant  an  order  was 
given  by  Bobur,  and,  the  suspensory 
screws  being  sloAved,the  cable  Avas  hauled 
in  on  board,  and  the  Albatross  sank  to- 
wards  the  ground. 

At  this  moment  the  voice  of  Phil  Evans 
Avas  heard  shouting, 

“Engineer  Bobur,  Avill  you  give  us 
your  word  of  honour  to  leaA'e  us  free  on 
this  island  ?  ” 

“  Never  !  ”  said  Bobur. 

And  the  reply  Avas  followed  by  the 
report  of  a  gun,  and  the  bullet  grazed 
Phil’s  shoulder. 

“Ah!  The  brutes!”  said  Uncle  Pru¬ 
dent. 

Knife  in  hand,  he  rushed  toAvards  the 
rocks  Avhere  the  anchor  had  fixed  itself. 
The  aeronef  was  not  more  than  fifty  feet 
from  the  ground. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  cable  was  cut,  and 
the  breeze,  Avhicli  had  increased  con¬ 
siderably,  striking  the  Albatross  on  the 
quarter,  carried  her  out  over  the  sea. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Brave  Words. 

Just  before  Dr.  Livingstone  left  his  native 
land  for  the  last  time,  he  Avas  present  at  the 
public  examination  of  a  school  where  one  of 
his  children  Avas  a  pupil,  and  being  called  on 
to  make  a  speech  he  uttered  a  few  words, 
much  to  his  oAvn  discomfort,  and  concluded 
by  giving  the  school  a  maxim  for  life  :  “  Fear 
God,  and  work  hard.” 


The  late  Bev.  Dr.  Macleod’s  favourite 
maxim  is  also  Avorth  remembering  by  every 
boy: 

“  Perish  policy  and  cunning  ! 

Perish  all  that  fears  the  light ! 
Whether  losing,  Avhether  Avinning, 

Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right.” 
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STUDIES  FROM  NATURE.— Fight  between  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros. 
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BASIL  WOOLLCOMBE,  MIDSHIPMAN. 

By  Arthur  Lee  Knight, 

Author  of  “The  Cruise  of  the  Theseus “  The  Gunroom  Heroes etc. 


For  a  few  seconds  the  boys  looked  at 
each  other  blankly,  too  astonished  to 
speak. 

At  length  Basil  found  his  tongue — 
“  Why,  what  has  become  of  the  ship  %  ” 
he  exclaimed  ;  “  has  she  foundered  in  the 
night,  do  you  think  1  ” 

“  I  can  scarcely  think  so,”  returned  De 
Lisle  ;  “  surely  we  should  see  some 
traces  of  her  wreck  washed  ashore  or 
something.” 

“  Well,  laddies,  what’s  in  sight  %  ”  hailed 
the  gunner,  who,  with  his  companion,  was 
now  only  a  few  yards  off ;  “  hae  ye  seen 
the  boats  1  ” 

The  middies  turned  their  scared  faces 
to  the  questioner.  “  There’s  nothing  at 
all  in  sight,  Mr.  Farquhar,”  said  Basil, 
“  no  boats  and  no  ship  !  ” 

“Save  us  !”  ejaculated  the  gunner,  as 
he  sprang  to  the  boy’s  side  and  gazed  at 
the  wide  expanse  of  sullen  sea,  on  whose 
heaving  bosom  not  even  the  tiny  sail  of  a 
fishing-boat  was  visible  !  The  horizon 
line  stretched  away  in  the  distance 
clearly  defined  against  the  pale  sky,  but 
no  blotch  or  indistinct  blurr  was  visible 
to  denote  that  a  vessel  was  cruising  in 
the  offing.  The  Narcissus  had  entirely 
disappeared  and  left  no  trace  of  her 
whereabouts  ! 

“  We  must  instantly  shape  our  course 
back  to  the  cave  and  report  matters  to 
Sir  Doughty  Deedes,”  said  Mr.  Tugwell, 
decisively.  “  I  don’t  know  what  the  old 
gentleman  will  say  to  our  news  !  ” 

With  hurried  footsteps,  and  brimming 
over  with  their  startling  intelligence, 
which  they  knew  would  fall  like  a 
thunderclap  on  their  absent  comrades, 
the  quartet  set  off  for  the  cave  as  fast 
as  their  legs  could  carry  them.  Acting 
on  the  gunner’s  advice,  they  kept  up 
close  to  the  jungle  on  the  return  journey, 
as  the  beach  was  there  harder  and  more 
easily  traversed. 

About  half  the  distance  to  the  cave  had 
been  accomplished,  and  the  little  party 
— headed  by  the  old  gunner — were  in  the 
act  of  passing  an  abnormally  dense  piece 
of  jungle  when  Basil  fancied  he  saw  some 
dusky  forms  flitting  about  in  its  shadowy 
depths  in  a  highly  suspicious  manner, 
and  immediately  communicated  his  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  others. 

“  It’s  some  o’  thae  niggers,  I  tali’  it,” 
said  the  gunner,  halting  and  peering  cau¬ 
tiously  through  the  underwood  and  intri¬ 
cate  mass  of  creepers  ;  “we’ll  teach  them 
manners  if  they  attempt  to  interfere  wi’ 
us,  and  send  them  awa’  wi’  a  flae  in  their 
lugs  ” — and  so  saying  the  old  Scotchman 
loosened  his  cutlass  in  its  sheath. 

Silently  his  companions  prepared  to 
defend  themselves  should  it  become 
necessary,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  skulk¬ 
ing  figures  had  disappeared,  for  no  sign  of 
them  could  now  be  distinguished,  nor  was 
the  least  noise  audible  except  the  occa¬ 
sional  flutter  of  a  bird  amongst  the 
branches  overhead,  or  the  shrill  chatter 
of  some  observant  monkey  who  had 
noticed  the  silent  approach  of  the  gunner 
and  his  party  to  the  confines  of  what 
it  considered  as  its  own  private  domains. 


CHAPTER  XV. — A  DESPERATE  ENCOUNTER. 

“  I  take  it  we’d  better  carry  on,”  ob¬ 
served  the  boatswain,  “  ’tain’t  no  use 
hanging  about  here,  shipmate.  If  there 
were  niggers  there  just  now,  they’ve  left 
the  coast  clear  and  skedaddled.” 

“  Whisht,  sir  !  ”  came  the  warning  voice 
of  the  gunner,  and  like  lightning  his 
blade  leaped  from  its  scabbard. 

And  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  at  that 
instant  the  jungle  seemed  alive  with 
black  forms  that  had  lain  hidden  in  some 
mysterious  snake-like  manner  amongst 
the  underwood. 

A  gigantic  negro,  wielding  an  enormous 
club  and  with  a  long  knife  stuck  in  his 
belt,  sprang  like  a  fury  at  the  gunner, 
whom  he  evidently  intended  to  take  by 
surprise,  but  the  wary  old  Scotchman 
cautiously  drew  back  a  pace  or  two  and 
brought  his  cutlass  to  the  guard— deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  taken  unawares.  The 
negro,  with  a  cry  of  rage  at  being  foiled 
in  his  attempt  to  club  Mr.  Farquhar 
whilst  the  latter  was  unprepared,  dashed 
forward  with  his  crude  but  terrific-look¬ 
ing  weapon  upraised,  and  a  fierce  gleam¬ 
ing  fire  in  his  dark  threatening  orbs 
which  betokened  the  passion  that  was 
raging  within  him.  The  gunner’s  guard 
was  beaten  down  with  consummate  ease 
by  this  gigantic  muscular  savage,  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  borne  to  the  earth  by  the 
giant  and  two  others,  who  immediately 
prepared  to  beat  his  brains  out  with  their 
clubs. 

At  the  first  impetuous  and  unlooked- 
for  rush  of  the  band,  those  of  our  party 
who  were  following  the  gunner  fared 
better  than  did  that  unfortunate  officer 
who  had  thus  been  disabled  at  such  an 
inopportune  moment,  when  his  strong 
arm  and  readiness  of  resource  would 
have  been  of  such  value  to  his  ship¬ 
mates. 

Mr.  Tugwell  was  a  man  of  immense 
personal  strength,  and  whirling  his  cut¬ 
lass  around  his  head  with  terrific  sweeps, 
he  for  some  moments  kept  the  horde  of 
savages  who  had  rushed  at  him  at  bay  ; 
and  one  who  had  with  thoughtless  te¬ 
merity  ventured  within  reach  of  the  old 
salt’s  sword-arm,  fell  motionless  amongst 
the  tall  dank  grass  that  carpeted  the 
dense  massive  jungle. 

The  middies  backed  up  the  boatswain 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but  being 
mere  boys  they  found  it  difficult  to  with¬ 
stand  the  ugly  rush  of  the  undisciplined 
but  physically  powerful  natives  who  had 
set  upon  them.  They  just  had  time  to 
set  their  backs  to  a  tree  and  unsheath 
their  cutlasses,  when  they  found  them¬ 
selves  engaged  in  a  fierce  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  overpowering  numbers — 
some  of  the  negroes  being  armed  with 
spears  and  the  rest  with  knives  and 
clubs. 

So  taken  up  were  the  boys  in  defending 
themselves  that  they  did  not  at  once  per¬ 
ceive  Mr.  Farquhar’s  mishap,  but  when 
they  did  so  they  shouted  to  the  boatswain 
to  draw  his  attention  to  his  messmate’s 
awkward  predicament,  and  themselves 
dashed  forward  to  the  rescue,  fighting 
with  such  fury  that  the  negroes  slightly 


gave  way  before  their  flashing  cutlasses  ; 
whilst  the  boatswain  resolutely  cut  his 
way  to  the  gunner’s  side. 

What  would  not  the  middies  have 
given  for  a  brace  of  pistols  each  !  Some 
firearms  might  have  dispersed  the  gang 
immediately  and  also  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  Sir  Doughty’s  party  in  the 
cave,  but  as  it  was  they  were  obliged  to 
depend  upon  their  blades  alone,  and  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  sounds  of  the  conflict 
would  reach  the  sentry’s  ear.  The  boats¬ 
wain,  however,  had  not  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  reinforcements  were  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  ;  and  the  instant  that  he  got  the 
opportunity,  gave  vent  to  such  a  resonant 
shout  as  made  the  welkin  ring  again,  and 
scared  the  feathered  and  furred  denizens 
of  the  forest  from  their  lurking-places  in 
not  unnatural  alarm. 

So  determined  was  the  rush  of  the  trio 
upon  the  gunner’s  captors  that  they 
happily  accomplished  their  object.  Mr. 
Tugwell  ran  the  gigantic  negro  —  who 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  leaders — through 
the  body,  and  the  gunner  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  effort  shook  off  the  remaining 
two,  and,  recovering  his  cutlass,  used  it 
with  desperate  vigour. 

The  combatants,  however,  were  too 
unevenly  matched  to  render  success  on 
the  part  of  our  little  band  possible. 
They  fought  with  splendid  courage  and 
disputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  the 
greatest  tenacity,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  long  to  resist  the  overpowering  num 
bers  that  pressed  upon  them  with  vindic¬ 
tive  determination  ;  and  the  gunner  and 
his  companions  were  fast  becoming  ex¬ 
hausted.  Seeing  this,  the  savages  re¬ 
doubled  their  efforts  to  annihilate  their 
plucky  opponents,  led  on  by  a  thin,  wiry- 
looking,  grey-haired  man,  who  seemed  to 
exert  considerable  authority  over  the  rest 
of  the  band.  De  Lisle  was  the  first  to  suc¬ 
cumb,  being  speared  in  the  shoulder  by  a 
repulsive  deformed-looking  negro,  who 
seemed  nevertheless  to  be  endowed  with 
great  personal  strength.  Basil  endea¬ 
voured  to  save  his  chum  by  interposing 
his  cutlass,  but  he  was  too  late,  and  the 
poor  boy  fell  bleeding  to  the  ground, 
whilst  his  assailant,  with  a  cry  of  rage 
and  hate,  brandished  his  spear  and  leaped 
forward  with  the  evident  intention  of 
driving  the  weapon  through  the  heart  of 
his  fallen  enemy.  Basil,  however,  with  a 
shout  of  defiance,  sprang  forward  cutlass 
in  hand,  and  deliberately  took  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  astride  his  unfortunate  friend,  whose 
life  he  was  determined  to  save,  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  The  gunner  and  boatswain, 
were  hemmed  in  by  a  score  or  so  of  the 
enemy,  and  quite  unable  to  render  any 
assistance  to  the  plucky  youngster  who 
was  thus  left,  pale,  but  animated  with  a 
desperate  courage,  to  confront  a  perfect 
horde  of  cruel  and  relentless  savages. 
His  eye  never  quailed,  however,  and  his 
erect  and  muscular  young  figure  in  its 
fearless  and  defiant  attitude  looked  a  per¬ 
fect  embodiment  of  youthful  grace  and 
courage.  Resolution  and  pluck  are  com¬ 
mon  attributes  of  our  race,  and  were  es¬ 
sentially  conspicuous  traits  in  the  charac- 
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ter  of  Basil ;  but  though  his  adversaries 
were  at  first  daunted  by  the  spirit  he 
displayed  and  the  workmanlike  way  in 
which  he  plied  his  cutlass,  for  the  time 
effectually  defending  his  helpless  friend, 
yet  it  was  physically  impossible  that  he 
could  long  continue  the  unequal  fight 
against  such  tremendous  odds,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  fresh  armed  negroes  were 
arriving  every  moment  to  assist  their 
savage  companions. 

At  this  moment,  and  when  Basil  was 
beginning  to  feel  as  if  his  tired  arm  could 
no  longer  sustain  the  weight  of  his  cut¬ 
lass,  loud  shouts  became  distinctly 
audible  from  the  direction  of  the  cave, 
and  it  was  evident  that  Sir  Doughty  and 
his  men  had  at  length  discovered  that 
something  unusual  was  going  forward, 
and  were  doubling  up  to  the  assistance 
of  their  hardly-pressed  comrades.  Whe¬ 
ther  their  efforts  would  prove  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  or  not  seemed  a  mere  question  of 
time,  but  to  an  impartial  spectator  look¬ 
ing  on  it  would  have  certainly  seemed 
impossible  that  the  trio  could  keep  their 
foes  at  bay  more  than  a  few  seconds 
longer,  in  which  case  it  appeared  pro¬ 
bable  that  their  shipmates  would  only 
arrive  in  time  to  see  them  stretched  upon 
the  ground  lifeless.  Overjoyed  at  hear¬ 
ing  the  encoui’aging  shouts  of  the  rescu¬ 
ing  party,  Basil  involuntarily  turned  his 
head  for  a  moment  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  welcome  reinforcement.  It  was  a 
rash  act,  for  one  of  the  negroes  took  in¬ 
stant  advantage  of  the  movement  and 
felled  him  to  the  ground  with  a  club. 
Basil  fell  right  over  the  body  of  his  chum 
De  Lisle,  but  the  blow  had  not  deprived 
him  of  his  senses,  and  he  still  endea¬ 
voured  to  defend  himself  and  his  friend, 
who  had  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  by 
making  desperate  lunges  at  the  enemy 
with  his  cutlass.  This  weapon,  however, 
was  now  dashed  from  his  grasp  by  blows 
from  several  opponents,  and  a  tall,  power¬ 
fully-built  savage  was  on  the  point  of 
transfixing  the  two  unfortunate  middies 
with  his  long,  murderous-looking  spear, 
when  his  arm,  already  raised  to  strike, 
was  arrested  by  a  decisive  order,  given  in 
deep,  guttural  tones,  by  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  little  wiry  old  negro,  who  seemed 
to  be  in  command. 

The  result  of  this  order  was  that  Basil, 
instead  of  being  killed,  was  roughly 
seized,  gagged,  and  disarmed  by  half  a 
dozen  of  the  negroes,  who  then,  in  spite 
of  his  kicks  and  struggles,  proceeded  to 
drag  him  off  through  the  jungle  by  main 
force,  whilst  four  more  caught  up  the 
inanimate  body  of  De  Lisle  and  carried 
it  off  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Farquhar  and  the  boatswain 
had  both  been  wounded  and  taken  pri¬ 
soners  just  at  the  critical  moment  when 
succour  was  so  close  at  hand,  and  they 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  and  huri'ied 
off  by  the  rest  of  the  negroes  in  spite  of 
their  desperate  efforts  to  break  free  from 
their  dusky  captors.  Being  weak  from 
loss  of  blood,  however,  and  exhausted  by 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  resistance 
they  had  offered,  their  efforts  were  natu¬ 
rally  .futile,  and  with  an  almost  incredible 
celerity  and  activity  the  negroes  gained 
a  beaten  track,  which  seemed  to  lead  into 
the  heart  of  the  jungle,  dragging  their 
unwilling  prisoners  with  them. 

It  was  evident  that  the  little  old  negro 
had  heard  the  shouts  of  Sir  Doughty’s 
approaching  party,  was  afraid  to  face 
these  fresh  enemies,  and  had  suddenly 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  his  escape, 
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and,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  him¬ 
self,  taking  the  Englishmen  alive  with 
him. 

At  a  break -neck  pace  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  were  hurried  forward  along  the 
rude  trail  the  negroes  had  struck,  and 
which  wound  through  the  forest  in  a 
most  tortuous  and  extraordinary  fashion, 
in  many  places  being  obstructed  by  par¬ 
tially  decayed  trunks  of  trees  and  pro¬ 
truding  boulders,  whilst  overhead  hung  a 
mystical  tracery  of  gigantic  creepers— 
ideal  gymnasium  for  monkeys — which 
stretched  from  tree  to  tree  in  a  perfect 
network,  and  added  to  the  deep  gloom 
caused  by  the  light-defying,  massive 
foliage  overhead,  which  effectually  ex¬ 
cluded  the  sun’s  rays,  and  caused  the 
j  temperature  of  the  shadowy  depths  below 
to  resemble  that  of  a  gigantic  refrige¬ 
rator. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  Narcissus 
l  were  evidently  in  hot  pursuit,  for  their 
{  shouts  and  cries  were  distinctly  audible, 
and  this  fact  evidently  caused  the  negroes 
considerable  anxiety.  From  their  ges¬ 
tures  and  hurried,  furtive  remarks,  Basil 
felt  convinced  that  they  were  meditating 
the  probable  contingency  of  having  to 
cut  the  throats  of  their  prisoners  and 
abandon  them  in  order  to  avoid  their 
'  own  capture.  The  middy  glanced  at  the 
|  gunner  and  boatswain,  ana  fancied  from 
[  the  expression  on  their  faces  that  the 
I  same  idea  had  occurred  to  them  also. 

A  loud  shout  of  horror  now  rent  the 
air,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  pursuers 
had  reached  the  spot  where  the  deadly 
contest  had  taken  place  and  discovered 
the  bodies  of  the  negroes  that  had  been 
killed,  and  which  their  companions  had 
been  forced  to  leave  behind  them.  The 
cry  of  horror  was  succeeded  by  a  shout 
which  rang  with  unmistakable  emphasis 
through  the  jungle,  and  served  to  accele¬ 
rate  the  flight  of  the  savages,  who  heard 
the  sounds  with  evident  alarm  and  trepi¬ 
dation,  some  glancing  over  their  shoulders 
in  dread  expectation  of  catching  sight  of 
the  party  of  pursuers,  and  others  loosen¬ 
ing  their  knives  in  their  sheaths  and 
scowling  savagely  at  their  luckless  pri¬ 
soners  as  if  they  were  the  cause  of  what 
had  occurred.  One  thing  was  certain — 
they  were  not  in  the  mood  to  yield  up 
their  prey  alive. 

Of  this  Basil  felt  convinced,  and  in 
spite  of  his  naturally  courageous  spirit 
he  could  not  avoid  shuddering  at  the  idea 
of  being  thus  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
just  as  his  shipmates  were  on  the  point 
of  rescuing  him  and  his  companions  from 
their  dangerous  position. 

For  some  little  time  the  rude  track  had 
been  winding  up  a  hill-side,  but  it  now 
dipped  down  into  a  broad  ravine  which 
seemed  to  convey  a  sparkling,  gurgling 
stream  in  the  direction  of  the  seashore. 
The  trail  appeared  to  cross  this  torrent 
and  again  enter  the  jungle  upon  the 
opposite  side,  where  several  trees  had 
been  felled  in  order  to  facilitate  a  passage 
to  and  fro.  The  path  seemed  to  take  a 
sharp  bend  to  the  right  after  re-entering 
the  wood,  and  was  then  lost  to  view 
amongst  the  dense  underwood,  which 
here  flourished  most  luxuriantly. 

On  reaching  this  romantic  spot  the 
negro  leader  halted  his  party  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  issued  some  orders  in  a  rapid 
low  tone,  indicating  at  the  same  time 
with  one  hand  the  path  we  have  just 
been  describing.  In  an  instant  the  negro 
gang  divided  silently  and  rapidly  into 
two  parties  —  one  dashing  across  the 


ravine  and  entering  the  forest  trails 
whilst  the  other,  amongst  whom  were  the 
prisoners,  leaped  into  the  ravine,  and 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  made  their 
way  down  the  rugged  boulder-strewn 
water-course  as  if  with  the  intention  of 
following  the  direction  of  the  stream.  As 
the  first-named  party  were  disappearing 
in  the  jungle,  Basil  had  time  to  notice 
that  one  of  their  number  had  tom  off  a 
small  cloth  which  was  bound  round  his 
head  and  cast  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
path,  with  the  evident  intention  of  mis¬ 
leading  the  pursuers  when  they  should 
arrive  at  this  spot,  for  they  would  inevit¬ 
ably  suppose  that  the  whole  gang  were 
retreating  in  one  direction. 

Following  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which 
turned  off'  abruptly  to  the  right,  our 
friends  were  hurried  along  rapidly  but 
cautiously  by  their  captors,  who  observed 
the  strictest  silence  for  fear  of  giving 
their  pursuers  a  clue  to  the  stratagem 
they  had  just  had  recourse  to  in  order  to 
throw  them  off  the  scent.  Mr.  Tugwell 
would  have  again  exerted  his  stentorian 
tones — even  at  the  risk  of  being  murdered 
- — in  order  to  give  his  shipmates  a  clue  as 
to  their  whereabouts,  but  the  negroes  had 
taken  good  care  that  he  should  be 
securely  gagged,  and  so  any  such  idea 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

|  To  tiie  great  astonishment  of  the 
prisoners,  the  ravine  by  which  they  were 
descending  led  them  down  to  the  banks 
of  a  broad,  placid  river,  into  which  the 
mountain  torrent  poured  its  foaming 
waters  by  means  of  a  miniature  cascade 
overhung  with  tree-ferns  and  gigantic 
bamboos,  that  were  gently  waving 
their  feathery  leaves  in  the  sluggish 
morning  breeze,  which,  as  it  swept  over 
the  turbid  waters  of  the  almost  motion¬ 
less  river,  was  redolent  of  noxious 
vapours  and  putrid  exhalations,  which 
probably  arose  from  the  decaying  vege¬ 
tation  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  and 
from  the  banks  of  offensive-looking  dark- 
coloured  mud  which  was  here  and  there 
visible  on  either  side,  swarming  with 
ferocious-looking  hungry  alligators,  who 
sleepily  opened  their  cunning  little  eyes 
now  and  again  to  see  if  any  prey  was 
likely  to  pass  within  their  reach ;  and 
then,  without  moving  their  inert,  motion¬ 
less  bodies,  closed  them  again  with  the 
evident  intention  of  enjoying  another 
snooze  upon  their  foetid  bed  of  mud. 

Close  to  where  the  ravine  debouched 
upon  the  fiver,  which  in  many  places  was 
overhung  with  thick  mangrove-bushes, 
two  large  canoes  were  moored  securely 
under  the  bank  by  coir  rope,  which  had 
been  passed  around  the  trunks  of  some 
young  cocoanut-trees  close  by.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  few  moments  for  the 
negroes  to  jump  into  these  canoes,  pass 
the  prisoners  in,  and  cast  off'  the  moor¬ 
ings  ;  when  they  seized  their  paddles, 
and,  turning  the  bows  of  their  craft  up 
stream,  gave  way  with  furious  but  silent 
strokes,  dipping  their  blades  deeply  into 
the  sullen  current  with  wonderful  unifor¬ 
mity,  and  making  the  canoes  fly  through 
the  water  with  what  seemed  an  almost 
supernatural  speed. 

The  cries  of  Sir  Doughty’s  party  could 
still  be  heard,  but  sounding  vague  and 
indistinct  in  the  distance,  proving  that 
they  had  been  deceived  by  the  clever 
strategy  of  their  artful  foes,  and  were 
doubtless  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  other  band 
of  negroes,  who,  knowing  every  inch  of 
the  country,  and  now  unencumbered  with 
prisoners,  were  likely  to  lead  their  pur- 
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suers  a  wild-goose  chase.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  sounds  died  away  altogether, 
and  silence  once  more  reigned  supreme 
throughout  that  portion  of  the  shadowy 
forest,  save  where  broken  by  the  “whirr  ” 
of  myriads  of  insects  and  the  croak  of 
the  tree-toads ;  but  these  sounds  are  so 
constant  and  unvarying  in  a  tropical 
jungle  that  the  accustomed  ear  ceases  to 
regard  them  as  anything  unusual,  and 
the  mind  hardly  grasps  the  fact  that  they 
are  caused  by  living  creatures  ;  so  aptly 
do  they  seem  to  fit  in  with  one’s  surround¬ 
ings  in  these  strange  haunts  of  yellow 
fever  and  Brobdingnagian  vegetation. 


Basil  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the 
turn  affairs  had  taken,  but  still  he  was 
thankful  that  for  the  present  the  lives  of 
himself  and  his  companions  had  been 
spared,  though  what  terrible  fate  might 
be  in  store  for  them  in  the  future  he  did 
not  like  to  imagine.  Possibly  torture  or 
a  cruel  death  ! 

Whilst  painfully  ruminating  on  these 
disquieting  thoughts,  Basil  noticed  that 
De  Lisle,  who  was  his  fellow-prisoner  in 
the  canoe,  the  gunner  and  the  boatswain 
being  in  the  other,  had  with  a  half- 
suppressed  groan  of  agony  slipped  down 
from  the  semi-recumbent  position  into 


which  he  had  been  thrust,  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  boat,  where  he  lay  motionless, 
breathing  heavily,  and  his  face  the  colour 
of  alabaster.  Thinking  that  his  friend 
was  dying,  he,  with  a  frantic  and  con¬ 
vulsive  effort,  and  without  thinking  of 
consequences,  tore  off  the  gag  and  rather 
slight  lashing  with  which  he  had  been 
secured  and  sprang  to  his  chum’s  side. 

A  negro,  however,  mistaking  the 
middy’s  movement  for  one  of  attempted, 
escape,  unsheathed  a  long  knife  and 
aimed  a  terrific  blow  at  him  with  the 
murderous-looking  weapon. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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IT  is  said  that  “  misfortunes  never  come 
singly,”  that  “  it  never  rains  but 
pours  ;  ”  and  though  these  proverbs  are 
not  exactly  applicable  to  the  present 
occasion,  yet  they  represent  an  appro¬ 
priate  sentiment.  It  was  a  strange  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  Dr.  Porchester  should 
receive  that  valentine,  because  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  it  was  the  only 
one  he  ever  had  received.  But  that  14th 
of  February  did  not  draw  to  a  close 
before  the  second  post  brought  him — not 
indeed  another  valentine,  but  a  document 
possibly  intended  to  be  taken  as  such — 
viz.,  an  anonymous  letter.  Here  again 
was  a  strange  circumstance,  for  this 
letter  was  the  only  . one  of  the  kind  which 
Dr.  Porchester  had  ever  received.  The 
coincidence  of  these  two  literary  solecisms 
arriving  on  the  same  day  was  curious. 
They  had  nothing  in  common,  and  there 
was  apparently  no  connivance  on  the 
part  of  the  authors. 

This  second  document  came  by  the 
afternoon  post.  There  was  an  inscription 
above  the  address,  “  On  her  Majesty’s 
Service.”  The  envelope  was  blue  and 
official  in  appearance.  The  Doctor  re¬ 
ceived  it  while  taking  his  usual  siesta 
after  dinner.  It  was  his  time  for  repose, 
and  in  a  half  somnolent  state  he  opened 
the  envelope  and  read  as  follows  : 

“  Honoured  Sir, — We  •parents  with  limited 
incomes  humbly  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  state  of  the  benches. 
At  present,  talcing  a  seat  in  your  honourable 
house  involves  a  serious  loss  of  personal  pro¬ 
perty.  Members  find  that  while  the  mind  is 
in  a  bed  of  roses,  the  body  is  sitting  on 
thorns.  And  we  would  humbly  pray  that 
either  the  seats  of  the  ladder  to  learning  may 
be  smoothed,  or  that  the  authorities  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  members  of  the  house  with  suits  of 
cord  uroy. 

“  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

(Signed)  “  L.  Pantalon. 

“A.  Patch. 

“  T.  Darn. 

“  Rag  Tatters .” 

Now  the  effect  of  this  letter  upon  Dr. 
Porchester  was  the  reverse  of  repose.  It 
was  as  if  a  crash  of  thunder  had  burst 
over  his  head.  The  valentine  in  the 
morning  had  been  bad  enough,  but  the 
derangement  of  his  equanimity  produced 
by  this  letter  was  tremendous. 

There  had  lately  been  of  exeats  not  a 
few. 


“  Phew,  Phew ,  Jcakista murmured  the 
Doctor  ;  “  if  this  is  the  result  of  exeats , 
let  me  abolish  them  henceforth  and  for 
ever  !  ” 

The  Doctor’s  brow  darkened.  It  was 
but  a  temporary  annoyance,  but  it  galled 
and  vexed  his  soul.  A  conflict  of  irritat¬ 
ing  thoughts  buzzed  around  his  brain 
like  a  swarm  of  midges  on  a  sulty  sum¬ 
mer  evening.  Why  had  he  not  examined 
into  the  condition  of  the  benches  1  Why 
should  any  one  find  occasion  against  him 
on  such  a  paltry  point  1  Why  should 
any  boy  be  such  a  prattler  as  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  dead  wood  of  a  bench  1  Why 
should  any  parent  be  so  wanting  in 
taste  as  to  resort  to  such  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  mode  of  attack  ?  He  would  like 
to  know  which  of  his  boys  were  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  Really  it  was  insup¬ 
portable  if  the  post  was  to  be  a  medium 
for  this  form  of  annoyance.  Two  such 
letters  in  one  day  1  The  Doctor  groaned 
in  spirit. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  Jinks  appeai’ed. 

“  My  compliments  to  Mr.  Fields,  and  I 
wish  to  see  him  at  once.” 

On  the  entrance  of  his  colleague,  the 
Doctor  said,  “Here,  Fields,  I  say,  what 
have  you  been  doing  to  the  benches  in 
your  class-roomi  Read  this;”  and  the 
blue  document  was  thrust  rather  un¬ 
ceremoniously  into  his  hand. 

Mr.  Fields  read,  and  as  he  read  his 
mouth  broke  into  a  smile  which  speedily 
developed  into  laughter. 

“  Is  it  really  funny  1  ”  asked  the  Doctor. 
“  Is  it  genuine  wit  ?  If  so,  by  my  hali- 
dome,  let  me  laugh  !  I  haven’t  laughed 
since  Dawson’s  construe  about  ‘the  mad 
lion  in  our  stomach.’  But  when  I  read 
that  letter  I  could  see  nothing  witty  in 
it.  Was  my  judgment  warped  by  malice?” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,  Doctor ;  but  it’s 
not  bad — setting  aside  the  impertinence. 
It  is  amusing — oh,  yes,  no  doubt,”  and 
again  Mr.  Fields  broke  into  a  merry  peal. 

“  Now  that  will  do,  Fields  !  Steady  a 
moment.  Compose  yourself.  I  did  not 
request  your  presence  to  hear  you  laugh. 
I  need  your  counsel  and  advice.  You 
have  already  undertaken  to  aid  me  in 
discovering  the  boy  who  sent  me  the 
valentine,  and  now  I  want  you  to  scent 
out  the  parent  who  has  produced  this 
document.” 

“  I  will  do  what  I  can,  of  course, 
Doctor ;  but  the  inward  dealings  of  the 


parental  mind  are  secrets  more  inti¬ 
mately  known  to  yourself  than  to  me. 
But  what  should  you  do  supposing  you 
discovered  the  author  1  ” 

“  Do  !  ”  said  the  Doctor  ;  “  well,  I  should 
write  and  ask  what  he  or  she  meant  by 
presuming  to  take  such  a  liberty — or, 
stay,  no — I  should  procure  a  pair  of 
corduroy  trousers  and  compel  the  boy  to 
wear  them  until  the  end  of  term,  and 
send  him  home  in  them.” 

“  That’s  not  a  bad  notion,  but  it  would 
be  rather  rough  on  the  boy  perhaps.” 

“  Not  at  all.  If  the  boy  chooses  to  rub 
himself  bare,  like  a  donkey  against  a. 
post,  and  then  go  home  and  complain  of 
the  state  df  my  forms,  he  deserves  to  be 
humiliated  and  taught  manners.  If  I  am 
to  be  faithful  to  my  duty,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  me  to  draw  that  young  gentleman 
out  of  the  babyhood  of  the  nursery  and 
put  him  in  the  pathway  of  sense.  ‘  Man¬ 
ners  makyth  man,’  my  dear  sir,  and  no 
boy  can  be  a  man  till  he  learns  manners.” 

“There  is  logic  in  that  argument,  I 
admit,  Doctor  ;  but  first  let  us  catch  the 
hare,  and  then  we  can  settle  howto  roast 
him.” 

“  Just  so  ;  therefore,  my  dear  sir,  I  beg 
you  to  bring  the  power  of  your  intellect 
to  bear  upon  the  matter.” 

“  I  will  do  my  best,  Doctor and  so  Mr. 
Fields  withdrew. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  sometimes  pleasant  in  a  story  to 
draw  aside  the  veil  of  mystery  and  let 
the  gentle  reader  peep  behind  the  scenes 
and  see  the  simple  machinery  which 
works  the  perplexing  plot.  So  you  are 
here  invited  to  spend  a  brief  season  at 
Northerly  Grange,  where  young  Charley 
Crieff'  had  gone  home  for  his  exeat  on 
Saturday,  February  the  11th.  The  dear 
boy  had  not  on  that  occasion  (as  was  the 
usual  custom)  worn  his  best  trousers  ;  he 
had  gone  home  in  his  “  seconds.”  He  had 
insisted  with  Mrs.  Towels  that  his  “firsts” 
should  be  put  in  the  black  leather  bag 
containing  his  necessaries  for  the  short 
holiday.  He  had  a  deep  purpose  in  view. 
After  an  affectionate  greeting  as  he 
alighted  at  the  door,  the  first  thing  to 
engage  his  mother’s  attention  was  the 
general  appearance  of  her  son’s  apparel. 

“  Why,  Charley  dear,  you  have  not  got 
on  your  best  trousers,  and  to-morrow  is 
Sunday.  Why  did  not  you  put  them  on  ? 
I  wonder  the  matron  did  not  think  of  it.” 
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“  I  did  not  forget,  mother.  I’ve  brought 
them  for  you  just  to  see,  but  I  can’t  wear 
them,  they’re  all  torn.” 

“Torn,  Charley  !  How  did  you  manage 
to  tear  them  ?  They  ^  were  new  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term.” 

“  It’s  not  my  fault,  mother ;  it’s  the 
horrid  forms,  they’re  all  full  of  nails  and 
thorns.” 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  then  at  tea  papa  was  consulted, 
and  the  charming  Miss  Ethel,  who  was  to 
come  out  at  a  grand  ball  the  next  week. 
She  was  asked  her  opinion,  and  she 
arched  her  fair  neck  and  lifted  her  soft 
blue  eyes  and  thought  it  was  too  bad  that 
poor  little  Charley  should  have  to  sit  on 
nails  and  thorns.  It  was  worse  than  the 
Inquisition  !  And  the  poor  tortured  lamb 
bleated  out,  “Send  old.  Poco  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter,  mother.” 

“  Hear,  hear  !  ”  exclaimed  all  present. 
“  What  a  clever  idea,  Charley  !  ” 


So  after  tea  papa  and  mamma  sat  in 
solemn  conclave  in  the  drawing-room 
and  compiled  the  document  aforemen¬ 
tioned,  which  was  duly  folded  and  en¬ 
veloped  and  stamped  and  directed,  and 
carefully  put  aside  to  be  posted  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Valentine’s  Day. 

Meanwhile  Charley  sat  with  his  sister 
in  the  morning  room,  and  they  talked 
over  matters  of  school  history,  for  Ethel 
took  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
her  brother. 

“We  had  such  fun  yesterday,  Ethel. 
Old  Poco  got  on  Cacus  and  tried  to  ride 
him  round  the  field,  but  he  was  nearly 
kicked  off.  I  wish  he  had  been,  to  pay 
him  out.” 

“  What  has  he  been  doing  to  deserve 
paying  out,  Charley  1  ” 

“  Oh,  it’s  a  horrid  shame  !  The  cocoa 
yesterday  at  breakfast  was  such  awful 
stuff  that  I  could  not  drink  it ;  and  then 
the  other  fellows  refused  it,  and  Sukey 


sneaked,  and  the  Doctor  jawed  us  and 
said  it  was  all  my  doing,  and  stopped 
Punchey  from  coming,  and  of  course  the 
fellows  are  angry  with  me.  But  look 
here,  Ethel,  I  want  to  pay  him  out  well. 
The  anonymous  letter  will  be  a  corker  ; 
but  I’ve  got  another  dodge,  if  you’ll  help 
me.  I’m  going  to  write  him  a  valentine ; 
I’ve  done  the  first  four  lines.” 

Charley  rummaged  in  his  pocket  and, 
took  out  a  crumpled  bit  of  school  paper, 
and  read  to  Ethel  the  opening  lines  ;  and 
then,  by  dint  of  going  through  all  pos¬ 
sible  rhymes  to  the  key-word,  they  com¬ 
posed  the  remainder  between  them,  and 
Charley  drew  the  illustration.  The  valen- 
j  tine  was  then  sealed  up  and  addressed, 
and  Ethel  promised  to  observe  profound 
secrecy  and  to  post  it  at  the  proper  time. 

So  Charley  returned  to  Highfield 
House  in  due  time,  and  the  festival  of 
St.  Valentine  arrived. 

(To  be  contimied.) 


TEE  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND. 


By  the  Author  of  “  The  Castles  of  Scotland,” 

part  XI. 


The  Beauchamp  Chapel  in  Warwick  High  Church. 


Without  further  thought  of  the  vaiorous 
Guy,  the  first  Earl  of  Warwick  known 
to  history  was  Henry  de  Newburgh,  a  younger 
son  of  Roger  de  Bellomont,  who  was  given  his 
title  by  William  in  1123.  In  a  century  the 
Newburghs  died  out ;  and  after  forty  years 
of  Mauduits,  the  earldom  passed  to  the  Beau¬ 
champs.  It  was  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  the 
twelfth  earl,  who  was  known  as  “the  Good.” 
He  was  the  Regent  of  France  whose  effigy  is 
shown  under  the  hooped  hearse  in  the  Beau¬ 
champ  Chapel.  His  son  Henry  was  the  last 
of  his  name,  and  in  him  the  honours  culmi¬ 
nated.  Henry  the  Sixth  made  him  premier 
earl  of  England,  gave  him  the  privilege  of 
wearing  a  gold  coronet,  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  “  Duke  of  Warwick,”  and  in  1445 
crowned  him  with  his  own  hand  “King  of 
tlm  Isle  of  Wight,  Jersey  and  Guernsey.” 
His  glory  was  short  enough,  in  all  truth,  for 
on  the  11th  of  June  in  the  same  year  he 


died.  He  left  no  son,  and  his  daughter  dying 
j  in  her  seventh  year,  the  estates  went  to  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  the  Good  Earl,  who  became 
j  the  wife  of  Richard  Nevil,  and  brought 
him  the  estates,  the  title  folloiving  soon 
afterwards. 

This  Richard  Nevil  was  “the  Stout  Earl” 
of  Warwick,  the  Kingmaker,  who,  joining  to 
great  natural  ability  immense  family  influ¬ 
ence,  became  the  most  powerful  subject  that 
our  country  has  seen.  Wherever  he  resided 
lie  kept  open  house,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the 
height  of  his  prosperity  the  number  of  people 
fed  daily  at  his  different  mansions  was  not 
less  than  thirty  thousand  !  His  history  is 
practically  that  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  up  to 
the  Battle  of  Barnet,  in  which  he  was  killed. 
To  tell  it  would  be  to  encroach  too  much  on 
the  schoolbook  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  Kingmaker  passed  very  little  of  his 
time  at  the  castle  on  the  Avon.  His  favourite 
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!  residence  was  the  Yorkshire  stronghold  of 
Middleliam,  which  afterwards  became  identi¬ 
fied  with  Richard  the  Third,  who  married 
Warwick’s  second  daughter.  In  the  history 
of  Warwick  Castle  the  most  picturesque 
incident  occurred  years  before  him,  in  1312, 
when  Gaveston,  who  had  been  captured  at 
Deddington,  was  here  brought  to  trial  by  the 
barons.  The  then  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom 
Piers  had  called  “  the  Black  Hound  of 
Arden,”  was  not  the  man  to  show  mercy  ; 
j  and  the  luckless  favourite  was  sentenced  to 
[  death  and  taken  to  Blacklow  Hill  close  by, 
where  he  was  promptly  executed,  “  his  head 
!  rolling  off  into  the  thicket.”  Forty-seven 
1  years  before  Gaveston’s  death  the  great  hall 
|  had  seen  an  even  greater  gathering  of  the 
j  English  barons.  Tiien  it  was  that  Henry  the 
j  Third  made  the  castle  his  headquarters  dur- 
!  ing  the  siege  of  Kenilworth,  and  there  it  was 
that  he  drew  up  the  “Dictum  de  Kenil- 
|  worth,”  which  was  proclaimed  from  the  high 
church  with  such  meagre  results.  A  promi¬ 
nent  object  in  the  landscape  is  this  Warwick 
Church,  rising  from  the  well-wooded  ridge, 
with  its  noble  tower,  and  its  elaborate  Beau¬ 
champ  Chapel,  shorn  greatly  of  its  splendour  in 
the  Puritan  times.  In  the  chapel  lie  many 
of  the  great  Warwick  earls,  and  with  them 
that  once  striking  personage  Robert  Dudley, 
Elizabeth’s  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  last  of  the 
rememberable  lords  of  Kenilworth. 

Who  the  Kenelm  was  that  gave  his  name 
to  Kenilworth  is  a  mystery  left  to  the 
romancer.  He,  however,  chose  such  a  strong 
position  for  his  house  that  it  eventually 
became  the  most  important  strategic  point  in 
central  England.  Situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Sow  with  its  tributary  it  was  an  easily 
defensible  peninsula,  and  when  the  dam  was 
thrown  across  so  as  to  form  the  hundred  acre 
lake  its  strength  was  considerably  increased. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  present  ruin  is  due 
to  that  Geoffrey  Clinton"  whom  Henry  the 
First  raised  “  from  the  dust  ”  to  be  his  chief 
minister.  Geoffrey  founded  the  castle,  and, 
as  a  set-off,  the  neighbouring  priory,  but  the 
later  builders  added  so  much  that  Kenil¬ 
worth  in  its  glory  would  have  been  almost 
unrecognisable  by  its  Norman  owner.  In 
King  John’s  time  Kenilworth  was.  a  royal 
castle,  and  it  continued  to  he  so  until  Simon 
de  Montfort  married  Alianore,  the  daughter 
of  the  third  Henry,  who  brought  it  to  him  as 
part  of  her  dowry.  Earl  Simon  was  the  best 
military  engineer  of  his  time,  and  thoroughly 
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up  to  date  in  all  his  proceedings.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  as  soon  as  he 
became  possessed  of  Kenilworth  he  proceeded 
to  improve  it,  and  to  arm  it  with  all  the  latest 
appliances. 

After  Evesham,  Simon  the  younger  took 
the  remnant  of  his  followers  to  Kenilworth, 
and  putting  Hastings  in  charge  of  the  defence, 
continued  his  somewhat  leisurely  flight. 
The  king  and  prince,  pursuing,  found  Kenil¬ 
worth  a  puzzler.  To  leave  it  behind  them 
unattacked  was  to  tempt  disaster,  and  to 
besiege  it  meant  giving  the  fugitive  every 
chance  of  escape.  Hastings  was  summoned 
to  surrender  peaceably,  but  his  answer  was  a 
defiance,  and  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1265,  the 
siege  began  in  earnest.  At  first  the  king’s 
men  could  do  nothing  ;  the  earl’s  petraria 
hurling  great  balls  of  stone  half  a  yard  in 
diameter  came  crashing  into  the  towers  and 
split  them  into  matchwood.  Prince  Edward, 
taking  matters  into  his  own  hands,  built  a 
huge  structure  to  overtop  the  castle  wall  and 
give  shelter  to  two  hundred  “  balistarii,”  who 
could  therefrom  rain  down  their  missiles. 
Slowly  was  the  tower  moved  up  to  the  wall, 
and  when  it  was  near  enough  for  the  balis¬ 
tarii  to  begin,  smash  came  a  shot  from  a 
“mangonel”  that  knocked  it  down  like  a 
card  house.  The  prince  then  devised  a 
“hear  ”  which  would  shelter  his  men  as  they 
worked  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  but  again  the 
terrible  mangonel  sent  forth  its  messenger 
and  crushed  the  bear  into  pulp.  Then  barges 
were  launched  on  the  lake  and  rowed  to  the 
attack,  and  all  were  settled  in  mid-channel. 
Then  a  tower  was  made,  and  the  Pope’s 
legate,  in  his  red  cape  and  surrounded  by 
bishops,  mounted  it,  and  from  it  excommuni¬ 
cated  the  garrison  ;  and  then  on  the  walls 
there  appeared  a  figure  in  a  white  cape  who 
caricatured  the  legate,  burlesqued  his  ges¬ 
tures,  and  excommunicated  him.  Then  re¬ 
course  was  had  to  arms  again,  but  in  vain, 
for  very  dreadful  was  the  garrison’s  artillery. 

One  little  touch  there  is  in  the  picture  which 
shows  how,  despite  the  stubbornness  of  the 
contest,  knightly  courtesy  was  not  forgotten. 

One  afternoon  the  shooting  from  the  castle 
suddenly  ceased,  the  drawbridge  was  lowered, 
and  through  the  postern  gate  came  a  solemn 
procession  of  monks  and  knights  in  mourning 
bearing  to  the  besiegers  the  corpse  of  one  of 
their  leaders  who  had  been  wounded  and 


captured,  and  had  died  a  prisoner.  As  the 
funeral  crossed  into  the  camp  the  fighting 
stopped,  and  there  went  forth  to  meet  the 


body  the  dead  knight’s  friends,  who  took  it 
home  for  burial.  Then  the  monks  and  their 
convoy  returned  within  the  postern  gate,  and 


the  drawbridge  was  raised  and  balistarii  and 
mangonel  men  resumed  their  duel,  which 
lasted  until  the  garrison  was  starved  out. 

Kenilworth  then  became  a  royal  castle 
with  Philip  Marmion  as  constable,  and  a 
royal  castle  it  remained  until  Elizabeth 
granted  it  to  Robert  Dudley.  It  was  one  of 
the  favourite  abodes  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
he  it  was  who  strengthened  and  improved  it, 
leaving  its  plan  much  as  we  now  see  it.  In 
the  seventh  year  of  Edward  the  Second 
there  was  a  great  tournament  at  Kenilworth, 
and  a  hundred  foreign  knights  of  distinction 
came  to  answer  the  challenge  of  Roger  Mor¬ 
timer,  “from  the  eve  of  St.  Matthew  till  the 
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day  after  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,”  and  there 
were  “  a  hundred  ladies  clad  in  silken  man¬ 
tles,”  and  the  guests  were  entertained  in 


Arthurian  fashion  at  a  round  table.  It  was 
to  Kenilworth  that  Edward  was  taken  on  his 
way  to  die  at  Berkeley  ;  and  at  Kenilworth 


the  fifth  Henry  was  keeping  Lent  when  the 
Dauphin  sent  him  the  tennis-balls  which  he 
returned  with  such  vigour  as  to  volley  the 
Frenchman  out  of  the  court — the  Agincourt. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  Kenilworth  ”  gives  a. 
well-known  picture  of  the  castle  in  the  days 
of  the  Dudley.  It  were  pity  to  spoil  his 
version  of  the  Robsart  legend  with  what 
seems  to  be  the  true  story  as  to  Amy’s  death 
at  Cumnor  in  1560,  long  before  Elizabeth  was- 
entertained  with  such  magnificence.  Dudley’s 
character  as  drawn  by  Sir  Walter  seems  to 
be  even  too  favourable.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  against  whom  appearances  were  always 
inconveniently  strong.  Amy  Robsart’s  death 
was  very  suspicious.  Then  he  secretly  married 
Lady  Sheffield,  whose  husband  had  died  of 
the  “  Leicester  rheum.  ”  Her  nails  and  hair 
began  to  fall  off  in  a  strange  manner  when 
Leicester’s  intrigue  with  Lady  Essex  made' 
her  existence  inconvenient.  By  marrying 
Sir  Edward  Stafford  a' d  saying  nothing 
about  her  marriage  with  Leicester  she  seems 
to  have  saved  her  life.  Lord  Essex  was 
killed  off  with  this  same  mysterious  “rheum,” 
which  nobody  could  trace  directly  home  to  the 
magnificent  earl ;  and  altogether  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  of  our  land  forces  destined  to 
act  against  the  Spaniards  when  they  landed 
was  not  a  particularly  pleasant  or  trustworthy 
personage.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  hands  of 
the  author  of  Waverley — and  there  let  us 
leave  him. 

His  son  by  Lady  Sheffield,  Sir  Robert,  the 
last  of  the  Kenilworth  Dudleys,  was  a  much 
more  attractive  character.  Handsome,  learned, 
accomplished,  expert  in  all  manly  exercises, 
and  of  an  adventurous  disposition,  he  had  few 
equals  in  England.  Fitting  out  an  expedition 
at  his  own  expense,  he  sailed  for  the  Spanish 
Main  and  the  Orinoco,  and  toughly  fought 
with  the  Spaniards,  as  duly  chronicled  in  his 
account  of  his  voyage  in  Hakluyt’s  collec¬ 
tion.  Withdrawing  to  the  Continent  in  dis¬ 
gust  at  his  legitimacy  not  being  acknowledged, 
he  took  away  with  him  Blanche  Southwell  dis¬ 
guised  as  his  page,  and  settled  at  Florence, 
where  he  lived  the  life  of  an  alchemist  and  gene¬ 
ral  engineer.  He  it  was  who  improved  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Leghorn  and  made  it  into  a  free  port : 
and  he  it  was  who  wrote  the  navigation  book 
“Del  Arcano  del  Mare,”  and  invented  the 
“  Earl  of  Warwick’s  Powder,”  that  only  gave 
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place  to  the  mixtures  of  Gregory  and  James. 
His  father  had  left  him  the  reversion  of 
Kenilworth,  hut  he  never  profited  by  it.  As 
titular  Earl  of  Warwick  and  “  Duke  of 


Northumberland  in  the  German  Empire,”  he  i  curious  mathematical  instruments,”  which,  in 
lived  magnificently  at  Florence  in  a  palace  of  |  the  manner  of  some  other  undesirable  sons, 
his  own  building,  and  there  he  died  1649,  |  they  “  speedilie  disposed  of  ”  and  turned 
leaving  to  his  sons  “his  manuscripts  and  [  into  cash. 


IAYS  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE. 


1.— Hero-Worship. 

I’m  only  just  a  little  chap  that’s  lately  come  to  school, 

But  feeling  very  jolly,  though  I’m  trying  to  be  cool, 

Because  you  see  I’m  chummy  with  our  “  captain,”  Richard 
W  ray ; 

He  handed  me  his  coat  to  hold  when  on  the  ground  to-day  ! 

Oh!  isn’t  he  a  “one-er,”  both  for  cricket  and  for  sports! 

A  jolly  sort  of  giant,  too,  that’s  never  out  of  sorts : 

He  did  the  mile  in — let  me  see — I  quite  forget  the  time, 

And  then  the  way  in  which  he  jumps  is  simply  something  prime  ! 

You  ought  to  see  him  playing  back  when  football  is  the  game; 
There  never  can  have  been  a  man  to  equal  him  in  fame ! 

And  thanks  to  him  we  beat  the  “  Hornets,”  easily,  of  course. 
While  Jenkins,  I,  and  all  our  gang,  were  shouting  ourselves 
hoarse. 

“Bully”  Dawson  doesn’t  like  him,  and  I  know  the  reason  why, 
Because  he  got  a  tanning  when  he  made  a  youngster  cry 
In  such  a  caddish  fashion  !  Well,  I  won’t  repeat  it  here, 

But  we’re  not  afraid  of  bullies  when  the  captain ’s  pretty  near. 

There’s  no  mistake  about  it,  he’s  a  Briton  and  a  brick, 

And  I  don’t  think  in  the  county  you  will  find  a  finer  “kick!” 
He  can  cut  a  ball  to  Jericho  and  make  a  splendid  catch  ; 

I  wonder  if  he’ll  notice  me  the  next  time  there’s  a  match  ! 


II. — MOSSOO  ! 

Ah,  yes,  my  friend,  I  tell  you  so,  it  is  one  solemn  truth, 

You  English  people  do  not  always  know  what’s  good  for  youth. 
This  teaching  is  a  farce,  a  bit  of  what  you  call  a  play, 
il la  foi,  c’est  vrai ! 

You  think  them  both  so  excellent,  your  Latin  and  your  Greek 
(Two  mummy  languages  they  are  for  nobody  to  speak), 

But  do  not  care  about  a  tongue  used  everywhere  to-day, 

Ma  foi,  c’est  vrai! 

My  pupils  don't  consider  me,  to  me  they  do  not  look, 

As  if  I  taught  a  language  dead  and  buried  in  a  book ; 

Why  don’t  you  let  lire  have  support?  that’s  what  I  mean  to  say 
Mu  foi ,  c’est  vrai! 

There  was  a  boy  impertinent,  a  circle  who  talked  of  frogs, 

And  said  the  French  would  soon  be  going  visiting  the  dogs ; 

I  gave  him  boxes  on  his  ear,  he  didn’t  like  it,  nay  ! 

Ma  foi,  c’est  vrai! 

Then  let  the  glorious  voice  of  France  be  heard  throughout  your 
land, 

And  throw  your  nnssty  Greek  aside  till  all  can  understand 
The  treasures  of  our  Gallic  lore — I’m  sure  you’ll  find  it  pay, 
Ma  foi,  c’est  vrai! 


III.— A  Retrospect. 

So  eight  long  years  have  passed  away  since  first  ..  came  to 
school, 

A  podgy  little  chap  about  the  height  of  yonder  stool ; 

Another  day  and  I  must  leave,  this  term  will  be  my  last ; 

How  everything  around  me  seems  to  conjure  up  the  past ! 

The  day  I  came  was  rather  dull,  with  intervals  of  rain. 

It  must  have  left  a  deep  impression  on  my  tender  brain  ; 

I  know  it  was  eight  years  ago,  whatever  makes  it  seem 
As  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  and  all  the  rest  a  dream? 

I 

Again  I’m  in  that  singularly  mingled  state  of  mind, 

When  hope  and  fear  and  joy  and  grief  are  equally  combined , 
Again  I  find  a  creepy  feeling  somewhere  up  my  back, 
j  Through  swallowing  the  stories  of  my  wicked  cousin  Jack. 

i 

He  told  me,  I  remember,  a  most  dismal  tale  of  woe, 

Of  how  new  boys  are  “scarified,”  and  what  they  undergo; 

Ah,  Jack  !  it  wasn’t  quite  so  bad — perhaps  a  little  rough. 

But  nothing  very  dreadful  when  a  fellow ’s  fairly  tough. 

The  big  boys  were  so  very  big  and  mighty  in  my  eyes. 

But  they’ve  been  dwindling  ever  since,  at  least  in  point  oi 
size ; 

It’s  not  so  unaccountable,  considering  how  I’ve  grown. 

And  now  as  captain  of  the  team  I’m  sitting  here  alone. 

Ah,  yes,  indeed,  I  little  thought  to  scale  that  giddy  height; 
My  play  is  reckoned  wonderful  and  everything  that’s  right ; 
The  question,  though,  arises,  shall  I  ever  be  again 
Of  such  a  vast  importance  when  I  have  to  do  with  men? 

I  said  the  years  were  like  a  dream ;  it  isn’t  quite  a  fact — 

So  very  vividly  return  my  every  word  and  act ; 

The  simple  little  incidents  which  never  gained  renown, 

Not  merely  “precious  rows”  like  that  for  “larking”  in  the 
town. 


I  wonder  how  old  “Carrots”  is  that  patronised  me  so? 

I  heard  he  went  to  Africa  a  year  or  two  ago  ; 

And  Simpkins,  Smith,  and  “  Juggler”  too,  there’s  quite  a  lengthy 
list 

Of  those  who’ve  left  so  very  long  that  none  of  them  are  missed. 

The  masters,  too — hullo,  what’s  that?  Exactly  as  I  thought, 

There’s  some  one  singing  out,  and  so  I’ll  cut  these  verses 
short 

With  “Long  live  all  our  gallant  boys,  the  masters  long  live 
they, 

And  in  the  ‘Past  and  Present’  match  may  I  be  there  to 
play!” 
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BOYHOOD  AHD  YOUTH  OF  SAMUEL  MORLEY. 


By  Sev.  J.  Beanwhite  French. 


A  bout  Talf-way  down  Well  Street,  Hack- 
J\_  ney,  on  the  right-hand  side,  there 
stands,  and  has  stood  at  least  for  the  whole 
of  the  present  century,  a  detached  residence 
of  some  size  and  importance  called  The 
Eagles,  two  of  those  king  of  birds  graven  in 
stone  standing  on  the  pilasters  of  the  gate¬ 
ways. 

Here  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  lived 
Mr.  John  Morley,  of  the  firm  of  I.  and  R. 
Morley,  of  Wood  Street,  a  man  of  high  cha¬ 
racter  and  standing  in  the  City  of  London. 
A  well-to-do  home  was  that  in  Well  Street, 
but,  best  of  all,  it  was  a  home  of  piety.  Mr. 
John  Morley  was  known  and  esteemed  as  a 
ChrisciaT  man,  he  and  his  family  attending 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Burder  at  St. 
Thomas’s  Square  Chapel.  There  were  three 
sons  who  were  brought  up  in  that  godly  home, 
and  all  three  grew  up  to  be  men  of  high  cha¬ 
racter  and  of  Christian  standing.  It  is  of  the 
youngest  of  these,  Samuel,  that  we  have  to 
tell  here.  His  was  a  name  which,  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  manhood,  became  known  well-nigh 
the  whole  world  over  as  a  Christian  philan¬ 
thropist.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  see  how 
the  boy  grew  into  such  a  man. 

Samuel  Morley  was  born  October  loth, 
1809.  Much  is  not  told  of  his  boyhood,  but 
the  little  that  is  told  of  him  is  good.  First 
we  learn  that,  being  sent  to  a  private  school, 
he  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  assiduous 
attention  to  his  studies,  that  it  was  said  in 
the  school  that  Samuel  Morley  would  be 
either  a  minister  or  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
Thus  “  the  boy  was  father  to  the  man.”  He 
became  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  a  most 
conscientious  and  useful  and  honoured  one 
too ;  and  he  became  in  the  best  sense  a 
minister  also,  one  bent  on  serving  his  fellow- 
creatures,  especially  the  poorest  of  them,  by 
helping  them  in  this  life,  and  by  helping 
them  on  to  another. 

Further,  we  learn  that  an  all-pervading 
influence  in  that  home  at  Hackney  was  the 
mother’s.  She  brought  that  influence  to  bear 
specially  on  her  boys ;  she  instilled  high  prin¬ 
ciple  into  them,  led  their  minds  into  the  ways 
of  Christ,  and  directed  their  reading  and 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  God 
blessed  her  holy  influence  to  the  good  of  her 
sons.  “I  am,”  said  Samuel  Morley,  in  his 
later  days,  “ what  my  mother  made  me.” 
Many  a  good  man  has  had  to  say  that.  Who 
can  tell  what  godly  mothers  have  done  to 
bless  the  world  ?  Happy  is  the  youth  who 
feels  the  mother’s  influence  to  be  strong  upon 
him — so  strong  that  he  cannot  shake  it  off ! 
That  youth  will  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  which 
every  youth  does  not,  but  something  far  less 
than  a  man.  And  when  such  a  youth  be¬ 
comes  a  man  he  will  thank  God  for  what  his 
mother  was  to  him,  and  will  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledge,  as  Samuel  Morley  did,  “I  am 
what  my  mother  made  me.” 

In  the  house  in  Well  Street  good  men  were 
often  entertained,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley  not 
being  forgetful  of  showing  hospitality  to 
strangers,  and  in  some  cases  the  strangers 
became  friends.  This  was  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  the  Rev.  James  Parsons,  of  York. 
Mr.  Parsons’s  celebrity  as  a  preacher  often 
brought  him  to  the  metropolis,  where  crowds 
were  attracted  to  hear  him  at  Surrey  Chajiel, 
the  old  Tabernacle  in  Moorfields,  Tottenham 
Court  Road  Chapel,  and  elsewhere.  During 
these  periodical  visits  Mr.  Parsons  was  often 
the  guest  of  Mr.  Morley  at  The  Eagles,  and 
there  was  at  least  one  of  the  lads  who  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  grave  bearing  and 
holy  deportment  of  this  “man  of  God. ”  Not 
less  was  he  moved  by  the  powerful  appeals, 
striking  in  form  anil  delivered  almost  in 
whispers,  of  this  remarkable  preacher,  and 
the  youth  Samuel  Morley  seems  often  to 


have  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  visits. 
On  one  such  occasion,  he  tells  us,  the  con¬ 
viction  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  if  life 
with  him  was  to  become  what  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  that  it  should  be  he  must  give  him¬ 
self  up  to  Christ,  and  that  the  thing  must  be 
done  at  once.  And  he  did  it. 

This  was  “  the  crisis  of  being  ”  with  Samuel 
Morley.  All  the  influence  of  father  and 
mother,  and  of  the  godly  associations  of  the 
home  and  the  sanctuary,  culminated  in  this 
grand  act  of  consecration  to  Christ.  From 
that  hour  Samuel  Morley’s  course  of  life  was 
fixed  and  settled.  He  was  “on  the  Lord’s 
side  ;  ”  he  was  Christ’s  servant. 

Did  Samuel  Morley’s  determination  to  be¬ 
come  a  follower  of  Christ  make  him  a  less 
manly  young  fellow?  Not  at  all.  There  was 
never  anything  poor  or  weak  about  him  ;  he 
was  bright,  self-possessed,  dignified,  and 
withal  gentle  and  loving,  as  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Harrison,  who  knew  him,  and  was  with  him 
in  the  business  house  in  Wood  Street  in  the 
early  times  of  both  of  them,  testifies.  He 
says  everybody  in  the  house  loved  Samuel 
Morley.  Need  we  ask  whether  his  religion 
made  him  a  worse  man  of  business  ?  Such 
a  youth  as  Samuel  Morley  was  when  he 
entered  his  father’s  warehouse,  it  was  evident 
that  he  would  put  new  life  into  the  concern. 
And  so  he  did.  His  plans  and  his  enterprise 
made  the  business  what  it  had  never  been 
before.  It  multiplied  manifold,  and  ‘  ‘  Morley’s 
Hosiery  ”  became  renowned,  and  No.  18, 
Wood  Street,  the  first  house  in  the  trade. 

Let  no  youth  imagine  that  to  become  a 
Christian  man  would  hinder  his  way  in  life. 


It  will  not  if  he  become  a  man.  There  is 
j  something  wrong  about  the  religion  if  it 
makes  a  man  weak  in  energy  and  wanting  in 
|  purpose.  It  is  not  the  religion  of  the  Bible ; 
for  that  tells  him  to  be  “  diligent  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,”  while  he  is  “  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord  ” 

Samuel  Morley  gained  for  himself  renown, 
not  from  the  abundance  of  his  possessions,  but 
from  the  abundance  of  his  gifts.  It  came 
first  of  all  from  his  beginning  well  in  youth, 
then  from  going  on  well  in  ripening  manhood 
and  in  advancing  age.  No  better  advice 
could  be  given  to  a  youth  than  that  he  should 
follow,  though  at  a  humble  distance,  in  the 
steps  of  Samuel  Morley. 

Canon  Fleming,  in  his  address  at  the  re¬ 
cently  open  tomb  of  Mr.  Morley,  told  of  his 
friend’s  admiration  for  a  short  but  compre¬ 
hensive  prayer  which  Dr.  Arnold  wrote  for 
j  himself  and  ottered  daily  before  he  went  into 
the  great  public  school  at  Rugby,  of  which 
he  was  head  master.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of 
that  prayer,  Canon  Fleming  said,  that  Mr. 
Morley  had  lived  and  worked  and  laboured 
for  God  and  man.  No  doubt  he  had  vir¬ 
tually  made  it  his  own,  and  used  it  before 
going  into  his  business.  It  were  well  that 
every  youth  should  begin  business  life  with 
it,  and  make  it  his  morning  prayer  through 
all  his  business  days.  Here  it  is  : 

“  O  Lord,  I  am  going  into  a  busy  world  ;  eye,  ear, 
and  thought  will  be  needed  in  that  busy  world  :  before 
I  go  into  it  I  commit  eye,  ear,  thought,  to  Thee.  Keep 
their  work  Thine  own,  that  as  by  natural  laws  ray 
heart  beats  and  my  blood  flows  without  any  thought 
of  mine  for  them,  so  my  spiritual  life  may  hold  on  its 
course  when  I  cannot  consciously  turn  to  Thee  to 
commit  every  particular  thought  to  Thee.  Hear  me 
for  my  Redeemer’s  sake.  Amen.  ” 


DOINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


MARCH. 


e|^he  .Poultry  Run.— The  work  in  the  poultry  run 
JL  begins  this  month  in  earnest.  You  have  of 
course  made  up  your  mind  as  to  the  kind  of  fowls  you 
are  to  keep,  and  it  may  be  that  you  have  chickens,  or 
at  all  events  a  sitting  hen.  You  have  already  also— 
and  if  not  lose  no  time  about  it— seen  thoroughly  to  all 
repairs  and  to  the  general  “get-up”  of  your  establish¬ 
ment.  If  you  have  had  to  build,  you  have  studied  the 
best  and  most  economical  plans.  Nor  have  you  for¬ 
gotten  the  good  old  proverb,  “Much  cry  and  little 
wool,”  which  is  applicable  to  the  economy  of  poultry 
runs  in  this  way  :  You  may  make  the  most  expensive 
and  dashy-looking  house,  yard,  and  fencing  possible, 
and  may  not  be  half  so  successful  as  some  poor  boy 
whose  fowl-house  is  a  series  of  old  soda-tubs,  and  who 
sets  his  hens  out  of  doors  in  quiet  corners  under  rocks 
or  banks  or  hedgerows.  Now  we  do  not  care  what  your 
arrangements  are  as  to  outward  show,  but  do  let  us 
have  a  little  scientific  arrangement  nevertheless.  If, 
then,  you  already  have  a  poultry  run,  take  a  glance 
round  ii  and  see  whether  everything  he  in  floating  order 
and  shipshape.  The  roof,  for  instance.  Does  it  leak? 
See  to  that  at  once.  If  it  be  felt,  half  a  bucket  of  tar, 
at  a  cost  of  twopence,  will  be  well  expended  ;  over  the 
tar  put  plenty  of  sand.  If  it  be  thatch,  examine  it 
well  all  over  ;  and  if  in  any  place  it  be  getting  thin, 
add  thereto  long  strong  straw  and  good  clay.  Thatch, 
remember,  makes  the  best  of  all  roofs. 

See  that  the  nests  are  well  filled  with  straw,  and  not 
so  positioned  as  to  receive  the  droppings  from  the 
perches.  The  perches  themselves  should  be  sizable, 
high  enough  to  suit  the  kind  of  fowls  you  are  keeping, 
and  clean — not  greasy.  The  floor  should  also  be  clean, 
and  kept  so,  for  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  offal 
from  any  animal  is  poisonous  in  its  exhalations  to  the 
animal  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  floor  should  be 
kept  dry.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  peat  dross  over 
it  if  it  cannot  be  cleaned  out  daily. 

Well,  so  much  for  the  inside.  Out  of  doors  you  have 
not  forgotten  that  essential  of  health  -the  ilust-hath. 
Remember  it  should  have  a  covering  over  it  and  partly 
around  it— in  fact,  it  should  be  a  kind  of  shed,  turned 
towards  the  south  and  east,  but  still  sheltered  from 
prevailing  winds  and  rains.  Do  not  forget  plenty  of 
gravel  in  your  run,  old  lime,  sand,  etc.  ;  and  keep  the 
water-dishes  well  filled  and  clean. 

If  you  take  all  the  above  hints  you  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  success. 

The  month  of  March  is  apt  to  be  a  very  changeable 


one,  so  that  the  greatest  care  must  he  taken  of  young 
chickens.  Oatmeal  draggled  with  milk  is  good,  and  if 
warm  so  much  the  better ;  and  you  cannot  feed  too 
often. 

Thu  Pigeon  Loft. — As  in  the  poultry  run  so  with 
the  pigeon  ioft.  All  uncompleted  repairs  and  all 
renovations  must  be  set  about  and  completed  without 
a  moment’s  delay.  Read  last  month’s  Doings.  We 
may  add  a  word  of  caution  about  draughts  and  mice  ; 
the  former  are  most  dangerous  in  a  loft,  especially 
where  the  pigeons  are  fancy  ones  and  very  likely  deli¬ 
cate  ;  while  mice  do  a  deal  of  mischief  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  is  generally  possible  to  keep  them  out, 
and  we  would  advise  you  to  try  this  plan.  But  poison 
should  on  no  account  be  used  about  a  loft.  Even  if  it 
were  possible  to  prevent  its  being  dangerous  to  the 
lives  of  your  pigeons,  you  cannot  help  its  being  dele¬ 
terious  to  their  health,  for  mice  will  get  into  holes  and 
comers  and  die,  and  become  a  pest.  We  wish  our 
pigeon-fanciers  would  try  the  plan  of  training  a  cat, 
or  rather  kitten,  to  live  in  the  loft.  It  can  be  done, 
and  if  she  he  carefully  fed  and  trained  the  birds  will 
be  safe  enough. 

About  buying  pigeons.  From  the  letters  of  some  of 
our  correspondents  we  are  sure  they  are  imposed  upon 
and  get  real  mongrels.  Well,  we  cannot  advise  you 
better  than  to  buy  through  the  columns  of  such  papers 
as  the  “Stock-keeper"  or  “Exchange  and  Mart.”  Re¬ 
member,  though,  that  sharpers  advertise  in  both,  in 
spite  of  all  that  editors  can  do,  so  gang  warily. 

It  is  better  to  begin  with  the  commoner  kind  of 
pigeons,  and  after  you  have  gained  some  experience- 
say  in  a  year’s  time— and  have  saved  some  money,  t< 
go  in  for  fancy  ones. 

We  hope  there  is  plenty  of  light  in  your  loft,  for  nc 
animal  can  thrive  in  darkness  and  gloom  ;  even  grass 
that  grows  in  cellars  is  white  aud  feeble.  About  the 
end  of  this  month  will  be  time  enough,  as  a  rule,  to 
mate.  Mate  together  only  healthy,  strong  young 
birds,  and  the  better  they  are  in  the  points  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  kind  they  represent  the  better  it  will  be 
for  you,  especially  if  you  entertain  any  idea  of  show¬ 
ing. 

The  Aviary.— Read  last  month’s  Doings,  and  if  you 
have  not  already  prepared  your  breeding-cages,  do  so 
without  loss  of  time,  not  forgetting  that  they  must  not 
only  be  sweet  and  clean,  but  perfectly  dry  before  your 
birds  are  turned  in. 


36§  The  Boy’$  Owij  Paper. 


We  make  no  pretence  in  these  columns  to  advise 
hoys  who  are  ambitious  enough  to  go  in  for  a  very 
large  number  ot  birds,  say  ten  or  a  dozen  pairs.  A 
bird-room  is  then  needed  ;  and  whosoever  has  a  bird- 
room  should  have  a  book,  and  that  book  should  be 
Blakston’s  (Cassell  and  Co. ) ;  but  we  can  give  hints  for 
all,  and  especially  for  lads  who  have  say  two  pairs. 
We  do  not  advise  you  to  have  more,  but  to  do  those 
well. 

As  to  pairing.  Be  guided  by  the  weather,  only 
remember  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  nor 
a.  few  fine  days  prove  that  spring  has  come.  Be 
patient,  and  feed  well  meanwhile,  and  keep  the  birds 
comfortable. 

The  Kennel. — Be  sure  to  make  a  practice  of  feed¬ 
ing  regularly  ;  and  as  during  this  month  the  weather 
is  likely  to  be  somewhat  changeable  and  Inclement,  it 
is  a3  well  not  to  wash  the  dog  much,  nor  put  him  in 
the  water.  It  is  great  fim  for  a  dog  who  is  fond  of  it 
to  have  a  splash  and  a  swim,  hut  if  he  is  allowed  to 
go  into  kennel  without  being  thoroughly  dried  down, 
then  a  chill  and  perhaps  even  inflammation  is  apt  to 
be  the  result. 

But  the  comb  and  the  hard  brush  should  be  used 
every  day  and  all  the  year  round. 

Bees. — If  you  now  look  under  the  head  of  “Apiary” 
in  the  “  Exchange  and  Mart,”  or  if  you  consult  a  jour¬ 
nal  devoted  to  bees,  you  will  find  stock  advertised  for 
sale.  But  see  that  it  be  young,  say  last  year's  swarms. 
Feeding  must  still  be  continued,  although  bees  now 
begin  to  make  a  stir,  and  come  out  on  sunshiny  days 
to  look  for  the  earlier  flowers. 

Get  ready  your  hives,  and  everything  for  the  coming 
season,  and  keep  all  clean  and  tidy. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.  —  Whatever  has  not  been 
done  as  advised  in  last  month’s  Doings  should  now  be 
accomplished  in  fine  weather.  It  is  time  all  seeds 
were  in  if  you  want  an  early  crop  and  a  good  one. 
Prepare  your  beds  therefore  at  once,  and  get  in  your 
seeds  of  all  kinds.  Be  economical  with  space.  We 
mean  that  while  such  seeds  as  onions,  parsnips, 
carrots,  etc.,  have  at  least  nine  inches  between  the 
drills,  there  are  very  likely  spots  about  the  borders 
where  lettuces  should  be  sown,  and  afterwards  planted 
out. 

The  Flower  Garden.— Attend  to  the  walks  and 
borders,  and  keep  down  weeds  wherever  they  appear. . 
It  will  be  time  now  to  think  of  sowing  annuals,  but  if 
you  bny  these  in  packets  the  instructions  will  be  found 
thereon.  Besides,  many  of  these  are  best  sown  in  heat 
or  under  glass. 

The  Window  Garden.— Read  last  month’s  Doings.  I 
You  may  sow  tropoeolums  —  the  climbing  sort  —  and 
the  canary  creeper,  and  generally  arrange  for  the 
future  beauty  of  your  window-ledge  boxes. 


(£orre6poni)cnce„ 


C.  DE  C.  T.— No,  yon  are  not  at  liberty  to  use,  by  send¬ 
ing  to  other  papers,  or  in  any  other  way  that  in¬ 
fringes  on  our  copyrights,  stories,  articles,  or  illus¬ 
trations  that  appear  in  the  B.  O.  P. 

Inquisitive  (Sleaford).— The  coloured  plates  of  the 
current  volume  can  only  be  obtained  at  present  by 
purchasing  the  monthly  parts  in  which  they  appear. 
On  the  completion  of  the  volume,  however,  they 
will  be  issued  in  a  packet,  price  Is.  6d.,  for  the 
benefit  of  weekly  readers  who  may  wish  to  secure 
them. 

Schoolboy. — We  are  not  in  want  of  any  such  story. 
Pray  do  not  send  the  MS. 

D.  T.  (Reading.)—  Pray  give  up  all  such  monstrous 
notions.  Surely  Christ  is  able,  not  only  to  forgive 
us  our  sins,  but  also  to  keep  us  from  falling  !  How 
dare  one  think  of  mutilating  the  body  God  has  given 
l-ather  than  ask  Him  for  restraining  and  upholding 
grace  ?  Live  plainly,  eschewing  alcohol  and  smoking, 
retire  and  rise  early,  take  a  cold  bath  every  morning, 
and  engage  as  actively  as  possible  in  some  good  out¬ 
door  sport. 

Z.,  H.  H.,  and  Others. — All  the  monthly  parts  before 
Part  33  (Vol.  rv.),  are  out  of  print.  The  packets  of 
plates  can  be  had  of  Vols.  I.,  v.,  VI.,  vil.,  Yin. 
Plates  are  not  sold  apart  from  the  monthly  parts 
with  which  they  are  issued,  excepting  in  the  yearly 
packets  prepared  for  each  volume. 

A.  D.  (Barbados.)  —  There  will  no  doubt  be  other 
writing  competitions  in  due  course ;  we  cannot 
promise  definitely  as  to  the  “when.”  We  rejoice  to 
hear  how  very  popular  is  the  B.  0.  P.  with  the  lads 
of  Barbados. 

Eggs. — The  egg  you  send  is  that  of  the  Garden  War¬ 
bler,  a  little  large,  and  curiously  marked. 

Birds’  Eggs. — Try  Morris’s  “History  of  British  Birds’ 
Eggs  and  Nests.”  Eggs  are  so  very  variable  that  it 
is  impossible  to  name  a  great  many  by  the  aid  of 
plates,  coloured  or  otherwise. 

Painter. — Yes ;  provided  they  are  offered  as  copied 
from  the  B.  O.  P. 

C.  K.  (Ceylon),  who  writes  to  say  how  very  popular  Is 
the  B.  0.  P.  there,  and  who  “  would  like  English 
boys  to  know  how  widespread  is  the  circulation  of 
the  paper,”  is  thanked  for  his  letter.  But  why  do 
not  the  Ceylon  boys  do  something  for  our  Gordon 
Memorial  ? 


The  Two  Owls. — 1.  There  is  Samlah  of  Masrekah  in 
Genesis  xxxvi.  36.  That  is  the  nearest  word  to 
Mareshah  that  occurs  to  us.  2.  Articles  on  bird¬ 
stuffing  were  in  the  third  volume  under  the  heading 
of  “The  Boy’s  Own  Museum.” 

R.  D.  Hotchkis. — Write  to  the  Secretary,  German 
Gymnastic  Society,  26,  St.  Pancras  Road,  King’s 
Cross.  That  is  the  largest  gymnastic  club  in 
London.  There  is  one  in  connection  with  the  young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Aldersgate  Street. 

BAR.NEY.  —  It  is  merely  a  question  of  focusing  and 
illumination.  In  the  sketch  you  send  the  lamp  is 
too  mucli  to  the  side  of  the  picture.  It  would  he 
better  to  experiment  with  the  single  lens. 

W.  M.  S. — It  is  a  printer’s  error,  in  which  the  Q  was 
taken  for  a  2.  The  address  of  the  Ocean  and  General 
Guarantee  Company  is,  as  you  say,  4,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  e.c.  There  is  no  Victoria  Street,  e.  c. 


Monarchy. — Immediate  action  is  not  necessary ;  there 
is  no  cause  for  alarm.  The  Queen  has  no  intention, 
of  “  disbanding  the  army  and  navy,  and  selling  the 
ships  and  naval  stores,  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  or  parliament.”  There  would  be  difficulties 
in  the  way— great  difficulties. 

J.  Soane.— The  Tay  Bridge  furnished  the  “Christmas 
Accident "  in  1879.  It  was  partly  blown  down  on 
the  28th  ot  December  in  that  year  while  a  North 
British  Railway  train  was  passing  over  it. 


Kingston  Bridge. — The  London  Sanctuaries  were  the 
Minories,  Salisbury  Court.,  Whitefriars,  Fullwood's 
Rents,  Mitre  Court,  Baldwin’s  Gardens,  the  Savoy, 
the  Clinic,  Deadman’s  Place,  Montague  Close,  and 
the  Mint.  Their  privileges  were  taken  away  in  1697. 

I  A  White  Rat.— Dress  sores  with  benzoated  oxide  of 
zinc.  Do  not  feed  so  exclusively  on  bread-and-milk. 
Give  grain  and  fruit. 


"MESSY  SPRING-TIDE.” 


A  DOG  WITH  A  BAD  NAME 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “  Reginald  Cruden,"  “My  Friend  Smith,"  etc  ,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. — A  PLUNGE  DOWNWARD. 

A  chill  October  squall  was  whistling  through  the 
trees  in  Regent’s  Park,  stirring  up  the  fallen 
leaves  on  the  footpaths,  and  making  the  nurse¬ 
maids,  as  they  listlessly  trundled  their  perambu¬ 
lators,  shiver  suddenly  and  think  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  fire  and  the  singing  kettle  on  the  hob.  < 


The  gathering  clouds  above  sent  the  park- 
keeper  off  to  his  shed  for  a  waterproof 
and  emptied  the  carriage-drive  of  the 
vehicles  in  which  a  few  semi-grand 
people  were  taking  an  afternoon 
airing  at  half-a-crown  an  hour. 
A  little  knot  of  small  boys, 
intently  playing  football, 
with  piled-up  jackets  for 
goals  and  an  old  parti¬ 
coloured  “  bouncer ” 
for  a  ball,  were  the  last 
to  take  alarm  at  the  lower- 
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ing  sky  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  big  drops  fell 
in  their  midst  that  they  scattered  right 
and  left,  and  left  the  park  empty. 

No  ;  not  quite  empty.  One  young  man 
sat  on  through  the  rain  on  the  seat  from 
which  he  had  been  watching  the  boys’ 
game.  A  shabby,  almost  ragged  young 
man,  with  a  disagreeable  face  and  an 
almost  contemptuous  curl  of  the  lips,  as 
the  rain,  gathering  force  every  second, 
buffeted  him  in  the  face  and  drenched 
him  where  he  sat.  There  were  a  hundred 
seats  more  sheltered  than  that  on  which 
he  sat ;  and  by  walking  scarcely  fifty 
yards  he  could  have  escaped  the  rain 
altogether.  But  he  sat  recklessly  on,  and 
let  the  rain  do  its  worst,  his  eyes  still  on 
the  empty  football-field,  and  his  ears 
ringing  still  with  the  merry  shouts  of  the 
departed  boys. 

My  reader,  had  he  chanced  to  pass 
down  that  deserted  walk  on.  this  stormy 
afternoon,  would  hardly  have  recognised 
in  the  lonely  occupant  of  that  seat  the 
John  Jeffreys  he  had  seen  six  months  ago 
at  Charges  Street.  It  was  not  merely  that 
he  looked  haggard  and  ill,  or  that  his 
clothes  were  ragged.  That  was  bad 
enough,  but  the  reader  has  seen  him  in 
such  a  plight  before.  But  what  lie  has 
not  seen  before — or  if  at  all,  only  in  pass¬ 
ing  moments — is  the  bitter,  hard  look 
on  his  face,  changing  it  miserably.  A 
stranger  passing  him  that  afternoon 
would  have  said, 

“  There  sits  a  man  who  hates  all  the 
world.” 

We  who  know  him  better  would  have 
said, 

“  There  sits  our  poor  dog  with  a  bad 
name,  deserted  even  by  hope.” 

And  so  it  was. 

Jeffreys  had  left  Clarges  Street  smart¬ 
ing  under  a  sense  of  injury,  but  still 
resolved  to  keep  up  the  fight  for  his  good 
name,  in  which  for  so  many  months  past 
he  had  been  engaged. 

Not  by  appealing  to  Mr.  Bimbolt. 
Although  he  knew,  had  Mr.  Bimbolt  been 
at  home,  all  this  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened,  his  pride  forbade  him  now  to  take 
a  single  step  to  reinstate  himself  in  a 
house  from  which  he  had  been  so  igno- 
miniously  expelled.  No,  not  even  when 
that  house  held  within  its  walls  Percy 
and  Baby.  The  idea  of  going  back  filled 
him  with  horror. 

On  the  contrary,  he  would  hide  him¬ 
self  from  them,  even  though  they  sought 
to  find  him  ;  and  not  till  his  name  was  as 
good  as  theirs  would  he  see  them  again 
or  come  near  them. 

Which  surely  was  another  way  of  re¬ 
solving  never  to  see  them  again  ;  for  the 
leopard  cannot  change  his  spots  or  the 
Ethiopian  his  skin !  A  bad  name  is  a  stain 
which  no  washing  can  efface ;  it  clings 
wherever  you  go,  and  often  men  who  see 
it  see  nothing  else  in  you  but  the  scar. 

So  thought  poor  Jeffreys  as  he  slowly 
turned  his  back  on  all  that  was  dear  to 
him  in  life,  and  went  out  into  the  night 
of  the  unsympathetic  city. 

_  At  first,  as  I  said,  he  tried  to  hold  up 
his  head.  He  inquired  in  one  or  two 
quarters  for  work.  But  the  question 
always  came  up, 

“  What  is  your  character  ?  ” 

“I  have  none,” he  would  say,  doggedly. 

|  Why  did  you  leave  your  last  place  ?  ” 

“  I  was  turned  away.” 

“  What  for  1  ” 

“Because  I  am  supposed  to  have  killed 
a  boy  once.” 

Once  indeed  he  did  get  a  temporary  job  1 
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at  a  warehouse — as  a  porter — and  for  a 
week,  a  happy  week,  used  his  broad  back 
and  brawny  arms  in  carrying  heavy  loads 
and  lifting  weights.  Hope  sprang  again 
within  him  as  he  laboured.  He  might 
yet,  by  beginning  at  the  lowest  step, 
rise  above  his  evil  name  and  conquer  it. 

Alas  !  One  day  a  shilling  was  lost 
from  the  warehouseman’s  desk.  Jeffreys 
had  been  seen  near  the  place  and  was 
suspected.  He  resented  the  charge 
scornfully  at  first,  then  savagely,  and  in 
an  outbreak  of  rage  struck  his  accuser. 
He  was  impeached  before  the  head  of  the 
firm,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
come  without  a  character.  That  was 
enough.  He  was  bundled  out  of  the  place 
at  five  minutes’  notice,  with  a  threat  of  a 
policeman  if  he  made  it  six.  And  even 
when  a  week  later  the  shilling  was  found 
in  the  warehouseman’s  blotting-paper,  no 
one  doubted  that  the  cashiered  rogue 
was  as  cunning  as  he  was  nefarious. 

After  that  he  had  given  up  what 
seemed  the  farce  of  holding  up  his  head. 
What  was  the  use,  he  said,  when,  as  sure 
as  night  follows  day,  that  bad  name  of 
his  dogged  him  wherever  he  went  ? 

So  Jeffreys  began  to  go  down.  In  after 
years  he  spoke  very  little  of  those  six 
months  in  London,  and  when  he  did  it 
was  about  people  he  had  met,  and  not 
about  himself.  What  he  did,  where  he 
lodged,  how  he  lived,  these  were  matters 
he  never  mentioned  and  never  liked  to  be 
asked  about. 

I  am  quite  sure  myself  that  the  reason 
of  this  silence  was  not  shame.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  fellows  who  revenge 
themselves  on  fate  by  deliberately  going 
to  the  bad.  At  his  worst,  he  had  no 
taste  for  vice  or  any  affinity  for  it.  He 
may  have  sunk  low,  not  because  he  him¬ 
self  was  low,  but  because  in  his  miserable 
feud  with  all  the  world  he  scorned  not 
to  share  the  lot  of  others  as  miserable  as 
himself. 

His  money — he  had  a  few  pounds  when 
he  left  Clarges  Street — soon  failed  him. 
He  made  no  great  efforts  to  keep  it,  and 
was  relieved  to  see  the  end  of  it.  His 
companions  in  misery  soon  helped  him 
away  with  it,  and  he  let  them. 

But  when  it  was  gone  the  old  necessity 
for  work  came  back.  By  day  he  hardly 
ever  ventured  out  of  his  court  for  fear  of 
being  seen  by  some  one  who  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  rescue  him  from  his  present 
condition.  At  night  he  wandered  rest¬ 
lessly  about  in  the  narrow  streets  pick¬ 
ing  up  an  early  morning  job  at  Covent 
Garden  or  in  the  omnibus  stables. 

He  moved  his  lodgings  incessantly, 
one  week  inhabiting  a  garret  in  West¬ 
minster,  another  sharing  a  common  room 
in  Whitechapel,  another  doing  without 
lodgings  altogether.  He  spoke  little  or 
not  at  all  to  his  fellow-miserables,  not 
because  he  despised  them,  but  because 
they  fought  shy  of  him.  They  disliked 
his  superior  ways,  and  his  ill-concealed 
disgust  of  their  habits  and  vices.  They 
could  have  forgiven  him  for  being  a 
criminal  in  hiding,  that  they  were  used 
to.  But  a  man  who  spoke  like  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  took  no  pleasure  in  their  low 
sports,  and  sat  dumb  while  they  talked 
loud  and  broad,  seemed  to  them  an  inter¬ 
loper  and  an  intruder. 

Once — it  was  about  the  beginning  of 
August— in  a  lodging-house  across  the 
river,  he  met  a  man  to  whom  for  a  day 
or  two  he  felt  drawn.  His  story  was  a 
sad  one.  His  father  had  been  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  the  boy  had  been  brought  up 


in  luxury  and  virtue.  While  at  school  his 
father  had  died,  and  before  he  had  left 
school  his  mother  had  been  married  again 
to  a  brute  who  not  only  broke  her  heart, 
but,  after  setting  himself  to  corrupt  his 
stepson,  had  at  last  turned  him  adrift 
without  a  penny  in  the  world.  The  lad, 
with  no  strong  principle  to  uphold  him, 
had  sunk  deep  in  vice.  Yet  there  lurked 
about  him  occasional  flashes  of  something 
better. 

“After  all,”  lie  would  say  to  Jeffreys, 
as  the  two  lay  at  night  almost  on  bare 
boards,  “  what’s  the  odds  ?  I  may  be 
miserable  one  day,  but  I’m  jolly  the  next. 
Now  you  seem  to  prefer  to  be  uniformly 
miserable.” 

“  Hardly  a  case  of  preference,”  said 
J effreys ;  “  but  I’m  not  sure  that  it 
wouldn’t  be  more  miserable  to  be  jolly.” 

“  Try  it.  You’d  give  a  lot  to  forget  all 
about  everything  for  an  hour,  wouldn’t 
you  1  ” 

“  It  would  be  pleasant.” 

“  You  can  do  it.” 

“  By  dropping  asleep  1  ” 

“  Sleep  !  That’s  the  time  I’m  most 
miserable.  I  remember  the  old  days 
then,  and  my  mother,  and —  I  say, 
Jeffreys,  I  was  once  nearly  drowned  at 
Eton.  Just  as  I  was  going  down  for  the 
last  time  I  put  up  my  hand,  and  a  fellow 
saw  it  and  came  in  and  fished  me  out. 
What  a  born  fool  I  was  to  do  it.  I  was 
grateful  to  the  fellow  at  the  time.  I  hate 
him  now  !  ” 

And  the  poor  fellow,  with  all  the  man¬ 
hood  out  of  him,  cried  himself  to  sleep  ; 
and  Jeffreys  in  mercy  said  not  a  word  to 
stop  him. 

A  pitiful  sort  of  friendship  sprung  up 
between  the  two — the  bitter  strong  one 
and  the  vicious  weak  one.  It  kept  a  soft 
corner  in  Jeffreys’  heart  to  find  some  one 
who  held  to  him  even  in  this  degradation, 
and  to  the  poor  prodigal  it  was  worth 
anything  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to. 

Coming  home  one  wet  morning  from 
one  of  his  nocturnal  expeditions,  Jeffreys 
found  his  fellow-lodger  up,  with  a  bottle 
in  his  hands. 

“My  boy,  my  boy,”  cried  the  lad, 
“  you’re  in  luck,  and  just  in  time.  Who 
says  I’m  lost  to  all  decency  after  this  1 
Why,  1  might  have  hidden  it  away  when 
I  heard  you  coming  up.  No.  There’s 
something  of  the  nobleman  left  in  me  yet. 
Half  of  this  is  yours,  Jeffreys,  only  help 
yourself  quickly,  man,  or  I  may  repent.” 

He  held  out  the  bottle  tremblingly  and 
with  a  wince  that  spoke  volumes. 

“  Take  it.  I  never  went  halves  before, 
and  perhaps  I  never  shall  again.” 

Jeffreys  took  the  bottle.  It  was 
brandy. 

“  Half  a  tumbler  of  that,  J  effreys,  will 
make  another  man  of  you.  It  will  send 
you  into  dreamland.  You’ll  forget  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  misery  in  the  world. 
Don’t  be  squeamish,  old  fellow.  You’re 
cold  and  weak,  you  know  you  are ;  you 
ought  to  take  it.  You’re  not  too  good, 
surely — eh  ?  Man  alive,  if  you  never  do 
anything  worse  than  take  a  drop  of 
brandy,  you’ll  pass  muster.  Come,  I  say, 
you’re  keeping  me  waiting.” 

Jeffreys  sunk  on  a  chair  and  raised  the 
bottle  halfway  to  his  lips. 

What  was  it,  as  he  did  so,  which  flashed 
before  his  eyes  and  caused  him  suddenly 
to  set  it  down  and  rise  to  his  feet  1 

Nothing  real,  it  is  true,  yet  nothing 
new.  Just  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  boy’s 
pale  face  somewhere  in  the  dim  gloom 
of  that  little  room,  and  then  all  was  as 
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before.  Yet  to  Jeffreys  the  whole  world 
was  suddenly  altered. 

He  set  the  bottle  down,  and  neither 
heeding  nor  hearing  the  expostulations 
of  his  companion,  he  left  the  house 
never  to  return. 

That  night  he  slept  in  another  part  of 
the  town :  and  the  poor  bewildered 
prodigal,  deserted  by  his  only  friend, 
cried  half  the  night  through  and  cursed 
again  the  Eton  boy  who  had  once  saved 
his  life. 

Jeffreys,  hidden  in  another  part  of  the 
great  city,  sunk  to  a  lower  depth  of 
misery  than  ever.  To  him  it  seemed 
now  that  his  bad  name  had  taken  form 
in  the  face  of  young  Forrester,  and  was 
dogging  him  in  adversity  more  relent¬ 
lessly  even  than  in  prosperity.  It  com¬ 
forted  him  not  at  all  to  think  it  had 
saved  him  from  a  drunkard’s  ruin.  He  de¬ 
spised  himself,  when  he  came  to  himself, 
for  having  been  scared  so  weakly.  Yet, 
he  avoided  his  old  quarters  and  turned 
his  back  on  the  one  friend  he  had,  rather 
than  face  his  evil  genius  again. 

His  evil  genius  !  Was  he  blinded  then, 
that  he  saw  in  all  this  nothing  but  evil 
and  despair?  Was  he  so  numbed  that 
he  could  not  feel  a  Father’s  hand  leading 
him  even  through  the  mist  ?  Had  he 
forgotten  that  two  little  boys  far  away 
were  praying  for  him  ?  Had  he  ceased  to 
feel  that  young  Forrester  himself  might 
be  somewhere,  not  far  away,  ready  to 
forgive  ? 

He  was  blinded,  and  could  see  nothing 
through  the  mists. 

He  half  envied  his  new  fellow-lodgers 
in  the  den  at  Ratcliff.  Four  of  them, 
at  least,  stood  a  chance  of  being  hanged. 
Yet  they  managed  to  shake  off  care  and 
live  merrily. 

“  Come,  old  gallus,”  said  one  young 
fellow,  who  in  that  place  was  the  hero  of 
a  recent  “mystery”  in  the  West  End, 
“  perk  up.  You’re  safe  enough  here.  Don’t 
be  down.  We’re  all  in  the  same  boat. 
Save  up  them  long  faces  for  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning  at  Old  Bailey.  Don’t 
spoil  our  fun.” 

It  was  half  pathetic,  this  appeal ;  and 
Jeffreys  for  a  day  tried  to  be  cheerful. 
But  he  could  not  do  it,  and  considerately 
went  somewhere  else. 

How  long  was  it  to  go  on  ?  A  time 
came  when  he  could  get  no  work,  and 
starvation  stared  him  in  the  face.  But 
a  dying  boy  bequeathed  him  a  loaf,  and 
■once  again  he  was  doomed  to  live. 

But  a  loaf,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  week’s 
odd  jobs,  came  to  an  end.  And  now 
once  more,  as  he  sits  in  the  rain  in 
Regent’s  Park,  he  faces  something  more 
than  the  weather.  He  has  not  tasted 
food  for  two  whole  days,  and  for  all  he 
knows  may  never  taste  it  again. 

So  he  sits  there,  with  his  eyes  still  on 
that  football-ground,  and  his  ears  ringing 
still  with  the  merry  shouts  of  the  de¬ 
parted  boys. 

The  scene  changes  as  he  stays  on.  It 
is  a  football-field  still,  but  not  the  brown 
atch  in  a  London  park.  There  are 
igh  trees,  throwing  shadows  across  the 
green  turf,  and  in  the  distance  an  old 
red  school-house.  And  the  boys  are  no 
longer  the  lively  London  urchins  with  their 
red,  white,  and  blue  bouncer.  They  are 
in  flannels  and  their  faces  are  familiar, 
and  the  names  they  call  each  other  he 
knows.  Nor  is  the  game  the  same.  It, 
like  the  London  boys’  game,  has  ended 
suddenly,  but  not  in  a  helter-skelter 
stampede  in  the  rain.  No.  It  is  a  silent, 
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awe-struck  group  round  something  on 
the  ground ;  and  as  he,  Jeffreys,  elbows 
his  way  among  them,  he  sees  again  a 
boy’s  face  lying  there  pallid  and  perhaps 
lifeless.  Then  instinctively  he  lifts  his 
hands  to  his  ears.  For  a  howl  rises  on 
all  sides  which  deafens  him,  stuns  him. 

After  all,  it  is  only  the  last  effort  of 
the  October  squall  in  Regent’s  Park  buf¬ 
feting  him  with  a  fusillade  of  rain  and 
withered  leaves.  He  takes  his  hands 
from  his  ears,  and,  with  a  sigh,  gets  up 
and  walks  a, way,  he  cares  not  whither. 

His  steps  lead  him  round  the  park  and 
into  the  long  avenue.  The  rain  and  the 
wind  are  dying  down,  and  already  a  few 
wayfarers,  surprised  by  the  sudden  storm, 
are  emerging  from  their  shelters  and 
speeding  home.  The  park-keeper  boldly 
parades  the  path  in  his  waterproof,  as  if 
he  had  braved  the  elements  since  day¬ 
break.  A  nursemaid  draws  out  her  per¬ 
ambulator  from  under  the  trees  and 
hastens  with  it  and  its  wailing  occupant 
nurserywards.  And  there,  coming  to 
meet  him,  sheltered  under  one  umbrella, 
are  two  who  perhaps  have  no  grudge 
against  the  storm  for  detaining  them 
in  their  walk  that  afternoon. 

It  is  long  since  Jeffreys  has  seen  any¬ 
thing  to  remind  him  of  the  world  he  has 
left,  but  there  is  something  about  these 
two  as  they  advance  towards  him,  their 
faces  hidden  by  the  umbrella,  which  at¬ 
tracts  him.  The  youth  is  slim  and  well- 
dressed,  and  holds  himself  well ;  his 
companion’s  figure  reminds  him  of  a  form 
he  knew — can  it  be  only  six  months  ago  ? 
— light,  gentle,  courageous,  beside  which 
he  has  walked  in  the  Wildtree  Park  and 
on  the  London  pavements.  Ah,  how 
changed  now ! 

Where,  he  wonders,  is  she  now  ?  and 
what  is  she  thinking  of  him,  if  she  thinks 
of  him  at  all  ? 

They  meet — the  tramp  and  the  young 
couple.  They  never  heed  him  ;  how 
should  they  ?  But  a  turn  of  the  umbrella 
gives  him  a  momentary  glimpse  of  them, 
and  in  that  glimpse  poor  hapless  Jeffreys 
recognises  Raby  and  Scarfe  ! 

Surely  this  blow  was  not  needed  to 
crush  him  completely. 

How  long  he  stood,  statue  like,  looking 
down  the  path  by  which  they  had  gone 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  tell. 
But  it  was  dark  when  he  was  roused  by 
a  harsh  voice  in  front  of  him. 

“  Come,  sheer  off,  young  fellow  !  It’s 
time  you  was  out  of  the  park  !  ” 

“  Yes,  I’ll  go,”  said  he,  and  walked 
slowly  to  the  gate. 

It  was  ridiculous  of  him,  of  course,  to 
writhe  as  he  did  under  that  chance  meet¬ 
ing.  What  else  could  he  have  expected? 
A  hundred  times  already  he  had  told 
himself  she  had  forgotten  all  about  him, 
or,  worse  still,  she  remembered  him  only 
to  despise  him.  And  a  hundred  times 
too  he  had  seen  her  in  fancy  beside  the 
enemy  who  had  stabbed  him. 

For  Scarfe  might  have  spared  his  pre¬ 
caution  in  begging  Mrs.  Rimbolt  not  to 
name  him  as  Jeffreys’  accuser.  Jeffreys 
needed  no  telling  to  whom  he  owed  his 
ruin,  and  he  needed  no  telling  the  reason 
why. 

That  reason  had  made  itself  clear  this 
afternoon,  at  any  rate,  and  as  the 
wretched  outcast  wandered  out  into  the 
night  it  seemed  as  if  the  one  ray  of  light 
which  yesterday  had  glimmered  for  him, 
even  across  the  darkness,  was  now 
quenched  for  ever,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  left  either  to  hope  or  dread. 


He  could  not  quit  the  park,  but  wan¬ 
dered  round  and  round  it  outside  its  in¬ 
hospitable  palings,  covering  mile  after 
mile  of  wet  pavement,  heedless  of  the 
now  drenching  rain,  heedless  of  his  hun¬ 
ger,  heedless  of  his  failing  limbs. 

The  noisy  streets  had  grown  silent,  anu 
a  clock  near  at  hand  had  struck  two 
when  he  found  himself  on  the  little 
bridge  which  crosses  the  canal.  It>  was 
too  dark  to  see  the  water  below,  but  he 
heard  the  hard  rain  hissing  on  its  sur¬ 
face. 

He  had  stood  there  before,  in  happier 
days,  and  wondered  how  men  and  women 
could  choose,  as  they  sometimes  did,  to 
end  their  misery  in  that  narrow  streak  of 
sluggish  water. 

He  wondered  less  now.  Not  that  he 
felt  tempted  to  follow  them  ;  in  his 
lowest  depths  of  misery  that  door  of 
escape  had  never  allured  him.  Yet  as 
he  stood  he  felt  fascinated,  and  even 
soothed,  by  the  ceaseless  noise  of  the  rain 
on  the  invisible  water  beneath.  It  seemed 
almost  like  the  voice  of  a  friend  far 
away. 

He  had  been  listening  for  some  time, 
crouched  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  parapet, 
when  he  became  aware  of  footsteps 
approaching. 

Imagining  at  first  they  were  those  of  a 
policeman  coming  to  dislodge  the  tramp 
from  his  lurking-place,  he  prepared  to 
get  up  and  move  on.  But  listening  again 
he  remained  where  he  was. 

The  footsteps  were  not  those  of  a 
policeman.  They  approached  fitfully, 
now  quickly,  now  slowly,  now  stopping 
still  for  a  moment  or  two,  yet  they  were 
too  agitated  for  those  of  a  drunkard,  and 
too  uncertain  for  those  of  a  fugitive  from 
j  ustice. 

As  they  drew  near  to  the  bridge  they 
stopped  once  more,  and  Jeffreys,  peering 
through  the  darkness,  saw  a  form  clutch¬ 
ing  the  railings,  and  looking  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  water.  Then  a  voice 
groaned,  “  Oh,  my  God  !  ”  and  the  foot¬ 
steps  hurried  on. 

Jeffreys  had  seen  misery  in  many  forms 
go  past  him  before,  but  something  im¬ 
pelled  him  now  to  rise  and  follow  the 
footsteps  of  this  wanderer. 

The  plashing  rain  drowned  every  sound, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Jeffreys, 
weak  and  weary  as  he  was,  could  keep 
pace  with  the  figure  flitting  before  him, 
for  after  that  glance  over  the  bridge  the 
fugitive  no  longer  halted  in  his  pace,  but 
went  on  rapidly. 

Across  the  bridge  he  turned  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  high  banks  of  the  canal. 
Then  he  halted,  apparently  looking  for 
a  way  down.  It  was  a  long,  impatient 
search,  but  at  last  Jeffreys  saw  him 
descend  along  some  railings  which  sloped 
down  the  steep  grass  slope  almost  to  the 
towing-path. 

Jeffreys  followed  with  difficulty,  and 
when  at  last  he  stood  on  the  towing-path 
the  fugitive  was  not  to  be  seen,  nor  was 
it  possible  to  say  whether  he  had  turned 
right  or  left. 

Jeffreys  turned  to  the  right,  and, 
anxiously  scanning  both  the  bank  and 
the  water,  tramped  along  the  muddy 
path. 

A  few  yards  down  he  came  upon  a 
heap  of  stones  piled  up  across  the  path. 
Any  one  clambering  across  this  must 
have  made  noise  enough  to  be  heard 
twenty  yards  away,  and,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge  in  the  darkness,  no  one  had 
stepped  upon  it. 
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He  therefore  turned  back  hurriedly  and 
retraced  his  stejis. 

The  sullen  water,  hissing  still  under 
the  hea.vy  rain,  gave  no  sign  as  he  ran 
along  its  edge  and  scanned  it  with 
anxious  eyes. 

The  high  bank  on  his  left,  beyond  the 
palings,  became  inaccessible  from  below. 
The  wanderer  must,  therefore,  be  before 
him  on  the  path. 

For  five  minutes  he  ran  on,  strain¬ 
ing  his  eyes  and  ears,  when  suddenly 
he  stumbled.  It  was  a  hat  upon  the 
path . 

In  a.  moment  Jeffreys  dived  into  the 
cold  water.  As  he  came  to  the  surface 
and  looked  round  there  was  nothing  but 
the  spreading  circles  of  his  own  plunge 
to  be  seen,  but  a  moment  afterwards, 
close  to  the  bank,  he  had  a  glimpse  of 
something  black  rising  for  an  instant 


and  then  disappearing.  Three  strokes 
brought  him  to  the  spot  just  as  the 
object  rose  again. 

To  seize  it  and  strike  out  for  the  bank 
was  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  man, 
for  it  was  he,  was  alive,  and  as  Jeffreys 
slowly  drew  him  from  the  water  he  j 
opened  his  eyes  and  made  a  faint  resist-  j 
ance. 

“  Let  me  go,  !  ”  he  said,  with  an  oath  ;  I 

let  me  go  !  ” 

But  his  head  fell  heavily  on  his  res-  j 
cuer’s  shoulder  while  he  spoke,  and  when 
at  last  he  lay  on  the  path  he  Avas  sense¬ 
less. 

Jeffreys  carried  him  to  the  shelter  of  an 
arch,  and  there  did  what  he  could  to  re¬ 
store  animation.  It  AAras  too  dark  to  see 
the  man’s  face,  but  he  could  feel  his  pulse 
still  beating,  and  presently  he  gave  a  sigh  i 
I  and  moved  his  head. 


“What  did  you  do  it  fori”  he  said, 
piteously. 

Jeffreys  started.  He  knew  the  voice, 
hoarse  and  choked  as  it  was. 

“  What’s  your  name?”  he  said,  raising 
the  form  in  his  arms  and  trying  to  see  the 
face,  “  Who  are  you  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  got  no  name.  Why  couldn’t  you 
let  me  be  1  ” 

“  Isn’t  your  name  Trimble  —  Jonah 
Trimble  1  ” 

The  poor  felloAv  lifted  his  head  with  a 
little  shriek. 

“  Oh,  don’t  give  me  up  !  Don’t  have 
me  taken  up  !  Help  me  !  ” 

“  I  will  help  you  all  I  can,  Trimble.” 

“Why,  you  know  me,  then? — you’re — 
AVlio  are  you  ?  ” 

“  I’m  John  Jeffreys.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XX. — THE  AA’RECK  OF  THE  ALBATROSS. 


I  T  was  then  tAventy  minutes  after  mid¬ 
night  Five  or  six  shots  had  been 
fired  from  the  aeronef.  Uncle  Prudent 
and  Frycollin,  supporting  Phil  Evans, 
had  taken  shelter  among  the  rocks.  They 
had  not  been  hit.  For  the  moment  there 
Avas  nothing  to  fear. 

As  the  Albatross  drifted  off  from  Pitt 
Island  she.  rose  obliquely  to  nearly  three 
thousand  feet.  It  Avas  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  ascensional  [tower  to  prevent 
her  falling  into  the  sea. 

When  the  look-out  man  had  got  clear 
of  his  gag  and  shouted,  Robur  and  Tom 
Turner  had  rushed  up  to  him  and  torn 
off  his  bandage.  The  mate  had  then  run 
back  to  the  stern  cabin.  It  Avas  empty  ! 

Tapage  had  searched  Frycollin’s  cabin, 
and  that  also  Avas  empty. 

When  he  saw  that  the  prisoners  had 
escaped  Robur  Avas  seized  Avith  a  pa¬ 
roxysm  of  anger.  The  escape  meant  the 
revelation  of  his  secret  to  the  world.  He 
had  not  been  much  concerned  at  the 
document  throAvn  overboard  Avhile  they 
were  crossing  Europe,  for  there  Avere  so 
many  chances  that  it  would  be  lost  in  its 
fall  ;  but  noAV — !  ” 

As  he  grew  calm, 

“  They  have  escaped,”  said  he.  “  Be  it 
so  !  but  they  cannot  get  aAvay  from  Pitt 
Island,  and  in  a  day  or  so  I  Avill  go  back  ! 
I  will  recapture  them  !  And  then — ” 

In  fact,  the  safety  of  the  three  fugitives 
was  by  no  means  assured.  The  Albatross 
would  be  repaired,  and  return  Avell  in 
hand.  Before  the  day  Avas  out  they 
might  again  be  in  the  poAver  of  the  engi¬ 
neer. 

Before  the  day  was  out !  But  in  tAvo 
hours  the  Albatross  would  be  annihi¬ 
lated  !  The  dynamite  cartridge  was  like 
a  torpedo  fastened  to  her  hull,  and  Avould 
accomplish  her  destruction  in  mid-air. 

The  breeze  freshened,  and  the  aeronef 
Avas  carried  to  the  north-east.  Although 
her  speed  was  but  moderate  she  would 
be  out  of  sight  of  the  Chatham  Islands 
before  sunrise. 

To  return  against  the  wind  she  must 
have  her  propellers  going,  particularly 
the  one  in  the  bow. 


“Tom,”  said  the  engineer,  “turn  the 
lights  full  on.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  all  hands  to  A\rork,” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

There  was  no  longer  any  idea  of  put¬ 
ting  off'  the  Avork  till  to-morrow.  There 
Avas  noAv  no  thought  of  fatigue.  Not  one 
of  the  men  of  the  Albatross  failed  to  j 
share  in  the  feelings  of  their  chief.  Not 
one  but  Avas  ready  to  do  anything  to 
recapture  the  fugitives  ! 

As  soon  as  the  screAv  Avas  in  place  they 
Avould  return  to  the  island,  and  drop 
another  anchor  and  give  chase  to  the 
fugitives.  Then  only  Avould  they  begin 
repairing  the  stern-screw  ;  and  then  the 
aeronef  could  resume  her  A'oyage  across 
the  Pacific  to  X  Island. 

It  was  important,  above  all  things,  that 
the  Albatross  should  not  be  carried  too 
far  to  the  north-east,  but  unfortunately 
the  breeze  grew  stronger,  and  she  could 
not  head  against  it  or  even  remain 
stationary.  Deprived  of  her  propellers 
she  Avas  an  unguidable  balloon.  The 
fugitives  on  the  shore  saw  that  she  Avould 
have  disappeared  before  the  explosion 
blew  her  to  pieces. 

Robur  felt  much  disappointment  at  see¬ 
ing  his  plans  so  interfered  with.  Would  it 
not  take  him  much  longer  than  he  thought 
to  get  back  to  his  old  anchorage  ? 

While  the  work  at  the  screw  was 
actively  pushed  on  he  resol\Ted  to  descend 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Avind  Avould  then  be  lighter.  Perhaps 
the  Albatross  would  be  able  to  remain  in 
the  neighbourhood  until  she  Avas  again 
fit  to  work  to  windward. 

The  manoeuvre  Avas  instantly  executed. 
If  a  passing  ship  had  sighted  the  aerial 
machine  as  she  sunk  through  the  air, 
with  her  electric  lights  in  full  blaze, 
with  Avhat  terror  Avould  she  have  been 
seized  ! 

When  the  Albatross  Avas  a  feAv  hundred 
feet  from  the  waves  she  stopped. 

Unfortunately  Robur  found  that  the 
breeze  Avas  stronger  here  than  above,  and 
the  aeronef  drifted  oft'  more  rapidly.  He 
risked  being  bloAvn  a  long  way  oft'  to  the 


north-east,  and  that  Avould  delay  his 
return  to  Pitt  Island. 

In  short,  after  several  experiments,  he 
found  it  better  to  keep  his  ship  well  up 
in  the  air,  and  the  Albatross  Avent  aloft 
to  about  ten  thousand  feet.  There,  if 
she  did  not  remain  stationary,  the  drift¬ 
ing  was  very  slight.  The  engineer  could 
thus  hope  that  by  sunrise  at  such  an 
altitude  he  Avould  still  be  in  sight  of  the 
island. 

Robur  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  reception  the  fugitives  might  have 
received  from  the  natives — if  there  were 
any  natives.  That  they  might  help  them 
mattered  little  to  him.  With  the  powers 
of  offence  possessed  by  the  Albatross 
they  would  be  promptly  terrified  and 
dispersed.  The  capture  of  the  prisoners 
Avas  certain,  and  once  he  had  them  again, 

“  They  aa- ill  not  escape  from  X  Island  !  ” 

About  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
fore-screAv  Avas  finished,  and  all  that  had 
to  be  done  Avas  to  get  it  back  to  its  place. 
This  Avould  take  about  an  hour.  That 
done,  the  Albatross  would  be  headed 
south-Avest  and  the  stern-screw  could  be 
taken  in  hand. 

And  Iioav  about  the  match  that  was 
burning  in  the  deserted  cabin  ?  - —  the- 
match  of  which  more  than  a  third  was 
noAv  consumed  ?  And  the  spark  that 
was  creeping  along  to  the  dynamite  ? 

Assuredly  if  the  men  of  the  aeronef 
had  not  been  so  busy  one  of  them  would 
have  heard  the  feeble  sputtering  that 
Avas  going  on  in  the  deck-house.  Per¬ 
haps  lie  Avould  have  smelt  the  burning 
powder  !  He  Avould  doubtless  have  be¬ 
come  uneasy  !  And  told  Tom  Turner  ! 
And  then  they  Avould  have  looked  about,, 
and  found  the  box  and  the  infernal 
machine ;  and  then  there  Avould  have- 
been  time  to  save  this  Avonderful  Alba¬ 
tross  and  all  she  bore  ! 

T>„+  — n  Were  at  Avork  in  the  bow, 

twenty  yards  away  from  the  cabin. 
Nothing  brought  them  to  that  part  of 
the  deck  ;  nothing  called  off'  their  atten¬ 
tion  from  their  work. 

Robur  was  there  working  with  his, 
hands,  excellent  mechanic  as  he  was. 


He  hurried  on  the  work,  but  nothing 
was  neglected,  everything  was  carefully 
done.  Was  it  not  necessary  that  he 
should  again  become  absolute  master  of 
his  invention  1  If  he  did  not  recapture 
the  fugitives  they  would  get  away  home. 
They  would  begin  inquiring  into  matters. 
They  might  even  discover  X  Island,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  to  this  life,  which 
the  men  of  the  Albatross  had  created  ■  for 
themselves,  a  life  that  seemed  super¬ 
human  and  sublime. 

And  here  Tom  Turner  came  up  to  the 
engineer.  It  was  a  quarter  past  one. 

“  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  the  breeze  is 
falling,  and  going  round  to  the  west.” 

“  What  does  the  barometer  say?  "  asked 
Ilobur,  after  looking  up  at  the  sky. 

“  It  is  almost  stationary,  and  the  clouds 
seem  gathering  below  us.” 

“  So  they  are,  and  it  may  be  raining 
down  at  the  sea  ;  but  if  we  keep  above 
the  rain  it  makes  no  difference  to  us.  It 
will  not  interfere  with  the  work.” 

“  If  it  is  raining  it  is  not  a  heavy  rain,” 
said  Tom.  “  The  clouds  do  not  look  li  ke  it, 
and  probably  the  wind  has  dropped  alto¬ 
gether.” 

“  Perhaps  so,  but  I  think  we  had  better 
not  go  down  yet.  Let  us  get  into  going 
order  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  then  we  can 
do  as  we  like.” 

At  a  few  minutes  after  two  the  first 
part  of  the  work  was  finished.  The  fore¬ 
screw  was  in  its  place,  and  the  power 
was  turned  on.  The  speed  was  gradually 
increased,  and  the  Albatross,  heading  to 
the  south-west,  returned  at  moderate 
speed  towards  the  Chatham  Islands. 

“  Tom,”  said  I! ob u  r,  “  it  is  about  two 
hours  and  a  half  since  we  got  adrift. 
The  wind  has  not  changed  all  the  time. 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  over  the  island  in 
an  hour.” 

“Yes,  sir.  We  are  going  about  forty 
feet  a  second.  We  ought  to  be  there 
about  half-past  three.” 

“All  the  better.  It  would  suit  us  best 
to  get  back  while  it  is  dark,  and  even 
beach  the  Albatross  if  we  can.  Those 
fellows  will  fancy  we  are  a  long  way  off 
to  the  northward,  and  never  think  of 
keeping  a  look-out.  If  we  have  to  stop  a 
day  or  two  on  the  island — ” 

“We’ll  stop,  and  if  we  have  to  fight  an 
army  of  natives — ” 

“  We’ll  fight,”  said  Robur.  “  We’ll  fight 
them  for  our  Albatross.” 

The  engineer  went  forward  to  the  men, 
who  were  waiting  for  orders. 

“  My  lads,”  he  said  to  them,  “  we  can¬ 
not  knock  off  yet.  We  must  work  till 
day  comes.” 

They  were  all  ready  to  do  so. 

The  stern-screw  had  now  to  be  treated 
as  the  other  had  been.  The  damage  was 
the  same,  a  twisting  from  the  violence  of 
the  hurricane  during  the  passage  across 
the  southern  pole. 

But  to  get  the  screw  on  board  it  seemed 
best  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  aeronef 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  even  to  drive  her 
backwards.  The  engines  were  reversed. 
The  aeronef  began  to  fall  astern,  when 
Tom  Turner  was  surprised  by  a  peculiar 
odour. 

This  was  from  the  gas  given  off  by  the 
match,  which  had  accumulated  in  the 
box,  and  was  now  escaping  from  the  j 
cabin. 

“  Hallo  I  ”  said  the  mate,  with  a  sniff. 

“  What  is  the  matter  !  ”  asked  Robur. 

“  Don’t  you  smell  something  1  Isn’t  it 
burning  powder  ?  ” 

“  So  it  is,  Tom.” 
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And  it  comes  from  that  cabin.” 

Yes,  the  very  cabin — ” 

Have  those  scoundrels  set  it  on  fire  ? 


the  eight  men  who  were  clinging  to  the 
wreck,  and  the  fall  was  even  faster  than 
it  might  have  been,  for  the  fore  pro- 


11  The  Albatross  dropped  into  the  abyss,” 


“  Suppose  it  is  something  else  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Robur.  “  Force  the  door,  Tom  ; 
drive  in  the  door  !  ” 

But  the  mate  had  not  made  one  step 
towards  it  when  a  fearful  explosion 
shook  the  Albatross.  The  cabins  flew 
into  splinters.  The  lamps  went  out,  for 
the  electric  current  suddenly  failed.  The 
darkness  was  complete.  Most  of  the  sus¬ 
pensory  screws  were  twisted  or  broken, 
but  a  few  in  the  bow  still  revolved. 

At  the  same  time  the  hull  of  the  aeronef 
opened  just  behind  the  first  deck-house, 
where  the  engines  for  the  fore-screw  were 
placed  ;  and  the  aftermost  part  of  the 
deck  collapsed  in  space. 

Immediately  the  last  suspensory  screws 
stopped  spinning,  and  the  Albatross 
dropped  into  the  abyss. 

It  was  a  fall  of  ten  thousand  feet  for 


j  peller  was  vertical  in  the  air  and  still 
[  working  ! 

It  was  then  that  Robur,  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  coolness,  climbed  up  to  the  broken 
deck-house,  and  seizing  the  lever  reversed 
the  rotation,  so  that  the  propeller  became 
[  a  suspender. 

The  fall  continued,  but  it  was  checked, 
and  the  wreck  did  not  fall  with  the  ac¬ 
celerating  swiftness  of  bodies  influenced 
solely  by  gravitation ;  and  if  it  was  death 
to  the  survivors  of  the  Albatross  from 
their  being  hurled  into  the  sea,  it  was 
not  death  by  asphyxia  amid  air  which 
the  rapidity  of  descent  rendered  un- 
breathable. 

Eighty  seconds  after  the  explosion  all 
that  remained  of  the  Albatross  fell  into 
the  waves  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


MODEL  YACHTING  IN  1886  AND  1887. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  proved  a  good  friend 
to  model  yachtsmen  in  1886  ;  and  the 
Serpentine  Club  is  to  he  congratulated  on 
having  given  his  Royal  Highness  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  declaring  himself  in  so  unmistak¬ 
able  a  manner.  Finding  itself  houseless, 


turned  out  of  the  base  of  the  handstand, 
where  for  the  last  few  years  the  boats  had 
been  stowed,  the  club  applied  to  the  Hyde 
Park  authorities  for  permission  to  build  a 
small  shed.  The  park  authorities  did  not  see 
their  way  to  make  any  such  grant,  where- 
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upon  the  club  laid  the  case  before  the 
Prince  of  "Wales,  who  went  down  to  the 
Serpentine  to  inquire  into  affairs  for  him¬ 
self,  selected  what  he  considered  would  be 
a  suitable  spot  for  the  house,  and  then 
st  oiled  off  to  hea  dquarters  to  “  see  what  he 
co  dd  do  ”  !  Stra  ’ge  to  say,  immediate 
reasons  were  discovered  for  complying  with 
the  club’s  request ;  a  id  the  site  chosen  by 
his  Royal  Highness — .  bout  double  the  size 
the  club  had  dared  to  ask — was  suggested 
as  being  a  suitable  one  !  So  far,  so  good ; 
hut  the  intervention  of  so  exalted  a  personage 
was  of  even  greater  advantage  indirectly, 
for  there  ensued  curiosity  in  high  places  as 
to  what  these  things  might  mean,  and 
interest  in  model  yachting  at  once  became 
the  fashion. 

What  some  may  think  an  even  greater 
favour  for  the  general  good  was  secured  by 
the  Clapham  Club.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  in  continuance  of  the  policy 
begun  in  1885,  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the 
club’s  representations  and  took  their  pond 
in  hand.  The  extra  foot  of  water  asked  for 
in  our  1884  review — in  which,  by  the  way, 
there  appeared  the  first  mention  of  the  boat¬ 
house  difficulty  on  the  Serpentine  —  was 
managed  by  raising  the  grating  ;  the  banks 
of  the  pond  were  trimmed  and  sloped  and 
gi-a veiled  ;  and  instead  of  the  threatened 
willow-trees  there  has  now  been  planted  a 
ring  of  notice  boards,  forbidding  persons 
sending  dogs  into  the  pond  while  the  boats 
are  being  sailed. 

Here  is  the  precedent  for  which  the  country 
clubs  have  long  been  wishing !  The  muni¬ 
cipal  authority  places  the  model  yachtsman 
on  the  same  level  as  the  cricketer  a*nd  foot¬ 
ball-player,  and  makes  special  rules  for  his 


benefit.  Such  acts  cost  little,  hurt  nobody, 
and  please  all. 

Three  years  ago  there  were  about  a  dozen 
properly  organised  clubs,  now  there  are  at 
least  three  dozen,  and  the  cry  is  still  they 
come.  The  story  of  1886,  like  that  of  1885, 
is  of  continual  growth  ;  not  only  do  the  clubs 
increase,  but  the  members  of  each  increase. 
This  increase  does  not  make  our  task  an  easy 
one,  for  we  cannot  increase  our  space  in  the 
proportion  the  subject  demands,  and  we  have 
consequently  to  condense  somewhat,  or  even 
crowd  out,  much  that  we  should  like  to  say 
of  some  of  the  newer  clubs.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  convenient  to  curtail  our  gene¬ 
ralities,  and  at  once  plunge  into  the  alpha¬ 
betical  stream. 

The  Albert  Club,  at  Hull,  with  their 
30-tonners  and  20-tonners,  were  busy  on  most 
of  the  Saturdays  and  holidays,  making  the 
best  of  a  somewhat  miserable  pond,  which 
the  Corporation  received  a  very  broad  hint 
to  improve.  “Hull,”  said  the  Kingston 
Commodore,  at  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
“  has  the  greatest  number  of  model  yachts¬ 
men  out  of  London.  Hull,  in  ‘  The  Model 
Yachtsman,’  sends  out  the  journal  which 
serves  and  directs  the  efforts  of  the  sport ; 
yet  Hull  is  the  only  place  where  sufficient 
water  space  is  out  of  the  reach  of  our  clubs. 
Are  we  to  let  our  town  he  in  the  humiliating 
position  of  not  having  proper  water  to  which 
we  can  invite  the  clubs  of  the  Thames,  the 
Mersey,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Tyne,  for  the 
inter-club  competition,  which  will  be  held 
here  in  its  turn  ?  A  model  yachting  pond  is 
a  great  attraction  in  any  park,  and  with  its 
surface  free  to  the  winds  it  has  a  sanitary, 

{  purifying,  and  cooling  influence  on  the  atmo- 
j  sphere,  instead  of  being  like  those  cramped, 


so-called  ornamental  pieces  of  water,  which 
in  hot  weather  become  green  and  stagnant 
pools.”  An  excellent  description  of  what  a 
model  yacht  pond  should  be  !  The  “surface 
free  to  the  winds  ”  is  capital.  May  those 
surfaces  become  more  common  !  There  are 
not  many  of  them  as  yet. 

Belfast  abandoned  their  almost  primeval 
deck  measurement,  and  adopted  water-line 
and  Y.R.A.— a  move  certainly  in  the  right 
direction,  for  uniform  measurement  in  model 
yachts  is  much  to  lie  desired,  and  the  only 
system  with  a  scientific  frontier  is  that  of  the 
full-sized  yachting  world.*  The  most  note¬ 
worthy  race  of  the  season  was  that  for  the 
Harland  Challenge  Cup,  when  the  42-inch 
lugger  Liz  beat,  amongst  others,  two  new 
10-ton  cutters. 

The  Boston  Club,  founded  in  1884,  began  to 
flourish  exceedingly.  The  season  commenced 
on  Easter  Monday  with  a  handicap  race  over 
a  500-yards  course,  for  which  there  were  ten 
entries,  Caution  winning  the  first  prize.  The 
result  was  apparently  satisfactory,  though  it 
is  not  often  that  handicaps  work  well  in 
model-yachting.  On  Oakapple  Day  there 
vras  a  10-tonner  race,  won  easily  by  Laura. 
Altogether  the  Boston  sailed  fourteen  races 
and  disposed  of  six  cups,  value  £55,  besides 
other  prizes. 

Broughty  Ferry  began  with  an  exhibition 
during  the  first  three  days  of  April,  which 
vras  visited  by  some  twelve  hundred  persons. 
The  southern  clubs  were  invited  to  send  a 
few  samples,  but  as  the  racing  season  gene¬ 
rally  begins  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April, 
it  is  not  to  be  w'ondered  at  that  the  show  was 
almost  entirely  a  local  one. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BASIL  WOOLLCOMBE,  MIDSHIPMAN. 

By  Arthur  Lee  Knight, 

Author  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Theseus,’’  “The  Gunroom  Heroes,”  etc. 


Basil  intuitively  saw  the  mistake  lie 
had  made,  threw  himself  backwards 
in  time  to  avoid  the  deadly  steel,  and 
falling  on  his  knees  begged  for  mercy, 
for  the  ferocious  ruffian  who  had  aimed 
the  blow  at  him  seemed  inclined  to  follow 
it  up  with  another,  being  enraged  at  the 
way  his  murderous  intention  had  been 
foiled. 

The  middy  had  given  himself  up  for 
lost,  when  the  little  old  negro,  who  was 
sitting  abaft  all  and  steering  with  a 
paddle,  again  interfered — and  this  time 
most  effectually — to  save  his  life.  On  this 
occasion  indeed  the  old  man  seemed  con¬ 
vulsed  with  passion  at  seeing  his  fol¬ 
lower’s  attempt  on  Basil’s  life.  He  sprang 
to  his  feet,  his  features  working  with 
indignation  and  excitement,  and  without 
uttering  a  word  sprang  two  or  three 
paces  fonvard,  brandished  his  paddle, 
which  made  a  sufficiently  formidable 
weapon,  in  the  air,  and  brought  it  down 
with  all  the  force  he  could  exert  upon 
his  follower’s  head,  and  so  terrific  was  the 
blow  that  it  knocked  the  man  clean  out 
of  the  canoe  into  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  river,  when  he  immediately  disap¬ 
peared  beneath  the  surface. 

Basil  fully  expected  that  the  canoe 
would  be  stopped  and  the  man  picked  up 
again  in  the  event  of  his  rising  to  the 
surface,  but  not  a  bit  of  it  !  The  old  man 
sunk  back  again  into  his  former  position 
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of  steersman  as  if  nothing  at  all  remark¬ 
able  had  happened,  and  never  even 
turned  his  head  to  ascertain  the  man’s 
fate ;  which,  considering  that  the  river 
was  infested  with  alligators,  showed 
plainly  enough  the  callous  nature  of  this 
strange  individual,  and  at  how  cheap  a 
rate  he  held  the  lives  of  any  one  who 
attempted  to  cross  his  path. 

Basil,  who  was  not  further  molested, 
could,  from  his  position  in  the  canoe, 
plainly  watch  the  winding  course  of  the 
river  astern,  and  he  looked  anxiously  far 
the  reappearance  of  his  late  enemy.  The 
blow  dealt  by  the  enraged  old  man  had 
taken  effect  upon  the  head,  and  would 
probably  have  instantaneously  killed  a 
European,  but  the  middy  knew  how 
proverbially  hard  was  a  negro’s  skull, 
and  that  the  man’s  greatest  risk  was  from 
the  swarms  of  hungry  alligators,  and  not 
from  that  of  a  broken  head. 

It  was  evident  that  the  old  chieftain 
— or  whatever  he  was — was  held  in  great 
veneration  and  awe  by  the  remaining 
negroes,  for  beyond  a  few  guttural  excla¬ 
mations  of  surprise  and  a  rolling  of  their 
dark  African  eyes,  no  notice  was  taken  in 
any  way  of  the  old  man’s  high-handed 
proceeding ;  nor  did  those  in  the  other 
canoe  offer  any  remonstrance  or  remark. 
All  hands  paddled  away  sturdily,  as  if 
their  only  object  was  to  escape  a  possible 
pursuit  by  Sir  Doughty’s  men. 


In  a  few  seconds  Basil  caught  sight  of 
the  man’s  black  head  bobbing  about  in 
the  wake  of  the  canoe  astern.  He  was 
evidently  striking  out  wildly  for  the 
shore,  from  which  he  was  some  little  way 
distant,  and  then,  borne  on  the  gentle 
breeze  came  an  affrighted  cry  of  terror 
from  the  unfortunate  wretch.  Too  plainly 
did  the  middy  see  the  cause  of  the  man’s 
alarm,  for  not  many  yards  behind  him  an 
alligator’s  enormous  head  and  fierce  jaws 
were  protruded  out  of  the  water  as  the 
monster  bore  down  upon  his  prey. 

There  was  a  weird  fascination  in  the 
sight,  and  Basil  watched  for  the  end  of 
the  tragedy  with  an  unnatural  eagerness, 
as  did  also  the  crew  of  the  canoe,  who  had 
now  caught  sight  of  their  comrade’s 
desperate  swim  for  life,  and  muttered 
guttural  remarks  to  each  other  in  a  state 
of  subdued  excitement.  As  for  the  old 
chief  in  the  stern  he  sat  as  immovable 
as  a  statue  of  bronze,  his  keen  glittering 
eyes  fixed  on  the  point  he  was  steering 
for,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
meaning  of  his  followers’  remarks,  though 
there  can  be  doubt  that  he  was  listening 
intently  to  every  word  that  fell  from 
their  lips. 

The  poor  wretch  floundering  in  the 
river  made  the  most  piteous  and.  super¬ 
human  efforts  to  escape  the  alligator’s 
jaws,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  he 
escaped  safely  to  the  shore,  where  he  sank 
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down  apparently  exhausted.  A  few 
seconds  later  and  he  would  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  voracious  creature,  and  as 
it  was,  the  blood-curdling  clash  of  his  dis¬ 
appointed  jaws  was  distinctly  heard  by 
those  in  the  canoes,  and  evoked  a  deep, 
half-smothered  exclamation  from  their 
occupants,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see  their 
comrade  escape  from  such  a  fearful  death. 
The  alligator,  however,  was  evidently 
preternatu  rally  hungry,  and  lie  splashed 
and  floundered  ashore  in  search  of  the 
negro,  who,  seeing  the  approach  of  his 
repulsive  enemy,  rose  hurriedly  to  his 
feet  and  in  a  moment  had  disappeared  in 
the  recesses  of  the  forest. 

Basil  now  turned  his  attention  again  to 
his  messmate  De  Lisle,  who,  by  his  moans 
and  uneasy  movements,  was  evidently 
recovering  consciousness.  Though  aware 
that  the  old  negro  had  not  interfered  to 
save  his  life  from  any  feelings  of  hu¬ 
manity,  the  middy  felt  emboldened  to 
crawl  aft  and  by  signs  and  gestures  inti¬ 
mate  to  the  old  autocrat  his  wish  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  attend  to  his  wounded 
comrade. 

To  Basil’s  unutterable  surprise  the  old 
chief  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  a  moment, 
burst  into  a  hoarse  laugh,  and  then  re¬ 
marked  in  very  fair  pigeon-English, 

“What  for  leetle  man-of-war  officer 
make  play  wid  de  finger  1  you  no  tink 
dat  Wattawitty  understand  de  English, 
but  one  time  he  speak  no  oder  tongue. 
Now  he  bery  mosh  forget.” 

“In  that  case,”  said  Basil,  delighted 
that  he  should  be  able  to  make  himself 
understood,  “  I’ve  only  to  ask  you  for  the 
present  to  let  me  attend  to  my  wounded 
friend,  who  you  can  see  appears  to  be  in 
a  dying  state,  and  I  promise  you  that  I 
shall  not  make  any  attempt  to  escape.” 

“Ha!  ha!  You  know  better,  leetle 
massa,”  returned  Wattawitty,  fiercely, 
and  tapping  the  handle  of  his  long  knife. 
“  De  first  man  dat  try  to  escape,  dis  knife 
sail  be  tick  into  him.”  Then  his  features 
relaxing  a  little,  he  continued,  “By  all 
means  look  to  de  sick  leetle  officer  ;  him 
die,  den  Wattawitty  sail  not  see  de  colour 
ob  de  English  sobereign,  and  Wattawitty 
lub  de  gold  bery  mosh — oh,  bery  mosh  !  ” 

Basil  did  not  dare  to  show  the  con¬ 
tempt  he  felt  for  this  inhuman  sordid 
old  wretch ;  but  only  too  delighted  at 
having  obtained  permission  to  attend  to 
his  friend,  he  bent  over  him  to  try  and 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  spear  wound 
he  had  received  had  injured  the  shoulder. 
The  jacket  was  saturated  with  blood, 
and  as  the  middy  found  it  impossible  to 
remove  it  he  cut  away  the  portion  near 
the  wound  with  his  pocket-knife,  and 
having  dipped  his  handkerchief  into  the 
water  and  thoroughly  washed  the  hurt, 
was  pleased  to  find  that  it  Avas  not  so 
serious  as  he  had  anticipated  ;  and  having 1 
carefully  bandaged  it  up  Avith  De  Lisle’s 
handkerchief,  he  proceeded  to  bathe  the 
little  sufferer’s  head  with  cold  water, 
which  soon  brought  him  round,  when  he 
stared  vacantly  about  him  in  e\Tident 
astonishment  at  his  surroundings,  it 
being  evident  that  he  had  completely 
forgotten  all  the  occurrences  of  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

“  Where  are  Ave,  Basil  1  ”  he  at  length 
whispered.  “  What  has  happened  ?  Is 
it  all  a  horrid  dream  ?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  presently,  old  man.  You 
mustn’t  excite  yourself  uoav,  because 
you’re  wounded  and  must  keep  quiet.” 

De  Lisle  sunk  back  exhausted,  but  it 
Avas  evident  by  the  varying  expression 


on  his  face  that  memory  was  slowly  re¬ 
turning  and  presenting  visions  of  the 
past  to  his  mind. 

There  being  some  green  cocoanuts  in 
the  boat  Basil  begged  one  of  Watty  witty 
that  he  might  offer  some  of  the  refreshing 
contents  to  his  friend,  and  also  assuage 
his  own  burning  thirst. 

The  old  man  nodded  a  sullen  assent, 
and  having  said  a  few  words  to  one  of 
the  crew,  the  latter  picked  out  a  nut 
from  a  little  heap  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  cut  of  the  husky  top  with  his  long 
sharp  knife,  and  handed  this  natural 
bowl,  which  was  brimful  of  delicious 
Avater,  to  our  young  hero,  Avho  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  De  Lisle  quaff  a  long 
draught  of  the  reviving  liquid,  which 
seemed  to  give  him  new  life  and 
strength. 

None  but  those  who  have  relieved 
their  thirst  with  this  cool  and  delicious 
natural  beverage  under  the  burning  sun 
of  the  tropical  zone  can  realise  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  value,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  natives  of  those  climes  where  the 
cocoanut-palm  flourishes  regard  the  tree 
with  an  almost  superstitious  veneration. 
Truly  this  erroneously-called  cocoanut 
milk  is  nectar  fit  for  the  gods  ;  but  this 
is  merely  one  of  the  multifarious  uses  to 
which  this  noble  tree  is  put. 

“  Ha  !  ha  !  Massa  liab  got  one  sharp 
knife  dere,”  said  the  lynx-eyed  Watta- 
Avitty  when  he  saw  Basil  preparing  to 
put  his  knife  away  in  his  pocket ;  “  you 
gib  him  to  dis  chile  for  de  present,  else 
perhaps  you  make  fight  Avid  him.” 

The  middy  did  not  at  all  like  giving- 
up  his  knife,  as  it  Avas  a  valuable  one, 
and  he  krieAV  from  the  look  of  mingled 
pleasure  and  cupidity  Avith  which  Watta- 
Avitty  regarded  it  that  it  Avas  probable  he 
would  never  see  it  again.  However,  as 
it  Avould  have  been  very  impolitic,  if  not 
sheer  madness,  to  hesitate  one  moment 
about  complying  with  the  old  negro’s 
demand,  Basil  handed  over  his  Avell-loved 
treasure  with  a  very  rebellious  feeling  in 
his  hear-t.  The  act  was  particularly  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  him,  as  he  had  not  unnaturally 
nursed  a  hope  that  this  knife  might  play 
an  important  part  in  any  subsequent 
attempt  at  escajre  which  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  might  be  enabled  to  make. 

When  the  creAvs  of  the  canoes  found 
that  they  were  at  present  safe  from 
pursuit,  they  relaxed  their  efforts  and 
suffered  their  rude  craft  to  proceed  more 
leisurely  on  their  course  up  the  river. 
At  the  same  time  a  sharp  look-out  was 
kept,  as  if  they  deemed  it  not  impossible 
that  an  enemy  might  appear  at  any 
moment  from  some  unsuspected  quarter; 
but  as  the  day  Avore  on  without  discover¬ 
ing  any  cause  for  alarm,  the  negroes 
broke  into  weird,  unearthly  boat-songs 
with  which  to  beguile  the  Avay,  and  for 
an  hour  or  so,  during  the  greatest  heat, 
moored  their  canoes  alongside  the  most 
sheltered  bank,  that  they  might  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  a  siesta  after  their  toil¬ 
some  exertions,  the  prisoners’  legs  being 
bound  and  an  armed  guard  put  over 
them  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  es¬ 
cape. 

As  the  canoes  Avere  moored  close  to¬ 
gether,  the  tAvo  middies  had  the  melan¬ 
choly  satisfaction  of  being  affile  to  con¬ 
verse  with  their  companions  in  mis¬ 
fortune,  who  they  Avere  glad  to  find  had 
not  been  very  seriously  hurt  in  the 
scrimmage,  but  they  were  in  somewhat 
low  spirits  at  finding  themselves  in  such 
a  desperate  situation,  for  such  they  con¬ 


sidered  it,  being  both  well  aware — which 
the  middies  were  not — of  the  cruel  and 
relentless  character  of  the  savages  into 
whose  clutches  they  had  fallen.  It  was 
impossible  to  discuss  the  chances  of 
making  an  escape  from  their  loathsome 
captors,  as  it  was  probable  that  all  the 
negroes  understood  a  smattering  of 
English,  and  Basil  fancied,  from  the  way 
in  which  his  eyelids  occasionally  tAvitched, 
that  the  old  chief,  although  apparently 
buried  in  the  profoundest  slumber,  was 
yet  the  most  wakeful  of  them  all,  and 
keenly  alert  to  the  least  suspicious 
movements,  and  to  every  word  that  Avas 
uttered. 

By-and-by,  after  a  hasty  repast  of 
plaintains  and  a  coarse  kind  of  bread, 
which  they  shared  with  the  prisoners, 
the  negroes  once  more  got  their  canoes 
under  Aveigh,  and  resuming  their  quaint 
sing-song  ditties,  paddled  away  again 
Avith  apparently  renewed  vigour.  The 
river  had  iioav  become  considerably 
narrower,  and  though  the  towering  trees 
that  line  the  banks  almost  met  over- 
head  and  threw  a  grateful  shade  over 
the  smooth  and  sullen  current,  yet  the 
heat  was  almost  unbearable  in  its  damp 
and  suffocating  stagnancy,  for  so  imper¬ 
vious  did  the  forest  appear  to  be  in  this 
particular  part  of  the  country  that  little 
or  no  air  could  find  its  Avay  through 
these  great  Avails  of  tropical  vegetation 
to  cool  the  overhead  atmosphere  which 
lay  bi’ooding  over  the  dark,  shadowy 
river.  Here  and  there  a  great  Avliite 
crane,  heavily  Happing  its  giant  Avings, 
flew  laboriously,  but  Avith  a  startled 
effort,  across  the  stream  in  search  of 
cover,  its  grotesque  image  beautifully 
reflected  in  the  natural  mirror  beneath, 
for  the  Avater  had  uoav  become  much 
more  pellucid,  and  free  from  the  noisome 
alligator-haunted  mudbanks  of  the  lower 
reaches.  Animals,  reptiles,  birds,  and 
insects  found  these  dense,  untrodden 
jungles  a  perfect  arborescent  paradise, 
and  the  strange  medley  of  sound  that 
emanated  from  this  exuberant,  teeming 
Avorld  of  forest  life  Avas  something  truly 
astonishing,  ascending  as  it  Avere  in  a 
perfect  chorus  of  uncouth  sounds  to 
heaven. 

As  the  sun  sank  towards  the  western 
horizon,  in  a  ruddy  blaze  of  glory  which 
tinged  the  nigrescent  waters  of  the  river 
with  a  rich  carmine  gloAv,  and  bathed  the 
whole  landscape  in  the  same  unearthly 
but  dying  glory,  the  canoes,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  from  Wattawitty,  Avere  guided 
alongside  the  bank  at  a  spot  which  was 
almost  entirely  free  from  forest,  and 
where  the  ground  was  carpeted  with 
short  but  someAvhat  rank  grass,  which 
grew  doAvn  almost  to  the  Avater’s  edge ; 
and  on  this  stretch  of  sward  a  herd  of 
antelopes  were  discovered  grazing,  but 
the  beautiful  creatures  soon  became 
aware  that  their  natural  enemy,  man, 
was  invading  their  solitude,  and  after 
sniffing  the  air  in  a  suspicious  manner 
they  made  off  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and 
in  a  compact  body,  for  the  hills  and 
patches  of  forest  which  bounded  the  view 
in  the  direction  of  the  interior. 

The  negroes  hurriedly  drew  their 
canoes  on  to  terra  firma,  and  then,  hav¬ 
ing  carefully  secreted  them  in  the  midst 
of  a  dense  grove  of  mangrove-bushes 
close  by,  set  off  at  a  quick  pace  across 
the  open  country  in  the  direction  of  the 
hills,  which  appeared  to  be  not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  though  their  bold  serrated  outlines 
and  purple  masses  were  doubtless  more 
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strongly  defined  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  an 
African  sunset  which  now  permeated  the 
whole  expanse  above.  Near  the  spot 
where  the  great  disk  of  the  blood-red 
©rb,  distorted  by  refraction  and  pal¬ 
pitating  through  the  overheated  atmo¬ 
sphere,  had  sunk  slowly  to  rest  behind 
the  low-lying,  tree-dotted  western  land¬ 
scape,  the  sky  had  assumed  such  a  fiery 
aspect  that  it  might  easily  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  lurid  reflection  of  some 
mighty  conflagration  raging  uncontrolled 
in  the  direction  of  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

After  passing  for  some  distance  over 
the  gently  undulating  park-like  expanse 
where  the  antelopes  had  been  feeding, 
the  party  of  negroes  turned  off  abruptly 
and  entered  a  patch  of  forest  which 
seemed  to  mark  the  boundary  between 
tlie  hills  and  the  plain,  and  here,  having- 
struck  on  a  rude  path,  they  pursued 
their  way  at  an  accelerated  pace,  for  the 
shades  of  night  were  beginning  rapidly 
to  chase  the  glowing  tints  of  sunset  from 
the  sky,  and  amid  the  gloomy  shadows  of 
the  forest  it  was  already  almost  dark. 

The  negroes,  however,  seemed  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  route,  and  pushed  on 
without  hesitating  for  a  moment.  The 
path  led  upwards  by  a  gentle  gradient, 
and  in  about  twenty  minutes  or  so  once 
more  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  the 
prisoners  could  see  by  the  waning  light 
that  the  party  had  now  reached  a  kind  of 
table-land,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
magnificent  timber.  From  a  grove  of 
towering  trees  a  few  hundred  yards  dis¬ 
tant  Basil  fancied  he  could  distinguish 
columns  of  blue  smoke,  rising  as  if  some 
native  village  was  ensconced  amid  their 
sheltering  trunks  and  massive  foliage, 
and  as  the  party  approached  the  spot 
his  surmise  was  confirmed  by  seeing 
several  dark  forms  flitting  about  amid 
the  trees,  whilst  the  sounds  of  guttural 
voices  became  distinctly  audible  through 
the  medium  of  the  still  evening  air.  A 
shout  from  Wattawitty  soon  brought 
the  stragglers  bounding  with  delighted 
shouts  in  that  chief’s  direction,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  prisoners  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  fresh  band  of  inquisitive, 
fierce-looking,  and  far  from  odoriferous 
negroes,  who  made  as  though  they  would 
dearly  like  to  tear  our  unfortunate 
friends  to  pieces,  so  uncontrollably  ex¬ 
cited  did  they  become  at  the  unusual 
sight  of  four  British  prisoners.  Watta¬ 
witty  had  again  to  exert  his  authority  to 
prevent  mischief,  but  the  middies  and 
their  companions  were  roughly  handled 
by  their  unscrupulous  enemies  for  some 
time  before  the  chief  could  succeed  in 
calming  the  ferocious  tendencies  of  his 
turbulent  followers. 

The  village,  which  was  embosomed  in 
wild  tamarind,  bread-fruit,  and  plantain- 
trees,  was  now  quickly  reached,  and  to 
the  prisoners’  great  relief  they  were  at 
once  taken  to  a  vacant  hut  near  Watta- 
witty’s,  and  their  legs  having  been  bound, 
left  to  themselves,  a  guard  being  mounted 
at  the  door.  By-and-by  two  of  these 
men  entered  with  some  earthen  chatties 
in  which  were  some  goat’s-flesh,  baked 
yams,  anu  ’  read-fruit,  and  having  depo¬ 
sited  these  on  the  rude  floor,  as  well  as 
a  calabash  of  not  very  clean-looking 
water,  and  signed  to  the  prisoners  to  eat 
and  drink,  they  withdrew  to  their  post 
outside  and  commenced  talking  and 
laughing  together  in  their  strange  gut¬ 
tural  way. 

Being  ravenous  with  hunger,  our 


friends,  in  spite  of  their  fatigue,  and  low, 
despondent  state  of  mind,  attacked  the 
rude  viands  with  avidity,  and  even  joked 
amongst  themselves  as  to  the  primitive 
necessity  of  disposing  of  their  food  with 
their  fingers.  The  difficulty  was  to  see, 
for  the  only  light  the  savages  had 
vouchsafed  them  was  a  cocoanut-shel! 
filled  with  oil  expressed  from  the  same 
source,  and  on  the  surface  of  which 
floated  a  lighted  wick  supported  by  a 
tiny  wooden  frame,  and  which  flickered 
and  flared  in  a  most  uncertain  manner, 
at  the  same  time  emitting  a  most  disgust¬ 
ing  odour. 

The  meal  the  negroes  had  provided  for 
their  prisoners  was  by  no  means  ill- 
cooked,  and  a  hearty  supper  was  made 
off  the  goat’s-flesh  and  its  accessories, 
which  tended  very  much  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  quartet. 

“  I  tak’  it  that  these  bluidthirsty  vil¬ 
lains  hae  got  us  in  a  pretty  mess,” 
observed  Mr.  Farquhar,  speaking  in  a 
low  tone  so  as  not  to  be  overheard  by 
the  guards  outside ;  “  it  wadna  hae 

vexed  me  half  sae  muckle,  but  that 
these  twa  puir  laddies  hae  suffered  so 
— that’s  the  warst  of  a’.” 

“Bight  you  are,  shipmate,”  joined  in 
the  boatswain,  one  of  whose  cheeks  pre¬ 
sented  a  ghastly  aspect,  having  been 
laid  open  by  a  spear  ;  “  I’d  willingly 
lose  my  right  hand  to  see  these  young 
gentlemen  safe  on  board  the  Narcissus 
again.  Hardships  and  fighting  come 
naturally  enough  to  old  sea-dogs  like  you 
and  me,  mate  ;  but  shiver  my  timbers  if 
these  youngsters  ought  to  have  been 
mixed  up  in  such  a  scrimmage,  not 
nohow  !  That’s  what  you  was  a-driving 
at,  mate,  I  reckon,  though  I’ll  be  jiggered 
if  it’s  always  plain  sailing  to  come  at 
your  meaning  in  that  north-country  lingo 
o’  yourn ;  ’tain’t  shipshape,  and  that’s  the 
truth  !” 

Mr.  Farquhar  and  the  middies  could 
not  belli  laughing  at  the  way  the  boat¬ 
swain  expressed  himself,  but  the  boys 
vehemently  dissented  from  the  warrant- 
officer’s  kindly-expressed  views,  and  de¬ 
clared — which  was  true  enough — that 
had  it  not  been  for  their  assistance  during 
the  negroes’  attack,  Mr.  Tugwell  and  his 
messmate  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
killed  upon  the  spot. 

“You’re  twa  brave  laddies,  and  no 
mistake,”  said  the  gunner,  looking  admir¬ 
ingly  at  the  two  boys  ;  “  and  if  Jim  Far¬ 
quhar  canna  get  ye  oot  o’  the  hands  o’ 
these  bauld,  desperate  villains,  he’ll  do 
his  muckle  best.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  and  here’s  Timothy  Tugwell, 
boatswain,  who’ll  back  ye  up  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  there’s  his  flipper  on 
it,”  and  so  saying  Mr.  Tugwell  brought 
his  horny,  weather-beaten  hands  down 
with  a  smack  into  his  messmate’s,  adding, 
in  a  somewhat  plaintive  tone,  “  I’d  give 
summat  now  for  a  bit  o’  baccy.” 

De  Lisle,  who  was  still  looking  pale 
from  loss  of  Mood  and  exhaustion,  here 
observed,  “We  shall  have  to  be  very 
cautious  that  we  are  not  overheard  dis¬ 
cussing  plans  of  escape,  or  the  negroes 
will  separate  us  and  keep  a  stricter  guard, 
though  it  seems  to  me  almost  impossible 
that  we  can  regain  our  liberty.  What 
do  you  think,  Mr.  Farquhar1?” 

“In  auld  Scotland  we  hae  a  saying, 
‘  Speer  nae  questions  and  I’ll  tell  ye  nae 
lees,’”  responded  the  gunner,  smiling  ; 
“and  I  canna  but  say,  my  laddie,  that 
our  chances  are  puir  enough ;  but  it 
disna  follow  that  we  canna  gie  these 


thieving  callants  the  slip  should  an 
opportunity  offer.  How  it’ll  happen  is 
mair  than  I  can  weel  say,  but  it’s  my 
opeenion  that  we’ll  weather  this  storm 

yet.” 

“  By-the-by,  I’ve  got  my  knife ;  that’s 
a  piece  of  luck,”  exclaimed  De  Lisle, 
feeling  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  that 
precious  article,  and  to  his  joy  finding 
that  it  was  safe  ;  “  now  I’ve  some  hope, 
for  we  can  at  any  rate  free  ourselves  from 
these  lashings  whenever  we  like.” 

“  Belay  all  that,  my  lad,”  said  the  boat¬ 
swain  ;  “  do  you  suppose  these  dirty 
niggers  won’t  search  us  and  take  every¬ 
thing  away  that  they  can  lay  their  crafty 
hands  upon  1  ” 

“  Well  !  at  any  rate  they  shan’t  have 
your  knife,  Eustace,”  observed  his  chum, 
and  so  saying  he  reached  up  and  depo¬ 
sited  it  in  a  dark  corner  on  the  top  of  the 
wall  behind  them  and  close  under  the 
palm-tliatched  roof,  from  which  my  young 
readers  will  understand  that  the  hut  in 
which  the  prisoners  were  confined  was  of 
very  small  dimensions,  consisting,  in 
fact,  merely  of  four  mud  walls  innocent 
of  windows,  a  roof  of  palm-leaves,  and  an 
opening  for  ingress  and  egress,  inno¬ 
cent  of  a  door,  and  so  low  that  it  was 
almost  necessary  to  bend  double  in  pass¬ 
ing  through. 

Basil  had  only  resumed  his  seat  a  few 
moments  when  Wattawitty  entered  the 
hut,  followed  by  the  guards,  whom  he 
ordered  to  search  the  prisoners,  which 
was  accordingly  done,  and  every  valuable 
they  had  about  them  taken  possession  of. 
Their  uniform  buttons  and  the  badges 
belonging  to  their  caps  were  also  cut  off 
by  the  chief’s  orders,  who  busied  himself 
at  once  in  stringing  himself  a  necklace 
of  the  former,  an  occupation  in  which  he 
seemed  to  take  a  childish  delight. 

“  How  many  sobereign  de  ship  officer 
gib  for  de  two  big  man  and  two  picca¬ 
ninny  ?  ”  he  at  length  observed,  looking 
keenly  at  Air.  Farquhar. 

“  I  canna  tali’  upon  myself  to  say,” 
answered  the  latter,  bluntly.  “  We  dinna 
carry  much  money  on  board  men-of-war.” 

“  Dat  one  big  lie,”  said  Wattawitty,  a 
savage  expression  creeping  over  his  face. 
“You  got  plenty  ob  gold  in  de  sip,  dat 
I  know  well ;  but  if  not,  de  English  mer¬ 
chants  hab  pile  of  dollar  in  de  factory  at 
mouth  of  de  riber  ;  and  if  de  officer  am 
foolis  and  say  no  dollar  hab  got,  but 
plenty  men  dat  can  fight,  and  follow 
Wattawitty  up  de  riber,  den  for  sho’  I 
order  de  prisoner  to  be  skin  alive  wid  de 
oyster-shell  and  hung  out  to  dry  on 
de  tamarind-tree,  and  dere  de  man-of- 
war  officer  find  him  when  dey  come  up 
de  riber  wid  de  musket  and  de  cutlass ; 
but  all  de  negro,  him  all  vanish  up  de 
country,  like  one  flight  ob  de  locust, 
where  de  white  man  no  can  follow.  To¬ 
morrow  I  send  seberal  men  to  sip  to  ask 
for  de  money;”  and  so  saying  Wattawitty, 
with  a  malignant  smile  on  his  repulsive 
face,  withdrew  from  the  hut,  leaving  his 
prisoners  in  anything  but  a  pleasant 
frame  of  mind. 

A  little  later  the  guard  re-entered  with 
some  coir  rope,  with  which  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tightly  bandage  the  arms  of 
the  unlucky  quartet,  which  caused 
great  agony  to  De  Lisle’s  wounded  shoul¬ 
der,  much  to  the  indignation  and  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  latter,  who  thus  saw 
their  only  hope  of  escape  cut  off.  The 
negroes  then  spread  some  mats  upon  the 
earthen  floor  and  left  the  hut. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  GHOSTLY  ADVENTURE. 


OUR  large  home  party  was  seated  round 
the  fire  last  Christmas  Eve,  and  I 
was  regaling  my  audience  with  the 
newest  ghost  stories  obtainable,  when 
Aunt  Fanny  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  mysteriously  beckoned  me  out  of  the 
room. 

“  My  dear  boy,  I  could  not  catch  your 
eye,”  she  said,  as  we  stood  in  the  hall. 
“Your  little  cousin  Walter  is  dreadfully 
nervous,  poor  child  !  and  you  must  not 
tell  such  stories  before  him.” 

“  Oh,  all  right !  ”  I  replied.  “  Walter 
has  become  so  completely  one  of  the 
family  since  he  came  to  live  with  us  that 
I  forgot  all  about  him.” 

Aunt  Fanny  trotted  off  on  some  house¬ 
hold  business,  and  I  cudgelled  my  brains 
vainly  for  a  couple  of  minutes  for  some 


means  of  diverting  Walter’s  attention, 
then  returned  to  the  drawing-room  with 
a  forlorn  hope  that  the  conversation 
might  have  taken  a  fresh  turn.  Alas  ! 
my  brother  Ted,  a  lad  of  eleven,  was 
in  the  midst  of  our  special  ghost  story, 
and  poor  little  Walter  was  shaking  with 
excitement. 

We  Redmans  are  a  strong,  hearty  race  I 
— “  born  without  nerves,”  say  some  of  j 
our  neighbours — so  can  afford  to  enjoy  j 
such  weird  tales.  To  appreciate  them 
requires  a  nice  adjustment  of  strong  j 
nerve  and  imagination,  which  we  Red-  j 
mans  like  to  flatter  ourselves  we  possess.  | 
Now  poor  Walter  possessed  all  the  family  j 
imagination  without  the  nerve-power,  | 
and  I  knew  Aunt  Fanny’s  warning  was  j 
not  without  reason. 


“  Shut  up,  Ted  !  ”  I  cried,  “  and  sup¬ 
pose  Ave  have  a  round  game  ?  ” 

“Shut  up  yourself,  Frank!”  cried  a 
chorus  of  indignant  voices.  “  Do  you 
know  that  Ted  is  telling  our  family  ghost 
story  ?  ” 

“  I  have  heard  that  story  so  many 
times  before,”  I  replied,  affecting  to 
yawn. 

There  was  a  still  more  indignant  chorus 
of  voices,  and  several  pairs  of  eyes  Avere 
fixed  on  me  with  horror,  including  those 
of  our  youngest,  a  girl  of  five,  Avho 
dropped  the  rosy-cheeked  apple  from 
the  enjoyment  of  which  no  ghost  story 
would  have  diverted  her.  Even  the 
victim  Walter,  who,  after  the  manner  of 
victims,  was  snatching  a  fearful  joy  from 
the  story  Avhich  would  send  him  into  fits 
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of  terror  that  night — even  Walter  looked 
at  me  reproachfully. 

“But  something  fresh  has  happened, 
though  you  don’t  deserve  to  hear  about 
it,  Frank  !  ”  cried  my  eldest  sister  May. 
“  A  green  light  has  been  seen  at  the  top 
of  the  old  tower  !  ” 

“  What !  Who  says  so  ?  ”  I  cried,  quite 
forgetting  Walter  in  my  excitement. 

“  It  has  been  seen  within  the  last  week 
by  several  of  the  cottagers.  Of  course 
it’s  all  nonsense,”  added  May,  vaguely, 
“  but  it  is  rather — interesting." 

I  caught  sight  of  Walter’s  scared  face, 
and  the  same  instant  a  solution  of  the 
mystery  flashed  across  me. 

“Some  fellow  must  have  got  hold  of 
our  coloured  lights  !  ”  I  exclaimed.  “  I 
sent  some  coloured  fires  home  before  the 
measles  broke  out,  and  we  had  to  give  up 
our  Christmas-tree  for  the  parish.  Aunt 
Fanny,  having  a  sort  of  notion  that  the 
composition  might  blow  up  at  any  time, 
was  nearly  frightened  out  of  her  wits, 
and  I  sent  word  to  Hannah  to  take  the 
stuff  to  old  Mother  Blake’s  till  I  came. 
Some  fellow  must  have  made  off  with  it, 
and  is  giving  the  Cranley  people  a 
fright.” 

“  That  notion  won’t  hold  water  !  ”  cried 
Ted,  who  was  rather  on  his  dignity  after 
my  interruption.  “  All  the  Cranley  people 
are  in  a  dead  fright  if  they  go  near  the 
tower  after  dark.  As  for  the  parish  big¬ 
wigs,  catch  them  having  the  spirit  to 
play  tricks  !  Just  fancy  the  old  vicar, 
or  little  Dr.  Robins,  or  that  horrid  lawyer 
Blake  toiling  up  those  wretched  old  stone 
steps  merely  to  give  people  a  scare  !  ” 

Some  one  suggested  “  Burglars  !  ”  in  a 
mysterious  whisper,  and  the  little  ones 
grew  round-eyed  over  the  notion  of 
buried  treasure,  but  that  idea  was  soon 
scouted,  for  there  was  so  little  to  steal  in 
Cranley  that  no  burglar  in  his  senses 
would  make  the  old  tower  his  refuge. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  in  glided 
Aunt  Fanny,  who  shook  her  head  when 
she  heard  us,  and  gave  Walter  an  errand 
to  the  upstairs  sitting-room. 

“  Please  come  with  me,  Dot  !  ”  cried 
the  little  fellow,  wistfully,  and  he  and 
the  baby  of  the  party  trotted  off  to¬ 
gether. 

“That  child  is  fairly  unnerved,  and 
you  must  put  him  to-rights  before  his 
bedtime,  Frank!”  cried  Aunt  Fanny,  in 
quite  a  sepulchral  whisper.  “  1  did  think 
I  could  have  trusted  you  !  ” 

The  children  soon  returned,  and  then 
the  idea  struck  me  which  was  to  lead  to 
such  unexpected  results. 

“Suppose  I  go  myself  and  catch  the 
ghost,”  I  exclaimed,  “  as  I  did  two  years 
ago  ?  That  occasion  was  at  the  witching 
hour  of  midnight,  and  now  it  is  only 
half -past  seven,  so  I  can  be  back  before 
Walter’s  bedtime.” 

“  Whei’e  did  you  catch  him  last  time  ?  ” 
asked  Walter,  anxiously. 

“  Catch  him,  you  little  goose  !  Why, 
one  can’t  catch  a  ghost  ;  it  melts  in  your 
hands.  But  indeed,  Walter,  though  I 
went  at  midnight,  and  brought  home  a 
great  bunch  of  ivy  from  the  top  of  the 
tower,  the  ghost  never  took  any  notice 
of  me.  I  might  as  well  have  gone  in 
broad  daylight,  and  I  am  very  sure  I 
shall  not  see  it  this  time.” 

“  If  you  could  only  find  out  about  the 
green  light !  ”  cried  Alice.  “  Some  man 
declared  it  was  blue.” 

“No  doubt.  The  ghost  had  evidently 
got  hold  of  my  precious  lights,  as  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  any  other 
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way  of  making  himself  conspicuous. 
They  had  only  clumsy  fireworks  in  his 
day,  so  he  thinks  he  will  take,  a  hint  from 
the  present  age.  There’s  a  liberal-minded¬ 
ness  about  that  old  Cavalier  ancestor  of 
ours  which  I  had  not  given  him  credit 
for.” 


“What  nonsense,  Frank  !”  cried  Aunt 
Fanny,  laughing.  “Go  and  get  more 
ivy,  by  all  means,  if  only  to  show  Walter 
what  rubbish  this  ghost  talk  is.  It’s  a 
fine  night,  and  the  moon  will  soon  be  up. 
The  fresh  air  will  do  you  good,  and  if 
you  take  your  bicycle  you  can  be  back  in 
no  time.” 

“  Of  course  !  ”  cried  Ted,  for  the  others 
had  remembered  Walter’s  nervousness, 
and  none  of  them  would  wilfully  tease 
him,  “  you  will  see  nothing ;  or  if  some 
fellow  has  been  playing  tricks  you  can 
just  pitch  into  him.  Shall  I  go  with 
you  1  ” 

“  Thanks,  but  I  would  rather  be  alone, 
so  good-bye  for  the  present,”  and  I  ran 
off." 

Having  only  come  home  the  dajr  before, 
I  had  somehow  spent  this  day  indoors, 
and  longed  to  be  out  in  the  fresh  air. 
Aunt  Fanny  was  never  nervous  about 
my  big  strong  self,  and  as  she  did  not 
know  it  was  Ted’s  fault,  not  mine,  that 
the  ghost  stories  were  continued,  I  fear 
she  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  me. 

I  was  soon  on  my  bicycle,  bowling 
along  the  road  leading  to  the  tower, 
which  was  to  be  finally  reached  by  a 
narrow,  old-fashioned  lane,  bordered  with 
high  hedges. 

Our  ghost  story  differed  little  from 
most  stories  of  the  sort.  Some  old  Cava¬ 
lier  ancestor  had  taken  refuge  in  a  secret 
chamber  at  the  base  of  the  old  tower,  but 
was  betrayed  by  a  treacherous  servant. 
Pursued  from  the  base  of  the  tower  by 
the  Roundheads,  he  leapt  from  its  sum¬ 
mit,  hoping  to  alight  upon  the  leads  of 
the  house  below.  He  missed  his  footing, 
and  was  crushed  to  pieces  on  some  fallen 
masonry  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  Whether 
the  Cavalier  and  his  treacherous  servant 
underwent  a  mighty  combat  on  its  roof, 
or  whether  the  Cavalier  had  the  tower  to 
himself,  was  a  disputed  question. 

I  thought  no  more  of  the  coloured 
lights,  being  sure  that  no  one  in  Cranley 
would  dare  play  tricks  with  them,  but  it 
was  a  curious  coincidence  that  they 
should  be  in  the  village,  which  had  never 
possessed  such  things  before. 

I  felt  depressed,  and  in  a  very  different 
frame  of  mind  from  that  I  was  in  two 
years  previously,  when  I  last  brought 
back  a  trophy  of  ivy  from  the  grim  old 
tower.  We  were  a  merry  party  then, 
and  had  been  enjoying  no  end  of  fun  over 
charades  and  snapdragon. 

This  year  we  were  disappointed  by  the 
illness  in  the  village,  which  had  put  down 
our  grand  Christmas  tree  and  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  also  a  nameless  worry  was 
weighing  upon  me. 

Most  people  know  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
large  family  to  keep  a  secret,  especially 
if  it  affects  them  all,  and  is  of  an  unplea¬ 
sant  nature.  Having  stayed  with  friends 
when  I  left  school  for  the  holidays,  I  had 
but  just  come  home,  and  was  sure  there 
was  some  unpleasant  mystery  “in  the 
air.”  The  little  girls  whispered  in  corners; 
May,  my  pet  sister,  was  unusually  caress¬ 
ing;  and  Ted,  who  is  never  demonstra¬ 
tive,  was  more  so  than  usual,  and  called 
me  “  old  fellow,”  in  an  indefinite  affec¬ 
tionate  manner,  as  though  I  were  greatly 
to  be  pitied. 


I  could  imagine  May  saying,  “  Poor 
dear  Frank  !  let  him  enjoy  his  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  in  peace,  before  we  tell  him 
what  has  happened.” 

Now  I  sincerely  wished  they  would 
tell  me  what  was  up,  yet  could  not  sum¬ 
mon  courage  to  ask.  Altogether  I  was 
depressed,  and  the  fresh  air  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  effect. 

I  got  off  my  bicycle  by  the  broken- 
down  wall  which  surrounded  the  tower, 
and,  leaving  it  hidden  in  the  thick  ivy, 
walked  across  a  tangled  weedy  enclosure 
to  the  doorway  of  the  ruin. 

Its  crazy  stone  steps  still  continued  to 
the  summit,  but  scarcely  one  of  them  was 
free  from  gap,  dent,  or  sudden  slope, 
which  made  the  ascent  anything  but  safe. 
The  silence  had  been  intense,  but  as  I 
slipped  through  the  narrow  doorway  a 
huge  screech  owl  set  up  an  unearthly 
noise,  and  rustled  out  of  the  ivy  close 
to  me. 

“Why  can’t  you  wait  till  the  moon 
comes  out,  stupid  1  ”  I  exclaimed,  irri¬ 
tably,  with  some  vague  recollections  of 
Gray’s  poetic  owl  flashing  across  me. 
But  the  owl  was  far  away,  and  my  own 
voice  died  in  a  prolonged  echo,  which 
made  the  succeeding  silence  more  awful 
than  before. 

I  am  not  the  hero  of  this  story,  so  may 
confess  that  I  rather  wished  my  quest 
were  over.  It  wanted  all  the  fun  of  the 
former  expedition,  and  this  dreariness 
did  not  improve  my  depression.  I  tried 
to  whistle,  but  the  sound  seemed  out  of 
place,  and  I  was  pulled  up,  at  any  rate 
in  the  whistling,  by  a  sudden  slip  on  an 
unusually  uneven  step.  I  grazed  my 
hands  and  knees,  though  I  soon  re¬ 
covered  myself  ;  and  what  is  more 
aggravating  than  that  sharp  if  short¬ 
lived  pain  1 

I  no  longer  whistled,  but  made  my  way 
up  the  steps  as  noiselessly  and  slowly  as 
possible.  Caution  was  needed  climbing 
up  this  crazy  staircase  in  the  dark,  and  I 
was  vexed  with  myself  for  so  devoutly 
wishing  the  expedition  at  an  end. 

At  length  I  reached  the  last  turn  of 
the  steps  before  reaching  the  low  square 
room,  which  was  the  only  room  in  the 
tower. 

Half  a  dozen  steps  led  from  this  apart¬ 
ment  to  the  roof,  but  these  steps  were 
separated  from  the  main  staircase. 

As  I  paused  on  reaching  this  turn  I 
distinctly  heard  a  movement  in  the  room 
beyond  me.  I  felt  sure  this  was  no 
ghost,  but  why  any  human  being  was 
there  I  could  not  imagine. 

“  Of  course  no  burglar  would  be  here,” 
I  thought,  with  some  natural  alarm  : 
“  only  a  maniac —  !  ” 

My  heart  beat  quickly,  and  I  could 
scarcely  keep  my  precarious  footing  as  I 
suddenly  remenffered  an  insertion  in  one 
of  our  local  papers  which  I  had  glanced 
at  that  morning.  About  thirty  miles 
from  Cranley  stood  our  county  lunatic 
asylum,  and  a  desperate  lunatic  had,  said 
the  notice,  recently  escaped.  This  was  a 
long  way  off,  but  I  knew  what  marvellous 
swiftness  and  cunning  these  poor  crea¬ 
tures  can  display,  and  the  tower  would 
make  an  excellent  hiding-place, 

It  was  so  difficult  to  imagine  any  one 
climbing  to  this  wretched  place  for  a 
bad  purpose,  so  impossible  to  account 
for  a  good  purpose,  that  the  madman 
theory  appeared  the  most  likely. 

And  now  how  was  I  to  escape1?  The 
man  must  have  heard  my  steps  on  the 
broken  stair  ;  if  I  descended  quickly  I 
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should  infallibly  break  my  neck  in  the 
darkness  ;  if  slowly  the  maniac  would 
be  upon  me,  with  the  result  of  breaking 
both  our  necks. 

The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  advance 
quietly  into  the  room,  prepared  for  an 
'  attack,  which  was  at  least  better  than 
I  balancing  for  an  indefinite  time  upon  a 
'  crazy  stone  step.  I  wanted  to  say  some- 
1  thing  conciliatory,  but  could  not  utter  a 
sound  as  I  mounted  the  remaining  steps 
and  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

I  had  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold 
when  a  tall  figure,  almost  hidden  by  the 
darkness,  rushed  out  at  me.  I  gave  one 
sharp  cry,  and  found  myself  struggling 
fiercely  with  this  figure,  which  showed  a 
like  determination,  and  was  perhaps  the 
more  powerful  of  the  two. 

It  seems  absurd  to  say  so,  when  the 
real  danger  was  at  its  height,  but  a  good 
tangible  fight  was  a  relief  after  the 
awful  fear  of  the  last  few  minutes.  At 
least  I  would  sell  my  life  dearly  !  I  was 
the  champion  wrestler  of  my  school,  and 
kept  my  ground,  though  I  recalled  awful 
stories  of  the  supernatural  force  of  mad¬ 
men. 

We  were  both  in  fearful  danger,  bat¬ 
tling  in  that  small  room,  with  its  uneven 
stone  floor  and  broken  unguarded  stair¬ 
case. 

I  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
my  silent  adversary  must  be  mad,  for  he 


had  received  no  provocation,  and  I  had 
nothing  valuable  about  me. 

At  length,  conscious  that  he  was  gain¬ 
ing  ground,  I  was  about  to  make  a  last 
effort  by  means  of  a  certain  trick  taught 
me  by  an  old  wrestler,  when  a  very  simi¬ 
lar  manoeuvre  was  practised  upon  me.  I 
was  taken  by  surprise,  and  I  only  re¬ 
member  a  terrible  sensation  of  falling, 
falling,  from  some  immeasurable  height. 
*  *  *  * 

I  mechanically  raised  my  hand  to 
brush  off  a  warm  drop  upon  my  cheek, 
only  to  feel  another  fall  upon  my  hand. 
Presently  I  raised  my  eyes  languidly  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  hysterical  sob¬ 
bing  which  filled  the  air,  and  saw  with¬ 
out  surprise  my  old  friend  Tom  Blake 
bending  over  me,  in  a  passion  of  tears. 

At  first  I  looked  at  him  composedly, 
then  it  struck  me  that  his  conduct  was 
peculiar ;  then  I  took  in  the  details  of 
the  room,  now  flooded  with  moonlight, 
and  I  began  to  remember. 

Finally  I  sat  bolt  upright,  to  the 
amazement  and  delight  of  Tom,  and 
wanted  to  know  how  he  came  there,  and 
where  was  the  madman  ? 

“Oh  !  Master  Frank,  I  did  it.  There 
was  no  madman.  I  be  very  bad — they 
all  say  so  ;  but  I’m  no  murderer,  and  of 
the  best  friend  I  ever  had  !  ” 

“  Then  you  did  not  know  me  ?  ” 

“  How  could  I  when  ’twas  nigh  pitch 


dark,  and  I  driven  wild.  I  couldn’t  be 
cotched  without  showing  fight,  and  I 
thought  you  were  a  detective.” 

“  But  I  cried  out,  Tom  1  ”  I  went  on 
slowly,  oppressed  by  a  dull  aching  at  the 
back  of  my  head. 

Tom  shuddered. 

“  That  weren’t  your  voice,”  he  replied. 
“  I  never  heard  such  a  cry  !  ” 

“  I  must  get  home,”  I  said,  feebly,  “  or 
some  one,  I  forget  who,  will  be  fright¬ 
ened.  Help  me  home,  and  then  tell  me 
what  this  means.” 

“  You  forget  I  can’t  go  home,  to  face 
the  neighbours  and  Lawyer  Cobb.” 

“  Nonsense,  Tom ;  you’re  crazy  to¬ 
night.  Who  cares  about  the  neigh¬ 
bours  1  ” 

“  Then  you  don’t  believe  ’em  ?  You 
trust  me  still,  Master  Frank?” 

“  Either  you  or  I  are  mad,  Tom ;  and 
when  we  are  at  home  we  can  find  out 
which  it  is.” 

“  What !  you  never  heard  about  it,  nor 
knew  I  was  in  hiding,  and  I  dodging 
about  to  get  a  word  with  you  ever  since 
you  was  due  from  your  laming.” 

“I  only  came  home  yesterday,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  and  then  suddenly  remembered 
the  air  of  mystery  which  had  hung  over 
the  home  party.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  hear  Tom’s  story,  which  was 
indeed  a  sad  one. 

( To  be  continued.) 


SAINT  VALENTINE’S  DAY. 

By  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan,  m.a.,  f.g.s.. 

Author  of  “  The  Spectre  of  Hawthorn  Glen,”  “  Cacus  and  Hercules,"  etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  III. 


TIT  hen  Charley  Crieff  got  back  to  High- 
VV  field  House  on  the  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  he  did  not  feel  quite  so  comfortable 
and  confident  of  success  in  paying  out 
Dr.  Porchester  as  he  had  done  whilst 
maturing  the  plot  at  Northerly  Grange. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  suggest  the  send¬ 
ing  of  an  anonymous  letter,  and  to  con¬ 
coct  a  valentine  for  Dr.  Porchester  when 
safe  under  the  parental  roof — the  idol  of 
all  the  household.  It  was  another  thing 
to  be  under  the  same  slates  as  the  reci¬ 
pient  of  those  missives,  than  whom  Jupi¬ 
ter  himself  was  not  more  powerful  to 
exact  vengeance  for  slighted  majesty. 
We  read  in  the  classics  that  majesty 
stands  at  the  right  hand  of  gods  and 
parents  and  schoolmasters,  to  guard  their 
rights  and  defend  their  honour.  Charley 
had  lately  done  the  passage,  and  the 
words  came  back  to  his  remembrance 
with  forcible  effect.  He  felt  very  ill  at 
ease  when  the  letters  were  given  out  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  could  not 
half  appreciate  a  very  elegant  valentine 
received  from  Northerly  Grange. 

As  he  looked  at  the  envelope  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  postmark,  it  suddenly  flashed 
upon  him  that  Dr.  Porchester  would  of 
course  look  at  the  postmarks,  and  he 
would  know  in  an  instant  who  sent  the 
two  documents.  Ah,  Master  Charley, 
as  it  happened,  you  need  not  have  had 
apprehensions  on  that  score,  for  your 
mother  had  thought  of  that  before,  and 
sent  the  letter  to  a  friend  at  Cheltenham 
to  be  posted  there  ;  and  Ethel,  taking  the 
hint,  had  forwarded  your  valentine  to  a 
friend  of  hers  at  York,  to  be  posted  there, 


so  that  no  tale  was  told  by  the  post¬ 
marks.  But,  notwithstanding,  your  con¬ 
science  may  well  have  been  uneasy,  for 
you  had  undertaken  an  enterprise  of 
grave  responsibility,  the  consequences  of 
which  might  indeed  cause  a  boy’s  heart 
to  quail. 

The  festival  of  St.  Valentine  and  fol¬ 
lowing  day  passed  very  slowly  for  Char¬ 
ley  Crieff.  His  anxiety  shod  the  feet  of 
time  with  leaden  sandals.  He  could  not 
help  observing  the  Doctor  closely  when¬ 
ever  opportunity  occurred.  He  cast  fur¬ 
tive  glances  at  his  face  to  see  if  he  could 
detect  any  signs  of  suspicion.  Charley 
seemed  strangely  fascinated  by  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  presence.  In  the  playground,  when¬ 
ever  the  Doctor  appeared,  Charley  would 
stop  playing  football  or  hockey,  and  hang 
about  near  him,  and  seem  on  the  point  of 
speaking  to  him.  Dr.  Porchester  could 
ndt  help  noticing  this  behaviour,  and 
made  his  own  deductions. 

It  was  the  Friday  afternoon,  and  most 
of  the  boys  were  playing  football  in  the 
field.  The  second  master  was  sitting  in 
his  room  reading  the  speeches  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  parliamentary  debate.  The 
window  which  looked  upon  the  play¬ 
ground  was  open.  Mr.  Field’s  attention 
was  diverted  by  a  boy  whistling  under 
his  window.  The  music  continued  a  good 
quarter  of  an  hour,  time  enough  to  have 
performed  a  sonata  of  Beethoven.  Mr. 
Fields  was  not  particularly  musical  in 
his  tastes,  and  there  was  something  about 
the  tune  peculiarly  distracting.  The 
theme  was  repeated  in  measured  cadence 
which  reminded  the  master  of  dozing  in 


a  train,  when  the  puffing  of  the  engine 
produces  a  wearisome  interminable  tune 
in  the  brain.  Mr.  Fields  got  up  and  shut 
the  window  and  resumed  his  reading,  but 
he  could  not  shut  out  the  sound.  Over 
and  over  again  the  monotonous  strain 
was  repeated  :  no  variation  save  an  occa¬ 
sional  substitution  of  giddy  quavers  for 
more  sober  crotchets.  Over  and  over 
again,  and  then  again,  and  again  and 
again,  went  the  dismal  dirge,  which  in 
musical  notation  may  be  thus  expressed, 


Repeat  ad  lib. 


until  the  master’s  brain  became  sodden 
with  the  air.  He  went  to  the  window, 
opened  it,  and  looked  out,  and  perceived 
the  whistler  to  be  Charley  Crieff,  who 
was  leaning  against  the  wall  below,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

Mr.  Fields  called  out,  “  Crieff,  we  know 
that  tune  now  by  heart,  and  you  ought 
to  be  playing  football.  lie  off  at  once  !  ” 

Charley  looked  up  with  a  guilty  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance,  and  moved  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  field.  He  did  not 
go  the  direct  way,  but  one  which  led 
past  the  window  of  Dr.  Porchester’s 
study.  The  fascination  before  alluded 
to  prompted  him  to  choose  that  route ; 
and  as  he  passed  he  could  not  resist  a 
sidelong  glance  at  the  window.  The 
Doctor  was  likewise  reading  those  same 
parliamentary  speeches,  and  hearing  a 
step  he  looked  up,  and  the  eyes  of  master 
and  boy  met  for  a  moment. 
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That  glance  recalled  the  Doctor’s 
thoughts  from  the  region  of  political 
controversy  to  matters  of  a  more  domestic 
character.  The  impression  was  irresistibly 
borne  upon  his  mind  that  Crieff  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  anonymous 
letter,  and  with  that  impression  he  fancied 
that  he  could  detect  in  the  feigned  writ¬ 
ing  the  character  of  Mrs.  Crieff’s  pen- 
womanship. 

“I’ll  go  and  see  Fields  at  once,”  said 
the  Doctor  to  himself,  and  rising  from 
his  chair,  he  left  the  room. 

Meantime  the  second  master  of  High- 
held  House  was  thus  communing  with 
himself.  “  If  ever  a  conviction  be  justi¬ 
fiable  on  the  grounds  of  moral  certainty, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
young  Crieff’s  tune  is  the  musical  render¬ 
ing  of  that  valentine.  It  is  impossible  to 
repeat  the  words  without  adapting  them 
to  the  monotonous  dirge  of  his  whistling. 
Hurrah  !  I’ve  solved  one  half  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  ;  I’ll  go  and  tell  the  Doctor  at  once !  ” 

So  up  he  jumped,  and  rushed  off  on  his 
errand. 

Mrs.  Towels,  the  matron,  with  nose  be¬ 
spectacled,  was  seated  in  the  workroom 
with  door  ajar,  busily  occupied  in  darn¬ 
ing  some  of  the  young  gentlemen’s  socks. 
The  situation  of  the  room  was  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  two  passages,  one  leading  from 
the  private  part  of  the  house,  the  other 
from  the  school  demesnes.  She  heard  two 
well-known  steps  hastily  approaching, 
and  almost  before  she  had  time  to  ex¬ 
claim  “  Lawks,  a-mussy  !  ”  the  door  of 
her  apartment  was  violently  burst  open, 
and  the  prostrate  form  of  Mr.  Fields, 
with  heels  in  the  air,  fell  in  ruin  across 
the  threshold  ! 

So  intent  had  the  two  masters  been 
upon  their  several  missions,  that  neither 


heeded  the  sound  of  the  other’s  footfalls  ; 
and  as  the  two  passages  converged  at 
right  angles,  a  terrible  collision  had  re¬ 
sulted,  with  serious  consequences  to  one 
of  the  colliders. 

Even  as  a  barge,  slowly  breasting  its 
way  up  stream,  may  peradventure  come 
in  contact  with  a  skiff  unskilfully  steered 
by  some  inexperienced  oarsman — the 
barge  heeds  not  the  obstruction,  but  the 
skiff  is  discomfited  in  utter  wreck — so 
did  the  portly  form  of  Dr.  Porchester 
come  out  of  the  encounter  scathless, 
while  the  less  robust  body  of  Mr.  Fields 
was  sent  with  a  smash  through  the  door 
of  the  workroom. 

“  Hullo,  where  in  the  world  are  you 
going  to  1  ”  said  the  Doctor,  who  saw 
nothing  but  the  soles  of  a  pair  of  boots 
high  in  air. 

Of  course  he  stopped  to  render  assist¬ 
ance  and  discover  the  identity  of  the 
person  so  ruthlessly  overthrown. 

“What,  Fields!  is  that  you!  I  hope 
you’re  not  hurt.  What  an  unfortunate 
accident !  I’m  deeply  sorry !  Why  could 
you  not  look  where  you  were  going  1  ” 

Fortunately  no  bones  were  broken,  and 
when  set  on  his  legs  again  the  second 
master  soon  recovered  from  the  shock. 

“I  was  just  coming  to  find  you,”  said 
both  pedagogues  at  once. 

“  I  wanted  to  tell  you,”  said  Dr.  Por¬ 
chester,  “that  I  have  discovered  the 
author  of  the  anonymous  letter.” 

“  I  wished  to  tell  you,”  said  Mr.  Fields, 
“  that  I  have  found  out  the  author  of  the 
valentine.” 

“  Really  !  ”  said  both  ;  “  how  very  odd. 
Who  was  it  ?  ” 

“  Charley  Crieff !  ” 

The  mutual  explanations  which  fol¬ 
lowed  embodied  the  circumstances  and 


inferences  already  mentioned,  so  there  is 
no  need  to  repeat  them. 

And  when  the  two  masters  parted 
company  the  Doctor  got  his  hat  and 
stick  and  went  for  a  short  walk  before 
school,  and  thought  over  his  plan  of 
action — how  he  should  bring  Charley 
Crieff  to  book  for  his  impertinence. 

In  the  late  hours  of  that  Friday  night, 
after  the  boys  were  all  asleep,  Dr.  Por¬ 
chester  sat  at  his  writing-table  and  fitted 
a  very  fine  steel  pen  into  his  penholder. 
Then,  taking  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter,  imitating  to  a 
nicety  the  handwriting  of  the  valentine 
in  the  first  half,  and  that  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  document  in  the  last.  Here  is  the 
letter  : 

My  dear  Boy, — Being  a  true  friend  to  you, 
I  wish  to  warn  you  that  Dr.  Porchester  has 
found  out  that  you  sent  him  a  valentine  on 
the  14 th  ;  and  also  got  your  mother  to  write 
him  an  extraordinary  letter.  Now,  as  you 
may  suppose,  the  Doctor  is  very  much  dis¬ 
pleased  with  you  for  being  guilty  of  such  im¬ 
pertinence,  and  is  deliberating  what  steps  he 
ought  to  take  in  the  matter.  I  recommend 
you  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  I  will  help  you 
as  far  as  I  can.  To-morrow  is  a  half -holiday. 
Be  by  the  big  elm-tree  in  the  field  next  the 
church  at  three  o’clock  punctually ,  and  wait 
there  till  1  come.  It’s  your  best  chance. 
Goocl-bye. 

Your  sincere  Friend. 

This  letter  the  Doctor  put  in  an  en¬ 
velope,  addressed  it,  and  placed  it  on  a 
table  in  the  Hall  where  notes  from  boys’ 
friends  were  always  put.  Then,  as  he 
lit  his  lantern  to  go  his  last  rounds,  our 
chieftain  indulged  in  an  audible 
“  chuckle,”  and  muttered  to  himself 
something  about  “  roasting  the  hare.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND. 


By  the  Author  of  “The  Castles  of  Scotland,”  etc.,  etc. 
part  XII. 


When  Henry  Beauchamp  was  “  King  of  I  brooke,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  island. 
Wight,”  his  capital  was  of  course  Caris-  The  Romano-British  fort  that  stood  in  this 


Carisbrooke. 


splendid  position  on  the  hill  above  the 
Medina  was  captured  by  Cerdic  of  Wessex  in 
530,  and  since  then ,  undergoing  many  changes , 
the  castle  has  remained  in  English  hands. 
There  have  been  many  invasions  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  by  Danes  and  Frenchmen — one,  the 
most  serious,  in  the  days  of  Richard  the 
Second,  when  the  whole  island  was  overrun 
— hut  Carisbrooke  never  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  as  long  as  it  remained 
uncaptured  the  possession  of  the  surrounding 
district  was  wortliless. 

The  first  “  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ”  was 
William  Fitz  Osberne.  “  I  give  it  to  thee,” 
said  the  Conqueror,  “to  hold  as  freely  as  I 
hold  the  kingdom  of  England.”  Fitz 
Osberne’s  lordship  was,  however,  short ;  his 
son  became  a  rebel,  and  his  dominion  reverted 
to  the  Crown.  It  was  then  given  by  Rufus 
to  Richard  de  Redvers,  and  in  Edward  the 
First’s  time  was  held  by  Isabella  de  Fortibus 
as  “  Domina  Insuhe.”  Her  priest,  Stratton, 
forged  a  grant  of  it  at  her  death,  sealed  the 
I  document  with  her  seal  then  in  his  possession, 
and  so  cheated  her  lawful  heirs. 

In  the  days  of  Henry  the  Seventh  appeared 
the  first  “  Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight”  in 
Sir  Edward  Woodville,  and  the  title  lasted 
all  through  the  Tudor  days,  the  last  captain 
being  the  Earl  of  Portland  displaced  by  the 
Parliament  to  make  room  for  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  first  governor.  The  second 
governor  was  Colonel  Hammond,  to  whose 
charge  Charles  the  First  was  committed  in 
1647.  The  king  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  escape.  On  one  occasion  he 
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•would  have  got  away  had  he  not  stuck  fast 
in  a  window  ;  and  this  window  is  still  shown 
to  excursionists,  who  are,  however,  chiefly 
attracted  by  the  donkey  in  the  well-house, 
who  by  walking  in  awheel  in  squirrel  fashion 
raises  the  bucket  from  the  water  low  down 
in  the  chalk. 

Another  castle  familiar  to  our  foreign  foes 
is  Dover,  now  our  strongest  fortress.  Dover 
has  been  a  stronghold  from  prehistoric  days. 
The  British  camp,  eight  hundred  and  seventy - 
flve  yards  long  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
broad,  can  still  be  traced,  and  the  smaller 
English  camp  is  still  marked  by  the  inner 
ditch.  The  keep  and  the  inner  ward,  built  to 
strengthen  the  old  works,  date  from  Norman 
times,  and  the  general  castle  plan  —  the 
irregular  polygon  with  the  numerous  towers 
named  from  the  knights  who  built  them  or 
had  to  defend  them — is  chiefly  due  to  the 
days  of  Henry  the  Second.  These  knights 
held  their  lands  by  what  is  called  tenure  of 
castle  guard,  being  tenants  of  the  Crown  so 
long  as  they  garrisoned  the  particular  towers 
when  called  upon  to  do  so.  Dover  has  always 
belonged  to  the  Crown  ;  it  never  was  in  pri¬ 
vate  hands.  The  commander  of  the  castle  was 
called  the  “  Constable,”  and  he  was  always 
some  one  in  whom  the  king  had  great  trust. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  constables  was 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reigns 
of  John  and  Henry  the  Third,  and  his  curi¬ 
ously  chequered  career,  as  being  little  noticed, 
is  not  unworthy  of  our  attention. 

He  was  the  nephew  of  Fitz  Adeline, 
steward  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  began  life 
as  a  devoted  follower  of  King  Richard.  He 
it  was  who  went  on  the  embassy  to  Portugal 
in  search  of  a  wife  for  King  John.  In  that 
king’s  third  year  he  was  made  Constable  of 
Dover,  and  he  soon  found  the  office  was 
no  sinecure.  When  Louis  the  Dauphin, 
invited  over  by  the  barons,  landed  at  the 
head  of  his  Frenchmen  and  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  the  old  author  tells  us  that  “  he  stoutly 
defended  it  against  him,  though  he  had  no 
more  than  Cxi  soldiers  besides  his  own  ser¬ 
vants,  killing  many  of  the  French  :  so  that 
they  were  constrained  to  draw  farther  off 
with  their  engines  and  tents.”  All  through 
John’s  reign  De  Burgh  stood  firm  for  the 
king. 

In  the  court  of  Henry  the  Third  he  was 
at  first  even  more  appreciated.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and,  in 
addition  to  Dover,  procured  the  control  of 
Arundel  and  Rochester,  and  the  same  year, 
the  fifth  of  Henry’s  reign,  he  put  down  Con¬ 
stantine’s  outbreak  in  the  city  of  London, 
which  the  school  historians  have  agreed  to 
ignore.  The  next  year  Hubert’s  triumphant 
career  received  a  check.  The  Earl  of  Chester, 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  party,  informed 
the  king  that  “unless  he  forebore  to  hearken 
to  the  counsels  of  this  Hubert  (who  then 
crowed  himself  higher  than  any  nobleman  of 
England)  they  would  all  rise  up  against  him 
as  one  man  !  ” 

Henry  seems  to  have  taken  the  very  broad 
hint.  He  soon  afterwards  made  Hubert  Earl 
of  Kent,  and  manor  after  manor,  and  castle 
after  castle,  were  given  over  to  him  as  con¬ 
ducing  to  his  destruction.  Hubert,  however, 
was  always  fortunate,  and  when  at  the 
assembly  at  Portsmouth  to  invade  France  the 
king  upbraided  him  as  traitor  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  run  him  through,  it  was  the  Earl  of 
Chester  who  struck  up  the  king’s  sword. 
Henry  was  foiled  completely ;  but  the  next 
year  an  opportunity  offered  to  get  rid  of 
Hubert  more  legitimately,  and  the  king  sent 
him  on  an  expedition  into  Gascony,  where,  to 
every  one’s  astonishment,  he  was  thoroughly 
successful  ‘  ‘  and  freely  received  the  homages 
of  the  inhabitants.”  After  this  Hubert’s  star 
was  again  in  the  ascendant  and  he  became 
not  only  Justiciary  of  England,  but  Justiciary 
of  Ireland,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London  and  of  Windsor;  and,  what  he 
appreciated  more  than  all,  was  absolved  by 
the  Pope’s  Legate  from  a  vow  of  going  to 
the  Holy  Land,  so  that  he  could  stay  at  home 
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for  life  and  enjoy  his  prosperity.  His  joy 
was  not  of  long  continuance  ;  the  king  re¬ 
quired  an  account  of  all  “wherewith  he  had 
at  any  time  meddled  ” — and  down  fell  Hu¬ 
bert.  One  of  the  charges  against  him  may 
provoke  a  smile — “  He  had  stolen  a  precious 
stone  out  of  the  king’s  treasury,  which  had 
such  virtue  that  whosoever  carried  it  about 
him  should  he  victorious  in  battle,  and  sent 
it  unto  Leoline,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  king’s 
enemy.” 

Hubert  fled  to  Merton  Abbey,  and  the  king 
asked  him  ‘  ‘  to  appear  in  court  and  abide  the 
law  ” — an  invitation  which  he  very  naturally 
declined.  Thereupon  Henry  “directed  his 
precept  to  the  Mayor  of  London  that  he 
should  forthwith  send  all  the  citizens  who 
could  hear  arms  unto  Merton  Abbey  and  to 
bring  him  thence  dead  or  alive.”  And  the 
“multitude,  joyful  of  this  opportunity,” 
swarmed  down  the  Clapham  Road  twenty 
thousand  strong.  The  Earl  of  Chester,  how¬ 
ever,  again  interfered  very  much  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  “the  giddy  multitude”  were 
recalled  by  the  far  giddier  king. 

De  Burgh  then  fled  into  Essex  to  join  his 
wife,  hut  the  king  sent  after  him  Sir  Godfrey 
de  Crawcumbe  “with  CCC  soldiers”  who 
found  him  naked  before  the  altar,  and  hur¬ 
riedly  sent  for  a  smith  to  fetter  him.  The 
smith,  however,  proved  contumacious.  ‘  ‘  Do 
what  you  please  with  me,”  he  said,  “  God 
have  mercy  on  my  soul ;  I  will  rather  suffer 
death  than  put  fetters  on  him.  Is  not  this 
that  faithful  and  stout  Hubert  who  hath  often 
preserved  England  from  ruin  by  Aliens,  who 
hath  served  so  faithfully  and  constantly  in 
Gascoyne,  Normandy,  and  other  places  in  the 
days  of  King  John,  so  that  he  was  at  some 
times  necessitated  to  eat  horseflesh,  his  ene¬ 
mies  admiring  his  constancy?  Who  for  a 
long  time  kept  Dover,  the  key  of  England, 
against  the  King  of  France  and  all  his  power? 
Who  subdued  our  enemies  at  sea?  What 
shall  I  say  of  his  noble  exploits  at  Lincoln 
and  Bedford  ?  God  be  judge  betwixt  him 
and  you,  for  thus  inhumanely  dealing  with 
him,  recompensing  to  him  evil  for  good  and 
the  worst  rewards  for  his  best  deserts  !  ” 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  suspiciously  in¬ 
telligent  smith,  and  it  is  obvious  that  even 
then  “  the  opinion  of  London  was  not  the 
opinion  of  the  provinces.”  Anyhow,  Sir 
Godfrey  did  not  turn  his  hand  away  from  the 
work  entrusted  to  him  ;  he  tied  Hubert’s  legs 
under  the  horse’s  belly  and  brought  him  to 
the  Tower.  The  king  “  went  merrily  to  bed.  ” 
Next  morning  he  was  not  so  merry.  Roger, 
Bishop  of  London,  was  waiting  ready  to  ex¬ 
communicate  him  immediately  if  Hubert  were 
not  sent  back  to  sanctuary. 

Henry  was  cowed  and  sent  him  hack,  but 
gave  directions  to  the  Sheriff  of  Essex  and 
Hertfordshire  to  bring  the  posse  comitatus  and 
encompass  the  chapel  so  that  he  could  not 
escape.  The  sheriff  dug  a  ditch  round  and 
waited  for  his  victim.  He  did  not  wait  long, 
for  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  appeared  to 
remonstrate  with  the  king ;  and  in  the  end 


Henry  sent  Hubert  prisoner  to  Devizes.  No  j 
one  was  to  have  access  to  him,  and  “the  ■ 
person  who  brought  his  meat  should  not 
approach  nearer  to  him  than  the  gate  of  the  i 
tower  wherein  he  was  so  strictly  kept.” 

Soon  there  came  another  turn  of  fortune’s 
wheel,  and  up  went  Hubert  with  many  of  his 
manors  restored.  A  few  months  of  comfort, 
and  round  went  the  wheel  again,  and  “the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  eagerly  thirsting  after  ■ 
his  death,  he  being  still  prisoner  in  the  Castle 
of  Devizes,  solicited  the  king  that  he  might 
be  governour  thereof,  whereby  he  might  have 
the  fitter  opportunity  to  murther  him.” 

“Having,  therefore,  private  intimation  of 
this  mischievous  design  he  made  it  known  to 
his  keepers,  who,  compassionating  his  condi-  i 
tion,  permitted  one  of  the  soldiers  to  carry 
him  over  the  castle  walls  in  the  night  time 
unto  the  parish  church.”  Here  the  guard 
came  after  him  and  brought  him  off  while 
“  prostrate  at  the  altar;”  whereupon  another 
sanctuary  case  and  general  struggle  among 
the  bishops,  some  excommunicating  the  men 
who  took  him  to  church,  and  some  excom¬ 
municating  those  who  brought  him  away ; 
and  while  the  king  and  the  church  were  in 
full  combat  Hubert  gave  them  all  the  slip 
and  appeared  in  Wales. 

At  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Llywelin,  he 
returned  with  the  other  banished  English¬ 
men,  and  “had  a  fair  reception.”  Soon, 
however,  the  king,  being  short  of  money, 
brought  other  charges  against  him,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  extracted  a  few  castles  on  account, 
henceforth  left  him  alone,  to  die  at  Banstead, 
in  Surrey,  in  May,  1243. 

Dover  had  stood  many  a  siege  before  the 
days  of  De  Burgh.  In  1051  Eustace  Count 
of  Boulogne,  coming  from  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor’s  court,  attempted  to  put  his  men  at 
free  quarters  on  the  burghers  of  Dover.  The 
citizens  not  unnaturally  resisted  :  there  was 
a  riot  and  a  tight,  and  Eustace  was  driven 
out  to  return  to  Gloucester  and  complain  to 
the  king.  The  result  was  the  banishment  of 
Earl  Godwin,  which  had  such  serious  results. 
This  was  Eustace  number  one ;  Eustace 
number  two  was  his  son.  He  it  was  who 
crossed  over  the  Channel  one  night  to  lead 
the  Kentish  men  in  their  attack  on  Odo  in 
the  castle,  and  was  ignominiously  beaten  by 
the  fighting  bishop. 

All  attempts  at  surprise  did  not,  however, 
end  so  badly.  In  August,  1642,  while  it  was 
held  by  the  Royalists,  Drake,  with  a  dozen 
men,  made  his  way  up  the  cliff  on  the  sea 
face  with  ropes  and  scaling  ladders  and  seized 
one  of  the  sentinels.  The  officer  coming  up 
at  the  moment  imagined  that  the  Round- 
heads  must  be  in  great  force  and  at  once  sur¬ 
rendered.  Drake  sent  off  one  of  his  men  to 
Canterbury  for  help,  and  the  Cavalier  found 
that  he  had  handed  over  his  charge  to  a  party 
he  could,  had  he  been  in  his  senses,  have 
simply  brushed  away.  This  loss  of  Dover 
was  a  sad  blow  to  King  Charles  ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  Royalists  soon  came  to  besiege  it, 
they  never  got  it  back  again. 


THE  ART  OF  SECRET  WRITING. 


CIPHER- WRITING  has  proved  of  great  value 
to  statesmen  and  ambassadors  for  pre¬ 
serving  secrecy  in  matters  of  national  moment. 
In  times  of  danger  especially,  with  every¬ 
body  afraid  of  everybody  else,  it  has  always 
been  much  practised.  It  was  during  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  i.’s  time  that  cipher¬ 
writing  in  this  country  attained  its  height. 
It  became  such  a  common  and  familiar  art 
then  that  Dr.  Wallis,  the  celebrated  mathe¬ 
matician,  says  “there  is  scarce  a  person  of 
quality  but  is  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
it,  and  doth  as  there  is  occasion  make  use  of 
it.  ”  Both  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians 


found  it  worth  while  in  those  days  to  employ 
experts  to  decipher  any  despatches  they 
might  capture  from  the  other  side.  During 
the  French  Revolution  also  the  upper  classes 
were  much  given  to  writing  in  cipher. 

Like  many  other  handy  inventions,  crypto¬ 
graphy  has  occasionally  been  diverted  to 
objectionable  purposes,  to  aid  in  conspiracy 
and  further  the  ends  of  crime. 

There  is  a  sort  of  cipher  employed  by  the 
begging  fraternity.  It  is  not  much  in  use  in 
London,  where  the  inhabitants  are  considered 
too  “fly,”  or  experienced;  but  in  country 
places  mendicant  hieroglyphics  are  to  be  met 
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with  on  doorposts  and  doorsteps,  and  at  the 
corners  of  streets,  telling  succeeding  vagrants 
what  success  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  in 
asking  charity.  In  the  “Slang  Dictionary” 
we  are  told  of  a  clergyman  who  had  studied 
this  form  of  steganography,  and  by  marking 
□  “  unfavourable  ;  likely  to  have  you  taken 
up:  mind  the  dog;”  and  ©  “(dangerous) 
sure  of  a  month  in  ‘quod’”  (prison),  on  the 
gates  of  his  parsonage,  enjoyed  a  singular 
immunity  from  alms-seekers  and  cadgers  on 
the  tramp. 

There  is  an  elaborate  article  on  cipher  in 
Rees’s  Cyclopaedia.  It  was  written  by  William 
Blair,  quite  a  cryptographic  enthusiast. 

Of  all  ciphers,  the  simplest  is  that  in  which, 
instead  of  the  right  letter,  other  letters  one 
or  two  or  three,  or,  in  fact,  any  number  of 
places  in  advance  in  the  alphabet  are  made 
use  of.  Thus,  what  are  really,  a,  b,  and  c, 
may  he  written  b,  c,  and  d,  or  c,  d,  and  e. 
This  was  the  method  followed  by  Julius 
Caesar  and  Augustus. 

As  an  example  of  a  cipher  communication 
in  which  one  letter  in  advance  is  made  use 
of,  take  this  advertisement  from  the  ‘  ‘  Agony 
Column  ”  of  the  “  Times,”  23rd  June,  1864  : 

“  L’Abbandonata — Bmfyboesb  Spdigpsu 
sfqpsufe  efbe.  J  tbx  zpv  zftufsebz.  Npbuf 
wbjomz  tfbsdife  ufo  zfbst.” 

This  reads — 

“Alexandra  Rochfort  reported  dead.  I 
saw  you  yesterday.  Moate  vainly  searched 
ten  years.  ” 

In  the  following,  two  letters  ahead  are  em¬ 
ployed  : 

“  Ngv  og  mpqy  aqw  ctg  uchg  cpf  gcug  oa 
vqtvwtgf  okpf.” 

In  plain  English — - 

“Let  me  know  you  are  safe  and  ease  my 
tortured  mind.” 

By  way  of  variety,  the  alphabet  is  some¬ 
times  inverted,  z  being  used  for  a,  y  for  b, 
x  for  c,  and  so  on.  Or  a  more  difficult  plan 
may  be  followed.  The  first  seven  letters 
of  the  alphabet  may  be  represented  by  the 
second  seven,  h  standing  for  a,  i  for  b,  and 
so  on,  whilst  the  second  seven  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  their  turn  by  the  first  seven,  a 
standing  for  h,  b  for  i,  etc.  The  six  letters 
following  these  fourteen  are  represented  by 
the  last  six  letters  of  the  alphabet — o  by  u, 
p  by  v,  etc. — and  the  last  six  by  the  six  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  them— u  by  o,  v  by  p, 
etc.  The  two  sevens  and  the  two  sixes  ex¬ 
haust  the  alphabet. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1852,  the  follow¬ 
ing  singular  notice  appeared  in  the  “  Times,” 
written  in  a  cipher  still  further  advanced  in 
difficulty  : 

“Tig  tjohw  it  tig  jfhiiwola  og  tig  psguw. 
— F.  D.  N.” 

The  first  letter  of  each  word  here  is  just  as 
it  should  be  ;  the  second  letter  of  each  word 
is  one  letter  in  advance  of  the  right  one  ;  the 
third  letter  of  each  word,  when  there  is  a 
third  letter,  is  two  letters  in  advance  of  the 
right  one,  and  so  on.  Employing  this  key 
we  find  the  interpretation  to  be — 

“The  ‘Times’  is  the  Jefferies  of  the 
press.” 

Some  one  evidently  was  either  poking  his 
fun  at  the  newspaper  or  else  giving  vent  to 
his  malice. 

To  decipher  writing  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  alphabet  seems  turned  topsy-turvy,  is, 
however,  comparatively  easy,  so  long  as  the 
same  letters  are  always  used  to  represent  the 
same  thing.  The  decipherer  keeps  well  in 
mind  the  rules  of  frequency  with  which 
different  letters  occur  in  the  English  lan¬ 


guage  ;  that  the  commonest  letter  is  e  and 
the  next  in  frequency  t,  and  that  after  these 
come  in  order  the  following  groups  : — a,  o,  n, 
i;  r,  s,  h;  d,  l;  c,  w,  u,  m;  f,  y ,  g,  p,  b  ; 
v  k  ;  x,  q,  j,  z.  He  knows,  too,  that  single 
letters  serving  as  words  are  a,  I,  or  0  ;  that 
the  commonest  words  of  two  letters  are  of,  to, 
in,  it,  is,  be,  etc. ,  and  tile  commonest  of  three 
letters,  the,  and,  for,  etc.,  and  that  double 
letters  are  most  likely  ee,  oo,  ll,  or  ss.  These 
and  similar  facts  are  the  tools  with  which  he 
goes  to  work,  and  before  their  exercise  no 
cipher-enigma  of  the  substituted-letter  class 
ever  kept  its  secret  long. 

The  real  puzzle  begins  when  the  values 
of  the  letters  are  changed  at  every  stage  of 
the  message,  a  meaning  b  in  one  place,  g  in 
a  second,  (  in  a  third,  and  maybe  z  in  a 
fourth. 

Cipher-writing  may  be  rendered  doubly 
puzzling  by  having  all  the  words  joined 
together,  as  if  the  message  formed  one  long- 
word.  False  divisions  are  sometimes  intro¬ 
duced  between  the  words  ;  “  dummy  ”  letters 
are  inserted ;  Avords  are  spelt  backAvards ;  and 
such  Avords  as  “and,”  “the,”  etc.,  are  left 
out — all  with  a  view  to  throwing  the  de¬ 
cipherer  off  the  scent. 

There  are  some  ciphers  in  which  the  right 
words  are  employed,  but  they  are  so  arranged 
that  the  sense  is  only  understood  when  they 
are  read  upwards,  or  downwards,  or  diagon¬ 
ally.  Here  is  an  example  from  the  “Secret 
and  SAvift  Messenger  ”  of  Bishop  Wilkins  : 


CHESS. 


Problem  No.  163. 

By  Miss  Luor  Roavland. 
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The  key  to  this  cipher  is :  Read  down 
the  first  column,  up  the  second,  down  the 
third,  and  so  on.  The  Avords  are,  “The 
pestilence  doth  still  increase  amongst  us ; 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  hold  out  the  siege 
without  fresh  and  speedy  supplie.  ” 

In  cipher-writing  numbers  are  sometimes 
substituted  for  letters.  As  an  example, 
take  the  folloAving  from  the  ‘  ‘  Agony 
Column  ”  of  the  “  Times  ”  of  September  7th, 
1866,  in  Avhich  the  alphabet  is  numbered 
backwards,  z  being  1  and  a  26. 

“  1.  2.  9.— 15  22  7,  14  22,  8  22  13  23,  24  12 
9  9  22  8  11  12  13  23  22  13  24  22,  4  18  7  19,  9 
22  24  7  12  9,  12  21,  24  12  15  15  22  20  22,  18  7, 
4  IS  15  15,  22  3  11  15  26  18  13,  19  12  4,  7  19 
18  13  20  8,  8  7  26  13  23,  18,  20  12,  26  25  9  12 
26  23,  13  22  3  7,  14  12  13  7  19.” 

This  reads : 

“Z.  Y.  R. — Let  me  send  correspondence 
with  rector  of  college ;  it  will  explain  hoAV 
things  stand.  I  go  abroad  next  month.  ” 

Just  as  numbers  are  used  to  indicate  letters, 
so  letters  are  frequently  employed  as  a  cipher 
for  numbers.  This  kind  of  cipher  is  common 
amongst  business  people  for  marking  prices 
on  goods  and  samples.  They  choose  a  Avord 
or  Avords  containing  in  all  eleven  different 
letters,  and  to  each  letter  a  number  is  assigned. 
Thus  “  wrongheads  ”  may  do  duty  for  1,2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  in  Avhich  case  wr/d  will 
stand  for  12/9 ;  og/e  for  35/7  ;  ns/h  for  40/6, 
and  so  on. 

Punning  ciphers  are  sometimes  met  Avith, 
such  as  “5  meet  me  6  at  5s.  3ft.,”  which  is 
an  invitation  to  meet  me  between  5  and  6  at 
CroAvn  Yard.”  But  this  represents  fun  more 
than  serious  business. — Leisure  Hour. 


Solutions. 

Problem  No.  157.— l,  Kt— Kt  4,  Kt— K 


any. 


x  Kt  mate. — (b)  Kt — R 
3,  Q  x  Kt  P  mate. — 


Problem  No.  159.— 1,  Kt— K  2,  K— R  2 
(or  a).  2,  Q — Q  R  sq.,  K — Kt  2.  3,  Q — Kt 
7  mate. — (a)  K- — B  2.  2,  Q — B2(ch.),  K — Kt 
2  (or  b).  3,  Q — R  7  mate. —  (6)  K — Q  2  or  3. 

3,  Q — Q  B  6  mate.  The  second  solution  1, 
Kt — K  4,  K — B  2.  2,  Q — Kt  4,  and  3,  Q 
mates,  is  prevented  by  a  Avhite  P  at  K  Kt.  5. 
As  in  the  old  version  the  B  had  to  make  room 
for  the  Q,  so  here  the  Kt  has  to  clear  the 
Avay  and  keep  open  the  lines  for  the  Q.  The 
other  pieces,  the  K,  the  R,  and  the  P,  have 
also  been  used  for  clearing  the  lines.  One 
of  the  oldest  examples  of  this  theme  is  the 
folloAving  five-mover  by  T.  Herlin,  in  Avhich 
the  K,  the  R  P,  and  also  the  black  B  clear 
three  lines  for  the  R.  White,  K- — Q  R  sq., 
R — Iv  R  sq.  ;  B — K  3  ;  Kt — K  R  4  ;  Ps — Q 
R  6,  Q  Kt  5,  Q  B  6,  Q  4,  K  B  2,  K  Kt  3. 
Black,  K— K  R  4  ;  B— Q  R  2  ;  Ps— Q  Kt  3, 
Q  B  2,  Q  4,  K  5,  K  Kt  5. 

Problem  No.  160. — 1,  Q— R  sq.,  P — R  4. 
2,  Q— Kt  2,  P— R  5.  3,  Q— R  sq.,  P— R  6. 

4,  Q — Kt  2,  Q — R  2  or  Q  8,  etc.  5  Kt — Q  4, 

(ch. ),  Q  x  Kt.  6,  Q — Q  5  (ch. ),  Q  x  Q  mate. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

H.  C.  II. — Solutions  to  149  and  150  cor¬ 
rect. 

D.  R.  F.  — The  guioco  piano  is  the  best  of 
the  four  games.  There  are  many  Aveak 
moves  in  your  play,  but  gradually  you  will 
improve. 

D.  S.  M. — The  two  games  and  the  pro¬ 
blem  show  improvements,  but  are  too  simple 
for  publication. 

W.  H. — The  Swedish  name  for  Kt  is  not 
Springer,  but  Springare.  See  the  names  in 
four  languages  in  vol.  vui. ,  page  752. 

R.  M. — Your  game  Avas  well  played  up  to 
the  mate  on  the  tenth  move,  Avhen  the  black 
Kt  ought  to  have  returned  to  B  3. 
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J.  H.  C.  R.— 1.  Good  rails  for  model  locomotives  are 
made  out  of  stout  iron  wire.  2.  Sylvanus  Thompson’s 
“Electricity,"  published  by  Macmillan  and  Co. 


Inquisitive.— It  is  not  easy  to  make  lightning-paper. 
Dry  a  thousand  grains  of  pure  nitre  at  a  moderate 
heat,  place  it  in  a  dry  retort,  pour  on  it  ten  drachms 
by  measure  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  distil  until 
six  drachms  of  nitric  acid  have  passed  over  into  the 
receiver.  Dry  some  filter-paper  and  weigh  out  sixty 
grains  of  it.  Mix  five  measured  drachms  of  the 
nitric  acid  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  small  glass  vessel ;  allow  the  mixture  to 
cool,  and  immerse  the  paper,  pressing  it  down  with 
a  glass  rod  ;  cover  the  vessel  with  a  glass  plate,  and 
set  it  aside  for  half  an  hour.  Lift  the  paper  out  with 
a  glass  rod,  throw  it  into  a  bucket  of  water,  and 
wash  it  thoroughly  in  running  water  till  it  no  longer 
reddens  blue  litmus  paper,  and  then  dry  it  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  air.  Great  care  is  needful. 

BARCLAY.— Y'ou  will  have  to  varnish  the  cane  all  over 
again.  It  will  never  look  well  with  the  old  varnish 
at  one  end  and  the  new  at  the  other.  Clean  it  tho¬ 
roughly  with  a  little  spirit,  and  give  it  a  coat  of  hard 
varnish.  You  could  get  it  done  at  almost  any  shop 
where  sticks  are  sold. 

A.  M.  Davis.— The  best  ebonising  stain  is  made  by 
boiling  a  pound  of  logwood  chips  for  an  hour  in  half 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  brushing  the  hot  liquid  over 
tire  work.  Let  the  stain  dry,  and  then  give  the 
wood  another  hot  coat.  Then  dissolve  an  ounce  of 
green  copperas  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  and  when 
the  copperas  is  quite  dissolved  give  your  stained 
wood  a  coat  of  the  solution.  Let  it  dry  slowly  away 
from  the  fire,  and  au  intense  black  will  gradually 
appear  as  it  dries. 

Large  Schools.— 1.  St.  Paul’s  School  has  now  over 
four  hundred  boys.  Rossall  has  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty.  2.  There  are  many  day-school3  with 
over  a  thousand  boys.  Sir  William  Armstrong's 
school  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  has  about  two  thou¬ 
sand 

C.  Gross. — Strickly  speaking,  the  Yankees  are  those 
born  in  the  Northern  States  east  of  the  Hudson 
River,  but  the  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  all 
white  natives  of  the  States.  It  is  merely  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  English.  When  the  Englishmen  first  landed 
in  America,  the  Eedskins,  in  trying  to  call  them 
English,  called  them  something  that  sounded  like 
“Yengees,"  and  this  Yefigees  developed  into 
Yankees. 

H.  Fletcher. — There  is  an  edition  of  “  Plutarch’s 
Lives  ”  published  in  the  Camelot  Classics,  price  one 
shilling ;  there  is  a  fuller  edition  published,  in  the 
Chandos  Classics,  price  two  shillings.  You  can  get 
these  from  any  bookseller. 


Chess  Board  Problem. — In  No.  398  we  replied  to 
J.  N.  Noble,  “We  have  no  time  to  workout  the  grain 
of  wheat  and  chessboard  problem.  A  grain  for  the 
first  square,  two  for  the  second,  four  for  the  third, 
and  so  on,  doubling  up  to  sixty-four  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  squares— 7,680  grains  to  a  pint,  market  price 
then  being  £1  7s.  6d.  per  quarter— how  much  was 
the  man’s  bill  ?  If  any  one  likes  to  work  it  out  we 
may  find  space  to  say  so.”  Some  of  our  readers  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  work  it  out,  and  no  two 
results  agree  1  Grace  tells  us  the  bill  was 
£751,221,683,592,709.  W.  G.  NEALE  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  £6,450,479,176,  which  is  a  considerable 
reduction.  W.  G.  W.,  of  Oxford,  assures  us  it  should 
be  £3,927,690,839,676.  G.  W.  C.  B.  P.  says  it  is 
£3,225,234,108,142.  H.  PARKER  makes  his  amount 
£3,220,796,201,062 ;  and  H.  T.  WARD  arrives  at 
£3,204,819,339,679.  ALLAN  takes  upon  himself  to 
point  out  an  error,  and  being  more  intent  on  other 
people’s  errors  than  his  own,  produces  the  very 
moderate  amount  of  £1,718,750,000,000.  Now,  J.  N. 
Noble,  take  your  choice,  or  work  out  the  problem 
for  yourself.  *  If  anybody  else  likes  to  try,  and  we 
get  their  amounts  to  agree,  we  will  publish  the 
answer ;  but  if  not,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 
The  number  of  figures  that  some  of  the  correspon¬ 
dents  have  used  in  tlieir  working  is  quite  appalling  ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  after  all  ! 

S.  .Tames. — Try  Palgrave’s  “Chairman's  Handbook.” 
For  Parliamentary  matters  the  authority  is  Sir 
Erskine  May. 

Sl>OT.— 1.  Candidates  for  appointment  as  engineer  stu¬ 
dents  are  either  selected  by  the  Admiralty  from 
sons  of  officers  of  the  Navy,  Army,  or  Royal  Marines 
who  have  been  killed  in  action  or  who  have  been 
lost  at  sea  on  active  service,  etc. ,  or  else  from  sons  of 
British  subjects  chosen  by  competitive  examination. 
Candidates  must  not  be  less  than  fourteen  nor  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  May  in  the 
year  in  which  they  are  examined.  The  exact  date  of 
examination  is  to  be  ascertained  by  application  to 
the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission,,  on  or  after 
the  1st  of  January  in  each  year.  2.  The  subjects  are 
Arithmetic,  Handwriting,  Dictation,  English  Compo¬ 
sition  and  Grammar,  Translation  into  English  from 
either  French,  German,  or  Italian,  Translation  into 
English  from  Latin,  Geography,  Algebra  to  Quad¬ 
ratics,  Euclid  to  Book  VI.,  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
3.  If  successful  you  will  be  sent  to  the  Marlborough, 
and  your  pai'ents  will  have  to  make  four  annual  pay¬ 
ments  on  your  behalf— £30  each  for  the  first  two 
years,  and  £20  each  for  the  next  two  years=£100 
spread  over  four  years.  4.  For  further  particulars 
see  a  quarterly  Navy  List. 


Astronomer.— The  weather  does  not  change  with  the 
moon,  and  there  is  therefore  ns  necessity  to  go  into 
the  question  as  to  the  period  in  the  moon’s  age  at 
which  the  change  takes  place. 

A  Locomotive  Engine.  —  1.  The  lifeboats  are  fitted 
with  valves  which  let  water  out  but  do  not  let  it  in. 
The  water  thus  runs  out  every  time  the  level  of  the 
boat’s  floor  is  higher  than  her  water-line.  2.  The 
position  of  the  cylinders  has  no  influence  on  the 
speed. 

Lathist.— There  is  a  school  of  practical  engineering  at 
tlxe  Crystal  Palace.  Write  to  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  F.  K.  J.  Slienton. 

S.  J.  V. — Willson’s  is  at  the  corner  of  Castle  Street  and 
Princes  Street,  Oxford  Street,  close  to  Regent  Circus. 
Nearly  all  poultry  and  pigeon  appliances,  or  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  them,  can  be  had  there. 

Chemist. — You  must  pass  through  a  course  of  che¬ 
mistry  at  one  of  the  classes  under  the  management 
of  the  South  Kensington  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment.  Until  you  have  done  that  it  is  useless  think¬ 
ing  of  an  apprenticeship. 

G.  L.  B.— There  are  steam  tramways  at  Bradford, 
Dublin,  Dudley,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Darlington. 

N.  R.  C. — A  man  can  jump  more  than  his  own  height. 
When  P.  Davin  jumped  his  6ft.  2|in.  at  Carrick-on- 
Suir  in  1880  he  was  6ft.  high,  his  weight  was  list.  51b., 
and  his  age  was  20. 

Fiddler  H.  —  You  may  have  a  genuiue  instrument, 
but  if  the  label  is  spelt  as  you  spell  it,  it  must  -be  a 
forgery.  Perhaps  you  have  a  copy,  and  have  mis¬ 
read.  An  expert  like  Mr.  Hart  of  Wardour  Street 
could  tell  you ;  but  Cremona  violins  are  like  old 
masters— their  whereabouts  are  mostly  well  known 
and  registered  by  those  interested  in  selling  them. 


Verax. — Mr.  Van  Voorst,  of  Paternoster  Row,  would 
send  you  his  list  of  such  hooks  on  application.  Mr. 
Wheldon,  scientific  bookseller,  of  Great  Queen 
Street,  W.C.,  issues  a  catalogue  of  second-hand  books 
on  the  subject.  No  book  with  coloured  illustrations 
of  birds  and  eggs  could  be  produced  for  a  small 
price.  You  want  the  impossible.  If  you  must  have 
colours  you  will  have  to  pay  for  them,  unless  you 
can  pick  lip  something  second-hand.  An  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  “Exchange  and  Mart”  might  help  you. 
Morris,  Bree,  Montagu,  Harting,  Seebohm,  Yarrell, 
are  the  names  you  should  look  under. 


Bv  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “Reginald  Cruden,”  “My  Friend  Smith," 
etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXV.— AN  ANGEL  UNAWARES. 

Tn  a  wretched  garret  of  a  house  in  Storr 
Alley,  near  Euston,  at  the  sick-bed  of 
his  old  enemy,  Jeffreys  reached  a  turning- 
point  in  his  life. 

How  he  conveyed  the  half -drowned 
Jonah  on  the  night  of  the  rescue  from  the 
canal  bank  to  his  lodgings  he  scarcely 
knew. 

The  hand  of  a  friend  is  often  near 
when  it  is  least  expected.  So  Jonah  had 
found,  when  he  believed  all  hope  and 
life  to  be  gone :  and  so  Jeffreys  had 


A  Ministering  Angel. 


found,  when,  with  his  poor  burden  in 
Ms  arms,  he  met,  beside  a  barge  at  day¬ 
break,  a  dealer  in  vegetables  for  whom 
lie  had  sometimes  worked  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  who  now,  like  a  good  Sama¬ 
ritan,  not  only  gave  the  two  a  lift  in  his 
cart,  but  provided  Jeffreys  with  an 
opportunity  of  earning  a  shilling  on  the 
way. 

This  shilling  worked  marvels.  For 
both  Trimble  and  J effreys  were  on  the 
verge  of  starvation ;  and  without  food 
that  night  rescue  would  have  been  but  a 
farce. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  Jonah  had 
far  more  the  matter  with  him  than  the 
mere  effects  of  his  immersion.  He  was 
a  wreck,  body  and  soul.  The  dispensary 
doctor  who  called  to  see  him  gave  him  a 
fortnight  to  live,  and  the  one  or  two 
brave  souls  who  penetrated,  on  errands 
of  mercy,  even  into  Storr  Alley,  mark  ed 
Ms  hollow  cough  and  sunken  cheeks,  and 
knew  that  before  long  one  name  more 
would  drop  out  of  their  lists. 

It  was  slowly,  and  in  fragments  only, 
that  Jeffreys  heard  his  story.  Jonah 
was  for  ever  reproaching  him  with  what 
had  happened  on  the  canal  bank. 

“Why  couldn’t  you  have  left  a  fellow 
alone  1  I  know,  you  wanted  to  gloat  over 
me.  Go  on,  be  as  happy  as  you  like. 
Enjoy  your  revenge.  I  did  you  a  bad 
turn  ;  now  you’ve  done  me  one,  so  we’re 
quits.” 

Here  a  fit  of  coughing  would  shake  the 
breath  out  of  the  sufferer,  and  it  would 
be  a  minute  or  two  before  he  could  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Jeffreys  wisely  avoided  all  expostula¬ 
tions  or  self-excuse.  He  smoothed  the 
poor  fellow’s  pillow,  and  supported  him 
in  Ms  arms  till  the  cough  was  over  and 
he  could  proceed. 

11  It  was  a  bad  dajr  you  ever  came  to 
©u:r  school,  John  ” — Jonah  had  adopted 
the  name  by  which  Jeffreys  was  known 
in  Storr  Alley — “I  hated  you  the  first 
time  I  saw  you.  You’ve  got  the  laugh 
on  your  side  now ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
you  wouldn’t  have  had  it  then  if  you 
knew  the  way  I  followed  you  up.  Yes  ” 
- — and  here  came  a  shadow  of  his  old 
.sinister  smile — “I  made  it  all  fit  in  like 
a  puzzle.  Did  you  never  miss  a  letter 
yon  had  that  day  you  called  at  the  York 
past-office — a  letter  about  the  dead  bury¬ 
ing  their  dead,  and  young  Forrester — oh, 
yes,  you  may  start ;  I  know  all  about  it. 
I  took  that  letter  out  of  your  pocket. 
And  I  know  where  you  buried  his  body  ; 
do  you  suppose  I  didn’t  see  you  throw 
yourself  on  the  very  place  and  say,  ‘  It 
was  here  ’  ?  You  held  your  nose  in  the 
air,  didn’t  you  1  in  the  school ;  and  palmed 
yourself  oft'  on  Freddy  and  Teddy  for  a 
model.  But  I  bowled  you  out.  I  showed 
you  up.  That  was  the  day  of  my  laugh. 
Now  you’ve  got  yours.” 

The  cough  again  stopped  him  ;  and 
when  he  recovered  his  breath,  Jeffreys 
said,  quietly, 

u  Don’t  talk,  Jonah,  you  bring  on  your 
cough.  Let  me  read  to  you.” 

Then  for  the  remainder  of  that  day 
the  story  would  rest ;  till  later  on,  Jonah 
would  abruptly  return  to  it. 

“Mother  believed  in  you,  and  cried  a 
whale  day  after  you  had  gone.  Yes,  and 
yaffil  be  glad  to  hear  the  school  broke 
up  all  to  pieces.  Farmer  Kosher  took 
away  his  boys  and  spread  a  report 
about  us  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  we 
bad  scarcely  a  dozen  urchins.  Mother 
and  I  lived  like  cat  and  dog.  I  struck 
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work,  and  she  had  to  do  everything,  and 
it  broke  her  uj).  It  would  never  have 
happened  if  you  hadn’t  come  into  the 
place.  I  couldn’t  live  there  any  longer. 
Mother  had  a  little  bit  saved,  fifty 
pounds  or  so,  and  one  night,  after  we 
had  had  a  terrible  row,  I  took  every 
penny  of  it  out  of  her  money-box  and 
came  up  to  London.  Now  are  you 
pleased  1  Hadn’t  she  something  to  bless 
you  for1?  I  say,  John,  get  us  some  water 
quick,  I’m  parched.” 

On  another  day  Jeffreys  heard  the 
rest. 

“  I  came  up  to  London,  but  it  wasn’t  the 
fun  I  expected.  Everybody  I  met  I 
thought  was  a  detective ;  and  all  night 
long  I  dreamed  of  my  mother.  I  tried 
to  drown  it,  and  lived  as  wild  a  life  as 
you  like  till  my  money  was  done.  Then 
it  would  have  been  worth  your  while  to 
see  me.  Everybody  was  against  me. 
Fellows  I’d  stood  treat  to  kicked  me  out 
into  the  street,  and  fellows  who  owed 
me  money  laughed  in  my  face.  I  thought 
I’d  go  back  to  York  after  all  and  get 
mother  to  take  me  back  ;  but  when  I 
came  to  start  I  couldn’t  face  it.  That’s 
all.  I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could.  I 
pawned  everything,  and  when  that  was 
done,  I  stole — and  got  three  months  on 
the  treadmill.  How  do  you  like  that? 
When  I  got  out,  a  city  missionary  heard 
of  me  and  found  me  a  job  ;  but  I  stole 
again,  and  ran  away.  You  wouldn’t  have 
thought  I  had  it  in  me  at  York,  would 
you  ?  I  was  a  respectable  young  fellow 
there.  But  it  was  all  there  ;  and  it  was 
you  brought  it  all  out.  Last  week  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  put  an  end  to  it  all. 
It  took  me  a  struggle  to  face  it ;  but  I 
was  settled  to  do  it — and  then,  as  if  you 
hadn’t  done  enough  harm,  you  come  and 
spoil  my  last  chance.” 

“Not  your  last  chance,  Jonah.” 

“No.  I’ve  a  week  more  to  live.  Then 
you’ll  be  rid  of  me.  Who’s  to  save  me 
then  ?  ” 

“  Some  one,  Jonah.  We  have  both  for¬ 
gotten  Him,  but  He’s  not  forgotten  us.” 

“Oh  yes,  I  know,”  said  Jonah;  “but 
it’s  all  very  well  for  you,  who’ve  got 
years  to  get  right  in.  It’s  too  short 
notice  for  me  to  begin  all  that  over  again. 
I  don’t  want  to  hear  about  it.” 

He  lingered  on  day  after  day,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  Jeffreys  to 
go  and  seek  work  in  order  to  keep  even 
that  wretched  roof  above  their  heads. 

One  evening  when  he  returned  with  a 
few  coppers,  Jonah  met  him  with  a  face 
brighter  than  any  that  he  had  yet  seen. 

“  I’ve  had  some  one  here  to-day.  A 
better  sort  than  you.  One  that’s  got  a 
right  to  talk  about  what’s  better.  A  lady, 
John,  or  else  an  angel.  Did  you  send 
her?” 

“  I  ?  No,  I  know  no  ladies.” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  it  was,  I  could  tell 
her  anything — and,  I  say,  John,  it  would 
make  you  cry  to  hear  her  voice.  It  did 
me.  You  never  made  me  cry,  or  saw  me ; 
I  hate  to  hear  you  preach  ;  but  she — why 
she  doesn’t  preach  at  all,  but  she  says 
all  you’ve  got  to  say  a  hundred  times 
better.” 

He  was  excited  and  feverish  that  night, 
and  in  his  sleep  murmured  scraps  of  the 
gentle  talk  of  this  ministering  angel, 
which  even  from  his  lips  fell  with  a 
reflected  sweetness  on  the  trouble-tossed 
spirit  of  the  watcher. 

Jeffreys  had  succeeded  in  getting  a 
temporary  job  which  took  him  away 
during  the  next  two  days.  But  each 


night  on  his  return  he  found  his  invalid 
brighter  and  softened  in  spirit  by  reason 
of  his  angel’s  visits. 

“  She’ll  come  to-morrow,  John.  There’s 
magic  in  her,  I  tell  you.  I  see  things  I 
never  saw  before.  You’ve  been  kind  to 
me,  John,  and  given  up  a  lot  for  me,  but 
if  you  were  to  hear  her — ” 

Here  the  dying  youth  could  get  no 
farther. 

He  seemed  much  the  same  in  the 
morning  when  Jeffreys  stai’ted  for  work. 
The  last  words  he  said  as  his  friend  de¬ 
parted  were, 

“  She’s  coming  again  to-day.” 

When  Jeffreys  came  home  in  the 
evening  the  garret  was  silent,  and  on  the 
bed  lay  all  that  remained  on  earth  of  the 
poor  wrecked  life  which  had  been  so 
strangely  linked  with  his  own. 

As  lie  stood  over  the  lifeless  body  his 
eyes  fell  on  a  scrap  of  paper  lying  on  the 
pillow.  It  was  folded  and  addi-essed  in 
pencil,  “  To  the  fellow-lodger.” 

Jeffreys  caught  it  eagerly,  and  in  a 
turmoil  of  agitation  read  the  few  lines 
within. 

“Your  friend  was  not  alone  when  he 
died,  peacefully,  this  afternoon.  He  left 
a  message  for  you.  ‘  Tell  him  he  was 
right  when  he  told  me  I  had  a  chance.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  him  I  should  have  lost 
it.’  He  also  said,  ‘Some  day  he  may  see 
mother  and  tell  her  about  me.  Tell  her 
I  died  better  than  I  lived.’  Dear  friend, 
whose  name  I  do  not  know,  don’t  lose 
heart.  God  is  merciful,  and  will  be  your 
friend  when  every  one  else  is  taken  from 
you.”  _  .  . 

It  was  not  the  words  of  this  touching 
little  message  from  the  dead  -which 
brought  a  gasp  to  Jeffreys’  throat  and 
sent  the  colour  from  his  cheeks  as  lie 
read  it.  The  writing,  hasty  and  agitated 
as  it  was,  was  a  hand  he  had  seen  before. 
He  had  in  his  pocket  an  envelope,  well 
worn  now,  addressed  to  him  months  ago 
in  the  same  writing,  and  as  he  held  the 
two  side  by  side  he  knew  Kaby  had 
written  both. 

He  quitted  the  garret  hurriedly  and 
entered  the  room  of  a  family  of  live  who 
lived  below  him. 

“  Mrs.  Pratt,”  said  he  to  the  ragged 
woman  who  sat  nursing  her  baby  in  the 
corner,  “did  you  see  who  Trimble  had 
with  him  when  he  died  ?  ” 

“  He’s  dead,  then,  sir  ” — these  fellow- 
lodgers  of  Jeffreys  called  him  “sir”  in 
spite  of  his  misery.  “  I  knew  that  cough 
couldn’t  last.  My  Annie’s  begun  with 
it ;  she’ll  go  too.  It’s  been  hard  enough 
to  keep  the  children,  but  it  will  be  harder 
to  lose  them  !  ”  she  cried. 

Jeffreys  went  to  the  bed  where  the 
little  consumptive  girl  lay  in  a  restless 
sleep,  breathing  heavily. 

“  Poor  little  Annie  ! ”  said  he  “  I  did 
not  know  she  was  so  ill.” 

“  How  could  you  ?  Yes,  I  saw  the  lady 
come  down — a  pretty  wee  thing.  She 
comes  and  goes  here.  Maybe  when  she 
hears  of  Annie  she’ll  come  to  her.” 

“  Do  you  know  her  name  ?  ” 

“No.  She’s  a  lady  they  say.  I  heard 
her  singing  upstairs  to  Trimble  ;  it  was 
a  treat !  So  Trimble’s  dead.  You’ll  be 
glad  of  some  help,  I  expect  ?  If  you’ll 
mind  the  children,  Mr.  John,  I’ll  go  up 
and  do  the  best  we  can  for  the  poor 
fellow.” 

And  so  Jeffreys,  with  the  baby  in  his 
arms,  sat  beside  the  little  invalid  in  that 
lonely  room,  while  the  mother,  putting 
aside  her  own  sorrows,  went  up  and  did* 


a  woman’s  service  where  it  was  most  j 
needed. 

Next  day  he  had  the  garret  to  himself. 

I  That  letter — how  he  treasured  it  ! — 
changed  life  for  him.  He  had  expected 
when  Jonah’s  illness  ended  to  drift  back 
once  more  into  the  bitterness  of  despair. 
But  that  was  impossible  now. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  see  the  angel 
of  whose  visits  to  the  alley  he  now  and 
again  heard.  Indeed,  whether  he  was  in 
work  or  not,  he  left  early  and  came  back 
late  on  purpose  to  avoid  a  meeting.  He 
had  long  been  known  by  his  neighbours 
only  as  John,  so  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  her  discovering  who  he  was.  Some¬ 
times  the  memory  of  that  October  day  in 
Regent’s  Park  came  up  to  haunt  him  and 
poison  even  the  comfort  of  the  little 
letter.  Yet  why  should  she  not  have 
forgotten  him  ?  and  why  should  not 
Scarfe,  the  man  with  a  character,  be 
more  to  her  than  he,  the  man  with  none  ? 
Yet  he  tried  bravely  to  banish  all  save 
the  one  thought  that  it  ivas  she  who  bade 
him  hope  and  take  courage. 

He  worked  well  and  patiently  at  the 
temporary  manual  labour  on  which  he 
was  employed,  and  when  that  came  to 
an  end  he  looked  about  resolutely  for 
more. 

Meanwhile — do  not  smile,  reader — he 
made  an  investment  of  capital !  In  other 
■words,  he  spent  threepence  in  pen,  ink, 
paper,  and  a  candle,  and  spent  one  night 
in  his  lonely  garret  writing.  It  was  a 
letter,  addressed  to  a  stranger,  on  a 
public  question.  In  other  words,  it  was 
an  article  to  a  London  paper  on  “  Life  in 
a  Slum,  by  One  who  Lives  There.”  It 
was  a  quiet,  unsensational  paper,  with 
some  practical  suggestions  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  poor  people’s  dwellings, 
.and  a  few  true  stories  of  experiences  in 
which  the  writer  himself  had  taken  a  part. 

He  dropped  it  doubtfully  into  the 
editor’s  box  and  tried  to  forget  about 
it.  He  dared  not  look  at  the  paper  next 
day,  and  when  two  days  passed  and  he 
heard  nothing,  he  concluded  that  the 
bolt  had  missed  fire. 

But  it  was  not  so.  A  week  later,  the 
postman  entered  Storr  Alley — an  un¬ 
heard-of  event — and  left  him  a  letter. 
It  contained  a  money  order  for  ten  shil¬ 
lings,  and  read — - 

“  The  editor  encloses  ten  shillings  for 
the  letter  on  Slum  Life,  contributed  by 
Mr.  John  to  the  paper  of  the  23rd.  He 
can  take  two  more  on  the  same  subject  at 
the  same  terms,  and  suggests  that  Mr. 
John  should  deal  specially  with — ’’And 
here  the  editor  gave  an  outline  of  the 
topics  on  which  the  public  would  be  most 
likely  to  desire  information. 

With  overflowing  heart,  and  giving 
Baby  the  credit,  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
the  two  articles. 

His  first  half-sovereign  went  in  a  deed 
of  mercy.  Little  Annie  lay  dead  in  her 
bed  the  night  it  arrived.  Jeffreys  that 
morning,  before  he  started  to  work,  had 
watched  the  little  spark  of  life  flicker  for 
the  last  time  and  go  out.  The  mother, 
worn  out  by  her  constant  vigils,  lay  ill 
beside  her  dead  child.  The  father,  a 
drunkard,  out  of  work,  deserted  the 
place,  and  the  two  other  children,  the 
baby,  and  the  sister  scarcely  more  than 
baby,  wailed  all  day  for  cold  and  hunger. 
What  could  he  do  but  devote  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  pen  to  these  companions  in 
distress  ?  The  half-sovereign  sufficed  for 
the  child’s  funeral,  with  a  little  over  for 
the  sick  mother.  And  for  the  rest,  he 
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|  took  the  baby  to  his  own  garret  for  a 
night  or  two,  and  tended  it  there  as  best 
he  could. 

The  two  fresh  letters  to  the  paper  in 
due  time  brought  a  sovereign  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  chilling  notification  to  the 
effect  that  the  editor  did  not  need  further 
contributions,  and  would  let  Mr.  John 
know  if  at  any  future  time  he  required 
his  services. 

It  was  the  abrupt  closing  of  one  door 
of  promise.  Still  Jeffreys,  with  hope 
big  within  him,  did  not  sit  and  fret. 

Literary  work  might  yet  be  had,  and 
meanwhile  bodily  labour  must  be  en¬ 
dured. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  December, 
any  one  taking  up  one  of  the  London 
penny  papers  might  have  observed  ,  had  he 
been  given  to  the  study  of  such  matters, 
three  advertisements.  Here  they  are  in 
their  proper  order : 

“Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  John 
J effreys,  late  private  secretary  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  Cumberland,  he  is  earnestly 
requested  to  communicate  with  his  friend 
and  late  employer.” 

Readers  of  the  agony  column  were 
getting  tired  of  this  advertisement.  It 
had  appeared  once  a  week  for  the  last 
six  months,  and  was  getting  stale  by  this 
time. 

The  next  advertisement  was  more 
recent,  but  still  a  trifle  dull : 

“  Gerhard  Forrester. — If  Gerrard 
Forrester  (son  of  the  late  Captain  For¬ 
rester,  of  the  —  Hussars),  who  was  last 
heard  of  at  Bolsover  School,  in  October, 
18 — ,  where  he  met  with  a  serious  acci¬ 
dent,  should  see  this,  he  is  requested  to 
communicate  with  Messrs.  Wilkins  and 
Wilkins,  Solicitors,  Blank  Street,  W.C., 
from  whom  he  will  hear  something  to  his 
advantage.  Any  person  able  to  give 
satisfactory  information  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  the  said  Gerrard  Forrester, 
or,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  producing 
evidence  of  his  decease,  will  be  liberally 
rewarded.” 

The  third  advertisement,  in  another 
column,  appeared  now  for  the  first  time  : 

“  A  young  man,  well  educated,  and  a 
careful  student  of  Bibliography,  is 
anxious  for  literary  work.  Searches 
made  and  extracts  copied. — Apply,  J., 
28a,  Storr  Alley,  W.C.” 

It  would  have  puzzled  any  ordinary 
observer  to  detect  in  these  three  appeals 
anything  to  connect  them  together. 
Jeffreys,  however,  glancing  down  the 
columns  of  the  borrowed  paper  for  a 
sight  of  his  own  advertisement,  started 
and  turned  pale  as  his  eye  fell  first  on 
his  own  name,  then  on  Forrester’s. 

It  was  like  a  conspiracy  to  bewilder 
and  baffle  him  at  the  moment  when  hope 
seemed  to  be  returning.  He  had  convinced 
himself  that  his  one  chance  was  to  break 
with  every  tie  which  bound  him  to  his 
old  life,  and  to  start  afresh  from  the 
lowest  step  of  all.  And  here,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  there  met  him  two  calls  from  that  old 
life,  both  of  which  it  was  hard  to  resist. 
Mr.  Rimbolt  he  decided  to  resist  at  all 
hazards.  He  still  shuddered  as  he  re¬ 
called  the  stiff  rustle  of  a  certain  silk 
dress  in  Clarges  Street,  and  preferred  his 
present  privations  a  hundredfold.  Even 
the  thought  of  Percy,  and  the  library, 
and  Mr.  Rimbolt’s  goodness,  could  not 
efface  that  one  overpowering  impression. 


The  other  advertisement  perplexed  and 
agitated  him  more.  Who  was  this  un¬ 
known  person  on  whose  behalf  Messrs. 
Wilkins  and  Wilkins  were  seeking  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  young  Forrester?  It 
might  be  Scarfe,  or  Mr.  Frampton,  or 
possibly  some  unheard-of  relative,  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  disposal  of  the  late  gallant 
officer’s  effects.  He  could  not  assist  the 
search.  The  little  he  knew  was  probably 
already  known  to  the  lawyers,  yet  it 
excited  him  wildly  to  think  that  some 
one  besides  himself  was  in  search  of  the 
lad  whose  memory  had  haunted  him  for 
so  many  months,  and  whom,  even  in  his 
most  despairing  moments,  he  had  never 
quite  given  up  for  lost. 

True  he  had  long  since  ceased  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  really  to  be  found 
by  searching.  Everything  combined  to 
baffle  search,  almost  to  forbid  it,  and  yet 
he  had  constantly  lived  in  a  vague  ex¬ 
pectation  of  finding  or  hearing  of  him 
some  day  accidentally  and  unawares. 
But  this  advertisement  filled  him  with 
self-reproach.  What  right  had  he  had 
to  do  anything,  to  rest  a  day,  till  he  had 
found  this  lost  boy — lost  by  his  fault,  by 
his  sin?  No  wonder  he  had  not  pros¬ 
pered.  No  wonder  the  bad  name  had 
haunted  him  and  dragged  him  down  ! 

One  thing  was  certain — whether  what 
he  knew  was  known  to  others  or  not,  it 
was  his  duty  to  aid  now  in  this  new 
search.  So  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Messrs. 
Wilkins  and  Wilkins : 

“Private  and,  Confidential. 

“  The  writer  of  this  knew  Gerard  Forrester 
at  Bolsover  School  two  years  ago,  and  was 
responsible  almost  wholly  for  the  accident 
referred  to.  The  writer  left  Bolsover  in  con¬ 
sequence,  and  has  not  seen  Forrester  since. 
In  May  of  the  following  year  he  made  in¬ 
quiries  at  Grangerham,  Forrester’s  native 
place,  where  he  ascertained  that  the  boy  had 
been  removed  there  from  Bolsover,  and  had 
remained  for  some  time  with  his  grandmother, 
Mrs.  WilcOx.  Mrs.  Wilcox,  however,  Was 
ordered  to  the  South  for  her  health,  and  died 
at  Torquay.  Forrester,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  cripple,  and  unable  to  help  himself, 
was  then  left  in  charge  of  his  old  nurse,  who 
left  Grangerham  shortly  afterwards,  it  is  said, 
in  order  to  take  the  boy  to  a  hospital — where, 
no  one  could  say.  That  is  the  last  the  writer 
heard.  Messrs.  W.  and  W.  might  do  well  to 
apply  to  the  clergyman  and  Wesleyan  minis¬ 
ter  at  Grangerham,  who  may  have  some 
later  news.  The  writer  would  be  thankful  to 
be  of  any  service  in  helping  to  find  one  whom 
he  has  so  terribly  wronged  ;  and  any  letter 
addressed  ‘  J.,  at  Jones’s  Coffee  House,  Drury 
Lane,’  will  find  him. 

“It  should  be  said  that  when  Forrester 
was  last  seen,  only  faint  hopes  were  held  out 
as  to  his  recovery,  even  as  a  cripple.  ” 

An  anxious  time  followed.  It  Avas  hard 
to  Avork  as  usual — harder  still  to  wait. 
The  idea  of  Forrester  being  after  all 
found  took  strange  possession  of  his  mind, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  The  prospect 
which  had  seemed  to  open  before  him 
appeared  suddenly  blocked ;  he  could 
think  of  nothing  ahead  except  that 
one  possible  meeting. 

So  preoccupied  Avas  he,  that  his  own 
advertisement  for  work  Avas  forgotten  the 
day  after  it  appeared ;  and  when  tAvo 
days  later  he  found  a  letter  pushed  under 
his  door,  his  heart  leaped  to  his  mouth 
with  the  conviction  that  it  could  refer  to 
nothing  but  the  one  object  before  him. 
It  did  not ;  it  Avas  a  reply  to  his  adver¬ 
tisement. 

“  J —  is  requested  to  call  to-morrow,  at 
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]0  a.m.,  on  Mr.  Trotter,  6,  Porson  Square, 
in  reference  to  his  advertisement  for 
literary  work.” 

With  some  trepidation,  and  no  parti¬ 
cular  expectations,  Jeffreys  presented 
himself  at  the  appointed  time,  and  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  testy  little 
gentleman,  with  by  no  means  large  pre¬ 
tentions  to  literary  authority. 

He  took  in  the  shabby-looking  adver¬ 
tiser  at  a  glance,  and  suited  his  tone 
accordingly. 

“  So  you’re  the  chap,  are  you  ?  You’re 
the  nice  educated  literary  chap  that 
wants  a  job,  eh  ?  ” 

“  I  am.” 

“  AVhat  can  you  do  1  Write  poetry  1  ” 

“  I  never  tried.” 

“  Write  ’istory,  or  ’igh  hart,  and  that 
sort  of  thing  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  tried.  I  know  mostly 
al >out  bibliography.” 

“  Bibli — who  ?  You’ll  turn  your  ’and  to 
anythink  for  a  crust,  I  suppose.  Do  you 
ever  do  anything  in  the  puff  line  1  ” 

Jeffreys  admitted  he  had  not. 

“  ’Cos  I  want  a  chap  to  crack  up  my 
‘  Polyglot  Pickle’  in  proper  literary  style. 
None  of  your  commonplace  nlaunder- 
ings,  but  something  smart  and  startling. 
What  do  you  say  ?  Can  you  do  it  or  not1?” 

Jeffreys’  heart  sank  low.  “I’ll  try — 

“  Can  you  do  it.?  ”  demanded  the  proud 
inventor. 

“Yes,”  said  Jeffreys,  desperately. 

“All  right,”  said  Mr.  Trotter,  greatly 
relieved.  “I  want  a  book  of  twenty 
pages.  Write  anything  you  like,  only 
bring  the  pickles  in  on.  each  page.  You 
know  the  style.  Twenty  blood-curdling 
ballads,  or  HCsop’s  fables,  or  something 
the  public ’s  bound  to  read.  Something 
racy,  mind,  and  all  ending  in  the  pickle. 
It’s  a  good  thing,  so  you  needn’t  be  afraid 
of  overdoing  it.  You  shall  have  a  bob  a 
page,  money  down,. or  twenty-five  bob  for 
the  lot  if  you  let  me  have  it  this  time  to¬ 
morrow.  Remember,  nothing  meek  and 
mild.  Lay  it  on  thick.  They’re  the  best 
thing  going,  and  got  a  good  name.  Poly¬ 
glot,  that’s  many  tongues ;  everybody 
tastes  ’em.” 

Jeffreys,  with  a  dismal  sense  of  the 
humour  of  the  situation,  accepted  his 
noble  task  meekly,  and  sat  down  in  Mr. 
Trotter’s  back  room  with  a  bottle  of  the 
pickles  on  the  table  before  him. 

The  reader  shall  be  spared  the  rubbish 
he  wrote.  To  this  day  he  Hares  up  an¬ 
grily  if  you  so  much  as  mention  the  Poly¬ 
glot  pickle  to  him. 

The  public,  who  laughed  next  week 
over  the  ridiculous  bathos  of  those  twenty 
loud-sounding  ballads,  little  guessed  the 
misery  and  disgust  they  had  cost  their 
author. 

The  one  part  of  the  whole  business  that 
was  not  odious  was  that  in  six  hours 
Jeffreys  had  twenty-five  shillings  in  his 
pocket;  and  to  him  twenty-five  shillings 
meant  a  clear  week  and  more  in  which  to 
devote  himself  to  the  now  all-absorbing 
task  of  seeking  young  Forrester. 

On  his  way  back  to  Storr  Alley  that 
evening,  he  called  as  usual  at  the  coffee¬ 
house,  and  found  a  further  letter  await¬ 
ing  him  : 

“  Messrs.  Wilkins  &  Wilkins  will  be  much 
obliged  if  the  writer  of  the  letter  of  the  6th 
inst.  will  favour  them  with  a  call  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  forenoon,  as  he  may  he  able  to  assist 
them  materially  in  the  search  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  Messrs.  AY.  &  W.  will  treat  an 
interview  as  confidential.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Jules  Verne, 

Author  of  “Godfrey  Morgan “  The  Boy  Captain,”  etc.  etc. 
CHAPTER  XXI.— -THE  INSTITUTE  AGAIN. 


Home  weeks  before,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
IO  on  the  morning  after  the  sitting 
during  which  the  Weldon  Institute  had 
been  given  over  to  such  stormy  dis¬ 
cussions,  the  excitement  of  all  classes  of 
the  Philadelphian  population,  black  _  or 
white,  had  been  much  easier  to  imagine 
than  to  describe. 

From  a  very  early  hour  conversation 
was  entirely  occupied  with  the  unex¬ 
pected  and  scandalous  incident  of  the 
night  before.  A  stranger,  calling  him¬ 
self  an  engineer,  and  answering  to  the 
name  of  Robur,  a  person  of  unknown 
origin,  of  anonymous  nationality,  had 
unexpectedly  presented  himself  in  the 
club-room,  insulted  the  balloonists,  made 
fun  of  the  aeronauts,  boasted  of  the 
marvels  of  machines  heavier  than  air, 
and.  raised  a  frightful  tumult  by  the 
remarks  with  which  he  greeted  the 
menaces  of  his  adversaries.  After  leaving 
the  desk,  amici  a  volley  of  revolver  shots, 


Assuredly  here  was  enough  to  exercise 
every  tongue  and  excite  every  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  by  how  much  was  this  excite¬ 
ment  increased  when  in  the  evening  of 
the  13th  of  June  it  was  found. that 
neither  the  president  nor  secretary  of 
the  Weldon  Institute  had  returned  to 
their  homes  !  Was  it  by  chance  only 
that  they  were  absent?  No,  or  at  least 
there  was  nothing  to  lead  people  to  think 
so.  It  had  even  been  agreed  that  in  the 
morning  they  would  be  back  at  the  club, 
one  as  president,  the  other  as  secretary, 
to  take  their  places  during  a  discussion 
on  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening. 

And  not  only  was  there  the  complete 
disappearance  of  these  two  considerable 
personages  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  there  was  no  news  of  the  valet  Fry- 
col  lin.  He  was  as  undisco verable  as  his 
master.  Never  had  a  negro  since  Tous- 
saint  L’Ouverture,  Soulouque,  or  Dessa- 
line  had  so  much  talked  about  him. 


“  The  grass  seemed  to  be  pressed  down." 


he  had  disappeared,  and  in  spite  of  every 
endeavour  no  trace  could  be  found  of 
him. 


The  next  day  there  was  no  news. 
Neither  the  colleagues  nor  Frycollin  had 
been  found.  The  anxiety  became  serious. 
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Agitation  commenced.  A  numerous 
crowd  besieged  the  post  and  telegraph 
offices  in  case  any  news  should  be  re¬ 
ceived. 

There  was  no  news. 

And  they  had  been  seen  coming  out  of 
the  Weldon  Institute  loudly  talking 
together,  with  Frycollin  in  attendance, 
.going  down  Walnut  Street  towards 
Fairmont  Park  ! 

Jem  Chip,  the  vegetarian,  had  even 
shaken  hands  with  the  president  and 
left  him  with  “  To-morrow  !  ” 

And  William  T.  Forbes,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  sugar  from  rags,  had  received 
a  coi’dial  shake  from  Phil  Evans,  who 
had  said  to  him  twice, 

“Au  revoir  !  au  revoir  !  ” 

Miss  Doll  and  Miss  Mat  Forbes,  so 
attached  to  Uncle  Prudent  by  the  bonds 
<of  purest  friendship,  could  not  get  over 
the  disappearance,  and  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  news  of  the  absent,  talked  even 
more  than  they  were  accustomed  to. 

Three,  four,  five,  six  days  passed.  Then 
a  week,  then  two  weeks,  and  there  was 
.nothing  to  give  a  clue  to  the  missing 
three. 

The  most  minute  search  had  been 
made  in  every  quarter.  Nothing  !  In 
the  streets  going  down  to  the  harbour. 
Nothing  !  In  the  park,  even  under  the 
trees  and  brushwood.  Nothing  !  Always 
nothing  !  although  here  it  was  noticed 
that  the  grass  looked  to  be  pressed  down 
in  a  way  that  seemed  suspicious  and 
•certainly  was  inexplicable  ;  and  at  the 
edge  of  the  clearing  there  were  traces 
of  a  recent  struggle.  Perhaps  a  band  of 
scoundrels  had  attacked  the  colleagues 
here  in  the  deserted  park  in  the  middle 
of  the  night ! 

It  was  possible.  The  police  proceeded 
with  their  inquiries  in  all  due  form  and 
with  all  lawful  slowness.  They  dragged 
the  Schuylkill  river,  and  cut  into  the  j 
thick  >  nshes  that  fringe  its  banks  ;  and 
if  this  was  useless  it  was  not  quite  a  I 
waste,  for  the  Schuylkill  is  in  great  want 
of  a  good  weeding,  and  it  got  it  on  this 
occasion  !  Practical  people  are  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  Philadelphia  ! 

Then  the  newspapers  were  tried.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  and  notices  and  articles 
were  sent  to  all  the  journals  in  the  Union 
without  distinction  of  colour.  The  “  Daily 
Negro,”  the  special  organ  of  the  black 
race,  published  a  portrait  of  Frycollin 
-after  his  latest  photograph.  Rewards 
were  offered  to  whoever  would  give  news 
of  the  three  absentees,  and  even  to  those 
who  would  find  some  clue  to  put  the 
police  on  the  track. 

“  Five  thousand  dollars  '  five  thousand 
dollars  to  any  citizen  who  would —  ” 

Nothing  was  done.  The  five  thousand 
dollars  remained  with  the  treasurer  of 
the  Weldon  Institute. 

Undisco verable  !  undiscoverable  !  un- 
discoverable  !  PTncle  Prudent  and  Phil 
Evans,  of  Philadelphia  ! 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  club 
was  put  to  serious  inconvenience  by  this 
disappearance  of  its  president  and  secre¬ 
tary.  And  at  first  the  assembly  voted 
urgency  to  a  measure  which  suspended 
the  work  on  the  Goahead.  How,  in  the 
absence  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
affair,  of  those  Avho  had  devoted  to  the 
enterprise  a  certain  part  of  their  fortune 
in  time  and  money — how  could  they  finish 
the  work  when  these  were  not  present  1 
It  were  better,  then,  to  wait. 

And  just  then  came  the  first  news 
of  the  strange  phenomenon  which  had  j 


exercised  people’s  minds  some  weeks  be¬ 
fore. 

The  mysterious  object  had  been  again 
seen  at  different  times  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  But  nobody 


extraordinary  faculty  of  locomotion.  In 
fact,  a  few  days  afterwards  it  was  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Celestial  Empire,  then 
from  the  southern  part  of  India,  then 
from  the  Russian  steppes. 


“  They  worshipped  them,  we  ought  rather  to  say.” 


dreamt  of  establishing  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  this  singular  reappearance  and  the 
no  less  singular  disappearance  of  the 
members  of  the  Weldon  Institute.  In 
fact,  it  would  have  required  a  very  strong 
dose  of  imagination  to  connect  one  of 
these  facts  with  the  other. 

Whatever  it  might  be,  asteroid  or  aero-  j 
lite  or  aerial  monster,  it  had  reappeared  in 
such  a  way  that  its  dimensions  and  shape  ! 
could  be  much  better  appreciated,  first 
in  Canada,  over  the  country  between  j 
Ottawa  and  Quebec,  on  the  very  morn-  j 
ing  after  the  disappearance  of  the  col-  j 
leagues,  and  later  over  the  plains  of  the  ; 
Far  West,  where  it  had  tried  its  speed 
against  an  express  train  on  the  Union 
Pacific. 

At  the  end  of  this  day  the  doubts  of 
the  learned  world  were  at  an  end.  The  j 
body  was  not  a  product  of  nature,  it  was 
a  flying-machine,  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  of  “  heavier  than  air.” 
And  if  the  inventor  of  the  aeronef  had 
wished  to  keep  himself  unknown  he 
could  evidently  have  done  better  than  to 
try  it  over  the  Far  West.  As  to  the 
mechanical  force  he  required,  or  the 
engines  by  which  it  was  communicated, 
nothing  was  known,  but  there  could  be 
no  doubt  the  aeronef  was  gifted  with  an 


Who  was  then  this  bold  mechanician 
that  possessed  such  powers  of  locomo¬ 
tion,  for  whom  States  had  no  frontiers 
and  oceans  no  limits,  who  disposed  of  the 
terrestrial  atmosphere  as  if  it  were  his 
domain  1  Could  it  be  this  llobur  whose 
theories  had  been  so  brutally  thrown  in 
the  face  of  the  Weldon  Institute  the  day 
he  led  the  attack  against  the  utopia  of 
guidable  balloons  ? 

Perhaps  such  a  notion  occurred  to 
some  of  the  wideawake  people,  but  none 
dreamt  that  the  said  Robur  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  of 
mystery  when  a  telegram  arrived  from 
France  through  the  New  York  cable  at 
11.37  a.m.  on  July  13. 

And  what  was  this  telegram  1  It  was 
the  text  of  the  document  found  at  Paris 
in  a  snuffbox  revealing  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  two  personages  for  whom 
the  Union  was  in  mourning. 

So,  then,  the  perpetrator  of  this  kid¬ 
napping  was  Robur  the  engineer,  come 
expressly  to  Philadelphia  to  destroy  in  its 
egg  the  theory  of  the  balloonists.  He  it 
was  who  commanded  the  Albatross  !  He 
it  was  who  had  carried  off  by  way  of 
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reprisal  Uncle  Prudent,  Phil  Evans,  and 
Frycollin  ;  and  they  might  be  considered 
lost  for  ever.  At  least  until  some  means 
were  found  of  constructing  an  engine 
capable  of  contending  with  this  powerful 
machine  their  terrestrial  friends  would 
never  bring  them  back  to  earth. 

What  excitement  !  What  stupor  !  The 
telegram  from  Paris  had  been  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  Weldon  Institute. 
The  members  of  the  club  were  imme¬ 
diately  informed  of  it.  Ten  minutes 
later  all  Philadelphia  received  the  news 
through  its  telephones,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  all  America  heard  of  it  through 
the  innumerable  electric  wires  of  the  new 
continent. 

No  one  would  believe  it  !  “It  is  an 
unseasonable  joke,”  said  some.  “  It  is  all 
smoke,”  said  others.  How  could  such  a 
thing  be  done  in  Philadelphia,  and  so 
secretly,  too  1  How  could  the  Albatross 
have  been  beached  in  Fairmont  Park 
without  its  appearance  having  been  sig¬ 
nalled  all  over  Pennsylvania  1 

Very  good.  These  were  the  arguments. 
The  incredulous  had  the  right  of  doubt¬ 
ing.  But  the  right  did  not  last  long. 
Seven  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  tele¬ 
gram  the  French  mailboat  Normandie 
came  into  the  Hudson,  bringing  the 
famous  snuffbox.  The  railway  took  it  in 
all  haste  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

It  was  indeed  the  snuffbox  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Weldon  Institute.  Jem 
Chip  would  have  done  better  on  that  day 
to  take  some  more  substantial  nourish¬ 
ment,  for  he  fell  into  a  swoon  when  he 
recognised  it.  How  many  a  time  had 
he  taken  from  it  the  pinch  of  friendship  ! 
And  Miss  Doll  and  Miss  Mat  also  recog¬ 
nised  it,  and  so  did  William  T.  Forbes, 
Truck  Milnor,  Batt  T.  Fyn,  and  many 
other  members. 

And  not  only  was  it  the  president’s 
snuffbox,  it  was  the  president’s  writing. 

Then  did  the  people  lament  and  stretch 
out  their  hands  in  despair  to  the  skies. 
Uncle  Prudent  and  his  colleague  carried 
away  in  a  Hying  machine,  and  no  one  able 
to  deliver  them  ! 

The  Niagara  Falls  Company,  in  which 
Uncle  Prudent  was  the  largest  share¬ 
holder,  thought  of  suspending  its  busi¬ 
ness  and  turning  off  its  cataracts.  The 
Wheelton  Watch  Company  thought  of 
winding  up  its  machinery  now  it  had 
lost  its  manager. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  aero- 
nef.  July  passed,  and  there  was  no  news. 
August  ran  its  course,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  on  the  subject  of  Robur’s  prisoners 
was  as  great  as  ever.  Had  he,  like 
Icarus,  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own 
temerity 

The  first  twenty-seven  days  of  Sep¬ 
tember  went  by  without  result,  but  on 
the  28th  a  rumour  spread  through  Phila¬ 
delphia  that  Uncle  Prudent  and  Phil 
Evans  had  during  the  afternoon  quietly 
walked  into  the  president’s  house.  And, 
what  was  more  extraordinary,  the 
rumour  was  true,  although  very  few 
believed  it. 

They  had,  however,  to  give  in  to  the 
evidence.  There  could  be  no  doubt  these 
were  the  two  men,  and  not  their  shadows. 
And  Frycollin  also  had  come  back  ! 

The  members  of  the  club,  then  their 
friends,  then  the  crowd,  swarmed  into 
the  president’s  house,  and  shook  hands 
with  the  president  and  secretary,  and 
cheered  them  again  and  again. 

Jem  Chiio  was  there,  having  left  his 
luncheon — a  joint  of  boiled  lettuces — 
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and  William  T.  Forbes  and  his  daughters, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  club.  It  is  a 
mystery  how  Uncle  Prudent  and  Phil 
Evans  emerged  alive  from  the  thousands 
who  welcomed  them. 

On  that  evening  was  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Institute.  It  was  expected 
that  the  colleagues  would  take  their 
places  at  the  desk.  As  they  had  said 
nothing  of  their  adventures,  it  was 
thought  they  would  then  speak,  and 
relate  the  impressions  of  their  voyage. 

But  for  some  reason  or  other  both  were 
silent.  And  so  also  was  Frycollin,  whom 
his  congeners  in  their  delirium  had  failed 
to  dismember. 

But  though  the  colleagues  did  not  tell 
what  had  happened  to  them,  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not. 

We  know  what  occurred  on  the  night 
of  the  27th  and  28th  of  July  :  the  daring 
escape  to  the  earth,  the  scramble  among 
the  rocks,  the  bullet  fired  at  Phil  Evans, 
the  cut  cable,  and  the  Albatross  deprived 
of  her  propellers,  drifting  off  to  the 
north-east  at  a  great  altitude.  Her  elec- 
ti'ic  lamps  rendered  her  visible  for  some 
time.  And  then  she  disappeared. 

The  fugitives  had  little  to  fear.  How 
could  Robur  get  back  to  the  island  for 
three  or  four  hours  if  his  screws  were  out 
of  gear!  By  that  time  theAlbatross  would 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  explosion, 
and  be  no  more  than  a  wreck  floating 
on  the  sea  ;  those  whom  she  bore  being 
mangled  corpses,  which  the  ocean  would 
not  even  give  up  again. 

The  act  of  vengeance  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  all  its  horror.  Uncle  Prudent 
and  Phil  Evans  looked  upon  it  as  an  act 
of  legitimate  self-defence,  and  felt  no 
remorse  whatever. 

Evans  was  but  slightly  wounded  by 
the  rifle  bullet,  and  the  three  made  their 
way  up  from  the  shore  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  some  of  the  natives. 

The  hope  was  realised.  About  fifty 
natives  were  living  by  fishing  off  the 
western  coast.  They  had  seen  the  aeronef 
descend  on  the  island,  and  they  welcomed 
the  fugitives  as  if  they  were  supernatural 
beings.  They  worshipped  them,  we  ought 
rather  to  say.  They  accommodated  them 
in  the  most  comfortable  of  their  huts. 

As  they  had  expected,  Uncle  Prudent 
and  Phil  Evans  saw  nothing  more  of  the 
aeronef.  They  concluded  that  the  catas¬ 
trophe  had  taken  place  in  some  high 
region  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  they 
would  hear  no  more  of  Robur  and  his 
prodigious  machine. 

Meanwhile  they  had  to  wait  for  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  America.  The 
Chatham  Islands  are  not  much  visited  by 
navigators,  and  all  August  passed  without 
sign  of  a  ship.  The  fugitives  began  to 
ask  themselves  if  they  had  not  exchanged 
one  prison  for  another. 

At  last,  on  September  3rd,  a  ship  came 
to  water  at  the  Chatham  Islands.  It  will 
not  have  been  forgotten  that  when  Uncle 
Prudent  was  seized  he  had  on  him  several 
thousand  paper  dollars,  much  more  than 
would  take  him  back  to  America.  After 
thanking  their  adorers,  who  were  not 
sparing  of  their  most  respectful  demon¬ 
strations,  FTncle  Prudent,  Phil  Evans, 
and  Frycollin  embarked  for  Auckland. 
They  said  nothing  of  their  adventures, 
and  in  two  days  landed  in  New  Zealand. 

At  Auckland,  a  mailboat  on  the  20th 
of  September  took  them  on  board  as  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  after  a  splendid  passage  the 
survivors  of  the  Albatross  went  ashore  at 
San  Francisco.  They  said  nothing  as  to 


who  they  were  or  whence  they  had  come, 
but  as  they  had  paid  full  price  for  their 
berths  no  American  captain  would  trou¬ 
ble  them  further. 

At  San  Francisco  they  took  the  first 
train  out  on  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  on 
the  27th  they  arrived  at  Philadelphia. 

That  is  the  compendious  history  of 
what  had  occurred  since  the  escape  of 
the  fugitives.  And  that  is  why  this  very 
evening  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  Weldon  Institute  took  their  seats 
amid  a  most  extraordinary  attendance. 

But  never  before  had  either  of  them 
been  so  calm.  To  look  at  them  it  did  not 
seem  as  though  anything  abnormal  had 
happened  since  the  memorable  sitting  of 
the  12th  of  June.  Three  months  and  a 
half  had  gone,  and  seemed  to  be  counted 
as  nothing. 

After  the  first  round  of  cheers,  which 
both  received  without  their  faces  showing: 
the  slightest  emotion,  Uncle  Prudent 
took  off  his  hat  and  spoke. 

“  Worthy  citizens,”  said  he,  “the  meet¬ 
ing  is  now  open.” 

Tremendous  applause.  And  properly 
so,  for  if  it  Avas  not  extraordinary  that 
the  meeting  Avas  open,  it  Avas  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  it  should  be  opened  by 
Uncle  Prudent  and  Phil  Evans. 

The  president  allowed  the  enthusiasm 
to  subside  in  shouts  and  clappings,  then 
he  continued  : 

“  At  our  last  meeting,  gentlemen,  the 
discussion  Avas  someAAdiat  animated — 
(hear,  hear) — between  the  partisans  of 
the  screAv  before  and  those  of  the  screAv 
behind  for  our  balloon  the  Goahead. 
(Marks  of  surprise.)  We  have  found  a 
A\my  to  bring  the  beforists  and  the  be- 
hindists  in  agreement.  That  Avay  is  as 
folloAvs  :  Ave  are  going  to  use  tAvo  screws,, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  car  !  ”  (Silence 
and  complete  stupefaction.) 

That  Avas  all. 

Yes,  all  !  Of  the  kidnapping  of  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Weldon 
Institute  not  a  Avord  !  Not  a  Avord  of  the 
Albatross  nor  of  Robur  !  Not  a  Avord  of 
the  Amy  age  !  Not  a  Avord  of  the  Avay  in 
Avhicli  the  prisoners  had  escaped  !  Not  a 
Avord  of  Avhat  had  become  of  the  aeronef, 
if  it  still  fleAv  through  space,  or  if  they 
Avere  to  be  jrrepared  for  neAv  reprisals  on 
the  members  of  the  club  ! 

Of  course  the  balloonists  Avere  longing 
to  ask  Uncle  Prudent  and  the  secretary 
about  all  these  things,  but  they  looked 
so  close  and  so  serious  that  they  thought 
it  best  to  respect  their  attitude.  When 
they  thought  fit  to  speak  they  would  do' 
so,  and  it  Avould  be  an  honour  to  hear. 

After  all,  there  might  be  in  all  this 
some  secret  which  could  not  yet  be 
divulged. 

And  then  Uncle  Prudent,  resuming  his 
speech  amid  a  silence  up  to  then  un¬ 
known  in  the  meetings  of  the  Weldon 
Institute,  said,  “  Gentlemen,  it  iioav  only 
remains  for  us  to  finish  the  aerostat 
Goahead.  It  is  left  to  her  to  effect  the- 
conquest  of  the  air  !  The  meeting  is  at 
an  end  !  ” 


(To  be  continued.) 
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MODEL  YACHTING  IN  1888  AND  1887. 
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CAENAEVON  seems  to  have  successfully  led 
the  way  in  the  Menai  Straits,  where 
another  club,  the  Anglesey,  has  now  shown  its 
colours,  spurred  on  doubtless  by  Holyhead  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island.  At  the  Cadnant 
Regatta  there  were  races  for  yachtq  four  feet 
and  over,  thirty  inches  and  under,  eighteen 
inches  and  under,  and  even  twelve  inches 
and  under — quite  a  pocket  size,  in  fact.  All 
praise,  however,  to  the  little  Zephyr  for  her 
win.  Fletcher  took  the  prize  in  the  first  class. 
Black  Prince  and  Skye  took  it  in  the  second, 
(Enone  took  it  in  the  third.  The  silver  cup 
for  winners  in  the  first  and  second  races  was 
carried  off  by  Fletcher. 

Clapham  sailed  eighteen  matches,  besides 
holding  a  regatta.  It  was  the  first  year  of 
the  new  system  of  measurement,  and  the 
races  were  in  consequence  of  considerable 
interest  owing  to  the  new  and  old  boats  sail¬ 
ing  together,  the  honours  being  pretty  equally 
divided,  although  the  new  boats  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  chief  winners  of  the  year  were 
Minnow  among  the  7-tonners  ;  Ariel,  Phaeton, 
Spree,  Superb,  Janet,  Storm,  and  Lively, 
among  the  5-tonners  ;  and  Sylvia,  Rover, 
Maria,  Eagle,  and  Cynisca  among  the  3-ton- 
ners.  The  regatta  was  a  long  day’s  work, 
with  splendid  weather,  steady  south-westerly 
breeze,  clear  course,  many  entries^  and  more 
races  run  than  had  ever  before  been  attempted 
on  the  Long  Pond.  In  the  7-tonners  the 
winner  turned  up  in  Pearl,  who  was  timed  to 
scud  her  ninety  yards  a  minute,  or  about 
three  miles  an  hour.  In  the  5-ton  match  the 
winners  were  Superb,  Ariel,  Janet,  and  Edith, 
the  last  two  being  new  boats.  The  3-ton 
match  was  won  by  Maria,  whose  lines,  it  will 
be  remembered,  we  gave  in  our  last  summer 
number.  Storm  was  second,  Rover  third, 
and  Bouncer  fourth.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
fives,  the  match  was  decided  by  the  last  pas¬ 
sage.  During  the  day  there  were  seven 
matches,  and  to  decide  these  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  sail  the  course  over  fifty  times.  And 
yet  in  every  case  the  starts  and  finishes  were 
brought  oft  to  the  minute  ! 

Cowes  had  its  regatta,  as  usual,  oft'  the 
Green,  and  as  usual  classified  its  boats  by 
weight.  Favoured  with  bright  weather  and 
steady  breeze,  the  day  was  an  enjoyable  one. 
In  the  class  for  boats  over  30  lb.  Formosa  had 
an  exciting  run  with  Kelpie.  The  terms, 
however,  were  hardly  equal,  for  while  For¬ 
mosa  carried  391b.,  Kelpie  carried  621b.  In 
the  class  under  30  lb.  matters  were  more  level, 
though  again  the  lighter  boat  won,  Ruby, 
Electra,  and  Ethel  running  a  splendid  race, 
only  a  few  feet  dividing  them  as  they  crossed 
the  line  in  the  order  named.  In  the  third 
class,  for  boats  not  exceeding  151b.,  a  121b. 
cutter  won.  In  the  fourth  class,  for  51b.  and 
under,  a  5  lb.  boat  won — the  only  instance 
during  the  day  of  a  triumph  of  displacement. 
Admiral  de  Horsey  was  in  command,  and 
brought  off  the  events  in  a  style  that 
would  rather  have  astonished  some  of  the 
titular  commodores  that  we  wot  of. 

Dundee  made  a  capital  show  on  Stobsmuir 
with  its  I0-tonners  and  5-tonners,  bringing  fif¬ 
teen  of  the  latter  to  the  line  on  one  occasion 
during  the  season.  Gateshead  distinguished 
itself  with  its  10-tonners,  having  a  good  muster 
at  every  race.  In  August  nine  of  these  boats 
sailed  a  triangular  course  of  the  regular 
yachting  type,  Lapwing,  Ruby,  and  Puritan 
taking  the  honours  ;  and  next  month  fifteen 
tens  started  in  a  race,  and  again  Lapwing 
came  in  first.  Gateshead  is  in  difficulties 
about  its  pond,  which  the  local  authorities 
are  anxious  to  improve — so  as  *to  improve 
model-yachting  off  its  surface.  The  prece¬ 
dent  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  may  be  of 
good  service  under  the  circumstances,  and 
the  success  of  the  Londoners  may  cheer  on  the 
Tynesiders  to  take  action  in  an  official  way. 


PAET  II. 

The  pond  on  which  the  Glasgow  club  sail 
their  ordinary  matches  is  surrounded  by  high 
banks  and  trees,  and  a  true  wind  on  it  is  a 
rarity,  hence  the  pleasant  outings  to  the 
neighbouring  lochs,  where  such  lengthy 
courses  are  obtainable.  Racing  such  large 
boats  as  permit  of  a  class  being  formed  for 
41  tons  and  upwards,  a  good  stretch  of  water 
is  more  than  usually  necessary,  for  the  larger 
the  boat  the  longer  the  course  must  be  to  give 
her  a  fair  trial.  The  May  matches  were  well 
attended,  and  produced  good  sport,  Thorn,  a 
42,  and  Fly,  a  38,  showing  best  form  among 
the  larger  craft,  and  Queen  Bess  winning 
among  the  twenties.  In  the  first-class  match 
in  June,  Midge,  a  42,  came  to  the  front,  the 
second  class  being  led  by  Chance,  a  40,  the 
third  class  by  Galatea,  a  20,  and  the  10-ton- 
ners  by  Daisy.  In  July  thirteen  yachts, 
ranging  from  22  tons  to  46  tons,  started  for 
a  special  prize,  which  fell  to  Chance.  In 
August  the  annual  regatta  was  held,  this 
time  on  Black  Loch  Mearns.  Seventeen  boats 
appeared,  ranging  in  tonnage  from  twenties 
up  to  the  big  56-ton  Lady  of  the  Lake.  There 
was  a  rattling  breeze  for  the  yachts  to  beat 
up  against,  and  the  result  was  a  rare  sorting 
out  into  qualities.  The  course  was  the  whole 
length  of  the  loch  three  times  up.  Thorn 
proved  the  winner,  with  Lady  of  the  Lake 
next,  and  Clansman,  a  45-ton  schooner,  third. 

The  Greenock  pond  was  taken  in  hand  and 
made  more  suitable  for  yacht-racing,  and  the 
club  had  a  busy  season  under  more  favour¬ 
able  conditions  than  hitherto.  On  the  1st  of 
May,  in  a  race  on  the  principle  of  a  beat  and 
a  run,  starting  only  with  the  beat,  Scotia,  a 
41,  proved  the  winner.  In  a  race  among  the 
twenties  Grace  Darling  scored  first  place,  and 
in  the  club  first-class  match  Caledonia,  a  61, 
headed  the  fleet.  In  May  there  took  place  a 
10-ton  contest  for  a  silver  cup  resulting  in  the 
victory  of  Annie  with  Janet  in  close  attend¬ 
ance  ;  later  on  in  the  year  Janet  turned  the 
tables  on  her  antagonist.  In  the  regatta  on 
Cowdenknowes  Pond  in  July  the  twenties 
were  headed  by  Chance,  with  Violet  and 
Southern  Cross  in  second  and  third  places. 
The  giants  were  led  by  Caledonia  till  near  the 
end,  when  the  83-ton  Royal  Sovereign 
managed  to  get  ahead  and  win.  The  second- 
class  boats  had  to  compete  against  some  of 
the  Port  Glasgow  visitors,  but  managed  to 
hold  their  own,  Maggie  proving  the  winner, 
with  Pandora  and  Fairy  Queen  just  behind 
her.  In  the  third  class  Vision,  a  40,  proved 
victorious ;  and  of  the  three  tens  competing 
Ell  scored  the  best. 

Grimsby  is  growing  fast  both  in  funds  and 
fleet,  and  possesses  a  boat  in  Volante  that 
flies  away  from  all  competitors  and  has  to  be 
“debarred  from  entering  any  other  contest 
this  year,”  which  certainly  seems  rather  hard 
on  her  owner.  Surely  it  would  be  better  for 
the  members,  instead  of  passing  rules  to  dis¬ 
courage  excellence,  to  set  to  work  and  build 
a  boat  to  beat  her.  Advance  in  model  yachts, 
as  in  all  things  else,  is  gained  only  by  raising 
the  record  whenever  it  can  be  done.  It  is 
really  too  bad  to  bring  in  the  overpressure 
question  to  cripple  the  model  yachtsman. 

The  Kingston  Club  started  their  new  class 
of  10-tonners,  bringing  them  out  for  the  first 
time  on  Easter  Monday,  when  among  eight 
competitors  the  first  place  was  taken  by  Gar- 
gamelle,  a  clipper-bowed  41  by  built  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  draughtsman  of  the  lines  of 
the  Dauntless  given  in  our  last  summer  num¬ 
ber  as  illustrating  “  Our  Winning  Yachts.” 
At  the  close  of  the  season,  however,  the  best 
boat  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Aeaster’s  Cambria, 
which  did  so  well  in  the  inter-club  race  at 
Liverpool,  and  was  unhappily  disqualified 
for  infringing  the  turning  rule.  During  the 
year  the  club  had  a  regatta  at  Hornsea 
Mere,  which  was  not  an  unqualified  success. 


Thirty-three  boats  took  part  in  it,  but,  as  hssa 
often  occurred  before,  the  sheet  of  wafer 
proved  too  big  for  comfort  without  a  fleet 
rowing  boats  in  use  as  carriers.  The  Satur¬ 
day  races  were  kept  up  in  full  vigour,  ansi 
the  Kingston  record  showed  a  progressive  staff 
enjoyable  season. 

The  Liverpool  Club  appeared  so  pnoHii- 
nently  before  the  public  at  the  International 
Exhibition  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  increase  in  reputa¬ 
tion  gained  by  the  modellers  during  the  year 
is  due  to  its  efforts.  A  long  run  of  nearly 
three  hundred  feet  at  the  east  end  of  tfe 
avenue  was  taken  up  by  the  boats,  many  at 
them  well  known  in  these  pages,  all  in  their 
best  and  trimmest,  with  their  white  sails 
showing  out  from  afar.  And  if  the  Serpen¬ 
tine  Club  appealed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales'* 
the  Liverpool  appealed  quite  as  forcibly  to 
the  Queen  by  showing  her  what  her  miniature 
fleet  was  like.  The  exhibit  was  a  mast 
telling  one  and  creditable  to  all  engaged. 
Besides  the  Liverpool  boats  there  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Serpentine,  Port  Glasgow* 
and  Manchester  Clubs.  The  show  was  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  in  10-tonners,  there  being  six¬ 
teen  on  the  stands ;  though  the  visitors 
seemed  to  be  most  struck  by  the  larger  30- 
tonners,  of  which  there  were  a  dozen.  The; 
racing  season  on  Sefton  Lake  opened  wifck 
a  30-ton  match,  which  was  won  by  Ivanlwe. 
On  Easter  Monday  the  tens  hoisted  fclietr 
flags,  and  after  a  stiffish  struggle  sorted 
themselves  out  with  S.  H.  James  first,  VateK® 
second,  and  Lochinvar  third.  Soon  after  her 
victory  S.  H.  James  changed  owners  and  is 
now  thirsting  for  the  fray  on  the  troubled 
waters  of  Gateshead.  Of  course  there  was  as. 
steamer  handicap  on  Easter  Monday  with  at 
crowd  most  anxious  to  assist.  Maude,®  S- 
footer,  steamed  in  first ;  Greyhound,  70  inches?* 
came  in  second ;  Premier,  a  5-footer,  was 
third,  followed  by  Genesta,  a  6-foot  cigar 
boat,  and  others,  including  the  redoubfe&hfe 
Snark  wftth  a  burden  too  heavy  for  her  to 
bear.  The  great  event  of  the  Liverpool  sea¬ 
son  was,  however,  the  inter-club  contest  for 
10-tonners  in  September.  There  were  eigMr 
teen  starters,  three  coming  from  Hull,  one 
from  Belfast,  one  from  the  Serpentine,  assff 
two  from  the  London.  The  Liverpool  hosts 
scored  the  best,  and  the  first  three  were  Milly* 
Pet,  and  Katie.  Three  boats  tied  for  first 
place — Cambria,  Eagle,  and  Milly  ;  Cambsis, 
was  disqualified  for  turning  wrongly,  aunt 
Eagle  and  Milly  sailed  off  the  tie ;  aaff 
Eagle  was  then  disqualified  for  being  over 
measurement.  Regrettable  circumstances’, 
which,  joined  to  embarrassing  weather,  had  a 
somewhat  depressing  effect  on  the  meeting. 

The  London  Club  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  supplemented  their  unique  240  rule  by 
one  instituting  a  class  of  10-ton  Y.R.A.,  so 
as  to  enter  into  competition  for  the  nauch- 
talked-of  trophy,  which  seems  rather  to  hang 
fire.  And  we  now  hear  that  7-tonners  on  the 
Y.R.A.  rule  are  to  be  alloived  to  compete 
with  the  240’s,  no  matter  what  may  he  fete 
product  of  their  beam  and  length.  All  advo¬ 
cates  for  uniformity  in  measurement  will  b® 
pleased  to  hear  of  such  a  step  in  the  inevitable 
direction.  In  the  first  10-ton  match  of  the  year 
Vega  came  to  the  front,  winning  only  by  & 
few  yards.  The  lirst  240  match  was  also  closely 
contested,  ending  in  the  victory  of  City- 
Belle.  The  next  meeting  of  the  240  boats 
resulted  in  the  success  of  Queen  Mab  ;  and. 
the  next  meeting  of  the  10-tonners  brought  a. 
new  boat,  Dorothy,  into  lirst  place.  Thai 
London  season  w’as  a  short  one,  for  in  fete 
middle  of  it  the  authorities  drained  off  the 
water,  and  the  Round  Pond,  cleaned,  shal¬ 
lowed,  and  improved,  is  to  see  the  sport  of 
two  years  crowded  into  one  in  1887. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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stars  ’gin  peep  and  the  woods  grow  dark, 

And  the  songsters  twitter  at  close  of  day, 
The  lasses  and  lads  a-courting  bent, 

All  carefully  shun  the  riverward  way. 

The  stream  flows  fair  and  the  woods  are  still, 
The  path  is  soft  o’er  the  mossy  sward, 

But  ’ware  of  the  lane  in  the  gloaming  dim — 
“  The  gray  cavalier  rides  down  to  the  ford." 


THE  GRAY  CAVALIER. 

A  LANCASHIRE  LEGEND.* 

The  curse  of  the  sword  was  over  the  land, 
Brother  ’gainst  brother  the  weapon  drew  ; 

I  Marples’  lord  was  of  Roundhead  band, 

|  Luneby’s  heir  to  his  king  was  true, 
j  Yet  Marples’  daughter  and  Luneby’s  heir 
Had  plighted  troth — but  Marples’  lord 
Swore  that  they  never  should  meet  again — 
‘■'■The  gray  cavalier  rides  down  to  the 
ford." 

Young  Luneby  rides  fast  on  an  errand  bold, 
For  the  king  he  carries  a  message  grave  ; 
But  he  draws  his  rein  at  the  postern  old, 

And  the  maiden  hurries  to  meet  her  brave. 
But  the  mother  hovers  with  listening  keen, 
And  footfall  soft  on  the  mossy  sward, 

And  treachery  lurks  in  her  eye,  I  ween — - 
“  The  gay  cavalier  rides  down  to  the 
ford."  . 

“  Welcome,  sir  knight,  turn  in  this  way  ! 

A  stirrup  cup  drain  and  rest  thy  steed  : 
Then  my  trusty  Roger  shall  show  the  way 
And  over  the  ford  thy  journey  speed.” — 
He  has  drained  the  cup,  he  had  kissed  the 
maid, 

He  has  buckled  again  his  trusty  sword, 
And,  led  by  the  guide  down  the  darkening 
glade, 

The  cavalier  rides — hut  not  to  the  ford. 


And  ne’er  to  the  king  comes  his  messenger 
true, 

Her  lover  ne’er  returns  to  the  maid  ; 

But  as  years  roll  on  the  villagers  say 

That  a  gray  cavalier  flits  down  the  glade. 
When  owlets  hoot,  and  the  bats  fly  low, 

And  shadows  darken  across  the  sward, 

With  ne’er  a  jingle  or  horse-hoof  blow, 

“  The  gray  cavalier  rides  down  to  the  ford."  I 

Nearly  two  centuries  roll  away, 

To  Marples  Hall  comes  a  fair  young  bride. 
Who,  wandering  down  the  riverward  way, 

Meets  the  gray  cavalier  on  his  ghostly  ride. 
With  parted  lips  and  with  paling  cheek 
She  hears  the  tale  from  her  loving  lord, 

Of  how  in  the  bygone  days  of  old 
The  gay  cavalier  rode  down  to  the  ford. 

And  they  drain  the  river  and  search  its  bed, 

They  wrest  from  the  stream  what  it  long 
did  hide — - 

The  hones  of  a  rider  and  horse  set  fast 
Where  the  roaring  river  is  deep  and  wide, 
Buckles  and  bridle  battered  and  bent, 

The  stirrup-irons  and  the  rusty  sword 
Of  a  lover  true  and  a  soldier  brave — 

Of  the  gay  cavalier  who  rode  down  to  the 
ford.  EDITH  E.  CUTHELL. 

*  An  interesting  explanatory  article  on  “Historical 
Ghosts"  appeared  in  the  B.  0.  P.,  Vul.  vil. ,  page  285. 
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A  GHOSTLY  ADVENTURE. 


My  friendship  with  Torn  dated  from  the 
time  when  we  toddled  about  the 
lawn,  unconscious  of  differences  of  rank. 
Indeed,  Tom’s  father,  our  head  gardener, 
and  a  gruff  old  fellow,  seemed  more  for¬ 
midable  to  me  than  my  own  easy-going 
parent. 

When  old  Blake  died  his  widow  kept  a 
shop  in  the  village.  She  was  foncl  of 
Tom,  but  complained  that  he  was  always 
in  mischief.  He  was  a  regular  English 
boy,  with  snub  nose,  freckled  face,  a 
shock  of  light  hair,  and  honest  grey-blue 
eyes,  guiltless  of  a  mean  action,  and  the 
most  good-tempered  fellow  I  ever  met. 

Tom  was  a  regular  retainer  of  ours  ; 
he  was  respectful  to  my  father,  ran 
errands  for  Aunt  Fanny,  was  devoted  to 
the  girls,  who  had  mostly  tried  to  tame 
his  exuberant  spirits  in  Sunday  school, 
was  proud  of  Master  Ted’s  cricketing 
and  Master  Harry’s  riding  ;  but  between 
Tom  and  myself  there  existed  an  attach¬ 
ment  which  was  almost  brotherly. 

Last  summer  holidays  Tom  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  from  Lawyer  Cobb  to 
attend  him  at  his  house,  which  resulted 
in  his  becoming  under  gardener  at  The 
Laurels.  The  pay  was  fair,  but  Lawyer 
Cobb  did  not  bear  a  good  character  in 
the  place.  I  tried  to  dissuade  Tom,  but 
Mother  Blake,  as  all  the  village  called 
her,  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
Tom  could  not  come  to  us,  as  my  father 
was  a  poor  man,  with  farms  unlet  and 
children  to  feed.  We  could  scarcely  keep 
up  our  own  small  staff  of  servants. 

As  for  the  lawyer,  he  knew  the  boy 
was  a  good  gardener,  which  was  all  he 
cared  about,  but  I  believe  he  disliked 
Tom  personally  from  the  beginning. 

Things  went  well  till  just  before  the 
beginning  of  my  Christmas  holidays, 
when  Tom’s  master  missed  a  five-pound 
note.  Distrusted  by  every  one,  it  was 
not  his  way  to  tax  the  servants  openly 
and  together,  but  his  search  resulted  in 
the  note  being  found  in  the  pocket  of 
Tom’s  old  coat,  which  he  had  hung  up  in 
the  stables  while  at  work. 

Some  people  thought  Tom  very  foolish 
to  choose  such  a  place,  but  Mr.  Cobb 
considered  it  a  proof  of  his  ’cuteness,  as 
most  people  would  have  passed  by  such 
an  open  place  of  concealment  as  the  old 
coat,  with  its  one  narrow  pocket,  dang¬ 
ling  from  the  stable  door.  He  had  surely 
had  time  to  remove  it,,  as  the  theft  was 
discovered  two  days  after  the  robbery. 

Tom  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden 
accusation.  Though  he  warmly  denied 
his  guilt,  the  poor  boy  was  utterly 
crushed,  and  believed  himself  ruined  for 
life. 

A  gentleman’s  son  in  Tom’s  place,  un¬ 
less  an  arrant  coward,  would  have  shown 
some  self  -  possession,  but  poor  Tom 
utterly  collapsed,  and  could  only  sob  out 
his  innocence  with  a  scared  expression. 
My  father,  who  could  not  at  first  believe 
the  news,  reluctantly  changed  his  tone, 
not  knowing  the  boy  as  I  did,  but  offered 
to  stand  bail  for  him.  The  boy  was  too 
bewildered  to  run  away ;  indeed,  where 
could  he  run  to!  for  he  had  no  friends 
outside  the  village ;  at  least,  so  argued 
my  father,  and  the  neighbours  gathered 
round  that  crouching  figure  were  of  the 
same  opinion. 


PART  II. 

Lawyer  Cobb  would  have  greatly  pre¬ 
ferred  the  parish  lock-uji,  but  wished  to 
conciliate  the  squire,  and  the  matter  was 
settled  till  the  next  magistrates’  meeting. 
Tom  was  allowed  to  return  home  to  be 
half  stupefied  by  Mother  Cobb’s  re¬ 
proaches.  The  evidence  was  too  over¬ 
whelming  for  her  also,  though  she  would 
not  hear  him  abused. 

For  two  days  Tom  never  stirred  from 
his  bed  in  the  attic,  or  from  a  seat  in 
the  chimney  corner,  and  Lawyer  Cobb 
was  satisfied.  On  the  third  morning 
Mother  Blake  found  that  he  had  flown 
and  that  his  bed  had  not  been  slept  in. 

The  country  round  was  vainly  searched, 
but  no  traces  of  Tom  were  found. 

My  father  was  amazed,  and  the  village 
greatly  excited,  a  favourite  theory  being 
that  he  had  drowned  himself.  Mother 
Blake  wondered,  exclaimed,  and  wept, 
louder  than  any  one  ;  but  the  old  lawyer 
was  struck  by  a  certain  unreality  in  the 
old  woman’s  manner,  and  began  to  sus¬ 
pect  she  was  acting  a  part. 

No  village  boy  but  Tom  would  have 
taken  refuge  in  that  tower,  nor  could 
Tom  have  done  so  but  for  his  longing 
to  see  me.  He  could  not  face  the  trial 
and  conviction  which  he  never  doubted 
would  follow,  though  he  felt  he  was 
adding  ingratitude  to  my  father  to  his 
other  offences,  neither  could  he  bear  to 
leave  the  place  without  seeing  me.  Poor 
Tom  felt  sure  in  his  ignorance  that  I 
should  not  only  believe  him,  but  somehow 
clear  him  from  suspicion.  He  knew  I 
should  find  my  way  to  Mother  Blake’s 
very  soon,  for  my  magnesian  lights,  and 
so  learn  the  truth,  but  had  not  heard  of 
my  return. 

I  had  laughed  Tom  out  of  many  of  his 
superstitious  fears,  but  he  showed  a  full 
share  of  pluck  in  venturing  thither,  and 
without  seeing  any  one  but  his  mother, 
who  brought  him  food  when  she  felt 
safe  from  observation.  She  could  not 
give  him  up  to  trial  and  disgrace,  though 
she  thought  his  attempt  to  escape  hope¬ 
less  enough. 

“  I  thought  I’d  do  ghost  on  my  own 
account,  and  then  no  one  would  venture 
within  a  mile,  instead  of  half  a  mile,” 
said  Tom,  at  last.  “I  was  too  much 
afraid  the  first  night,  but  the  second 
night  I  was  glad  of  a  light  even  for  com¬ 
pany’s  sake.  You  remember  them  coloured 
lights  you  had  sent  to  our  shop,  with 
directions  for  use  on  ’em.  Well,  I’ve  got 
’em  here  with  a  saucer,  aud  when  I  pours 
the  powder  out — but  you  knows  all  about 
it,  sir.” 

“  I  think  you  have  done  a  foolish 
thing,  Tom,”  I  replied,  as  I  paced  the  lit¬ 
tle  room,  thoroughly  aroused  by  Tom’s 
story.  “  The  Cranley  people  don’t  want 
lights  to  keep  them  off,  and  if  your  old 
master,  who  has  more  wits  than  all  the 
villagers  put  together,  hears  of  it,  he’ll 
think  there’s  mischief  up.  He’s  not  the 
man  to  be.  frightened  by  ghost-stories, 
and — oh,  bother  !  ” — I  broke  off'  with  a 
groan,  “  his  children  must  know  from  the 
girls  that  I  sent  those  coloured  lights 
home  for  the  tree.” 

“Well,  let  him  take  me,  now  you  be¬ 
lieves  in  me,  Master  Frank,”  cried  poor 
Tom,  heroically,  while  I  began  to  revolve 
1  plans  for.  his  escape.  Escape  he  must  for 


the  present,  since  I  saw  no  means  of 
proving  his  innocence,  but  I  resolved  to 
sift  the  the  matter  well. 

Presently  I  stepped  out  upon  the  roof 
of  the  tower,  a  roof  whose  slanting  sides 
were  poorly  protected  by  a  very  low 
stone  parapet,  which  made  the  place 
dangerous  to  any  but  the  clearest  heads. 

As  I  looked  about  me  1  noticed  a 
moving  light  appear  in  the  lane  below 
the  tower,  and  hastily  retreated,  for  I 
felt  an  instant  conviction  that  my  fears 
were  well  founded.  Lawyer  Cobb  had 
scented  mischief,  and  was  no  doubt 
heading  all  the  bolder  spirits  he  could 
muster.  There  was  a  coolness  about  the 
man  which  had  its  influence  upon  weaker 
minds. 

Tom  turned  still  paler  when  he  heard 
my  news,  but  looked  bravely  at  the 
narrow  outlet  and  made  his  mind  up. 

“Before  you  came,  Master  Frank,”  he 
whispered,  “  I  only  thought  of  selling  my 
freedom  dearly.  Every  man’s  hand 
seemed  against  me,  and  I  felt  desperate 
like.  That  was  why  I  fought  with  you, 
for  how  could  I  know  it  was  you !  I 
knew  you  might  come  at  midnight  for 
fun,  but  not  at  this  hour.  I  feel  different 
now  you  stand  by  me,  and  I’ll  just  quietly 
give  myself  up'.” 

“  You’ll  do  no  such  thing,  Tom,”  I 
cried.  “  Here,  come  out  on  the  roof  of 
the  tower.  Yes,  I  know  you  turn  giddy, 
but  never  mind,  you  must  do  as  I  tell 
you.  Now  lie  flat  along  the  lead  gutter, 
here.  You  can’t  fall,  man,  that  way. 
Now,  not  a  word,  on  your  life,  and  don’t 
stir.  Leave  me  to  manage,  the  enemy, 
and  hitch  your  arm  round  the  stonework 
if  that ’s  any  comfort  to  you.” 

I  listened  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
soon  heard  the  sound  of  coming  footsteps 
— laboured,  uneasy  footsteps,  slipping 
and  tumbling  upon  unfamiliar  ground. 

I  longed  to  flood  the  entry  to  my 
stronghold  with  a  brilliant  red  or  green 
light,  to  dazzle  their  astonished  eyes  and 
eclijise  their  feeble  lantern,  but  I  did  not 
want  to  break  even  Lawyer  Cobb’s  neck, 
and  there  might  be  half  a  dozen  innocent 
people  stumbling  up  behind  him.  I  took 
a  pocket-knife,  and  whittled  away  at  a 
stake  which  I  saw  in  a  corner,  humming 
a  tune  softly  as  I  did  so.  I  had  to  keep 
one  eye  upon  the  outer  opening,  w’hicli 
had  no  door  to  it,  that  I  might  warn  off 
Tom  in  case  he  appeared. 

“I  hear  him,  the  young  scoundrel  !” 
cried  a  hoarse  voice  from  the  staircase, 
in  what  was  intended  for  a  whisper. 

“He  be  a-trying  to  keep  his  courage 
up,”  said  another  voice,  with  a  decided 
quaver  in  it. 

At  that  moment  such  an  excellent  imi¬ 
tation  of  an  owl’s  shriek  rose  from  the 
top  of  the  tower  that  I  was  taken  in  for 
the  moment,  till  I  heard  a  low  chuckle 
above  me,  and  some  screeching  and  tum¬ 
bling  below.  Evidently  Tom  was  becom¬ 
ing  cjuite  himself  again  at  this  juncture. 

“’Tain’t  a  howl,  it’s  him,”  cried  another 
voice,  followed  by  the  lawyer’s  sarcastic, 

“  Of  course,  who  supposes  it’s  an  owl  l 
We  must  keep  together,  friends.” 

When  they  did  emerge,  and  found  me 
quietly  cutting  my  stake  in  the  clear 
moonlight,  the  astonishment  was  great. 
Even  Mr.  Cobb  looked  discomposed,  but 
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brightened  up  as  he  remembered  my 
affection  for  Tom,  and  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  looking  surprised  as  I  saw  the  scared 
faces  of  his  allies. 

There  was  our  old  vicar,  Mr.  Plunkett, 
looking  more  unhappy  than  alarmed. 
No  doubt  Cobb  had  dragged  the  poor  old 
gentleman  from  his  study  fire,  that  he 
might  rebuke  parish  superstition.  There 
was  Mr.  Blaines,  the  linendraper,  grocer, 
etc.,  of  the  parish,  dreadfully  frightened, 
but  ashamed  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Blaines  cast  severe  glances  upon 
Mr.  Moggs,  the  butcher,  who  was  also 
alarmed,  and  not  at  all  ashamed  of  show¬ 
ing  it. 

Poor  Marston,  Cobb’s  man-servant,  had 
slipped  on  the  stairs,  and  was  ruefully 
rubbing  his  knees  ;  and  the  parish  clerk 
was  grasping  his  prayer-book,  as  though 
prepared  to  exorcise  the  ghost,  whom  lie 
was  not  so  childish  as  to  confound  with 
Tom  Blake.  Our  clerk  was  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  the  Cranley  ghost,  and  had 
greatly  resented  this  invasion  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  domain.  He  inwardly  protested 
against  the  cavalier’s  lowering  himself  to 
this  coloured-light  scare,  as  he  resented 
his  vicar’s  easy-going  ways,  but  in  both 
cases  would  not  hint  of  anything  but 
perfection  to  the  vulgar. 

Bringing  up  the  rear  came  Cobb’s 
stable-boy,  Jack  Green,  who  had  also 
come  upon  ijeril  of  losing  his  place.  I 
never  liked  that  young  fellow,  and  a 
certain  suspicion  darted  into  my  mind 
as  I  looked  at  him. 

“  I  am  surprised  to  find  you  here,  Mr. 
Bed  man,”  began  Mr.  Cobb,  “  but  no  doubt 
you  can  give  us  news  of  Tom  Blake  1  ” 

“  Of  Tom  Blake  ?  ”  I  repeated.  “  Why, 
I  only  came  home  yesterday,  and  you  see 
him  every  day.  Surely  you  have  not 
come  here  after  him  1” 

“  What !  you  know  nothing  of  the 
theft  he  has  committed  1  ”  cried  Lawyer 
Cobb. 

I  stared  at  the  whole  party,  as  though 
utterly  taken  aback,  then  replied,  de¬ 
liberately,  “  I  only  came  home  yesterday, 
and  you  see  him  every  day.  My  family 
have  not  mentioned  Tom’s  name  tome.  I 
can  understand  their  reluctance  to  spoil 
my  Christmas  Eve  with  such  news  as  you 
tell  me.  Tom  Blake  a  thief  !  I  have 
known  him  all  my  life,  and  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  some  mistake.” 

“  Your  life  has  been  a  short  one,  young 
sir,  or  you  would  not  be  so  easily  sur¬ 
prised,”  said  Cobb,  tartly,  and— oh,  re¬ 
lief  ! — his  ill-temper  showed  him  to  be 
credulous. 

If  only  this  happy  state  of  things 
might  continue  ! 

“  I  can’t  go  into  the  matter  here  !  ” 
cried  Cobb ;  “  but  perhaps  you  will 
kindly  explain  to  me  why  coloured 
lights  have  been  seen  from  the  tower. 
Perhaps  it’s  the  fashion  nowadays  for 
educated  gentlemen  to  frighten  a  set  of 
ignorant  villagers  out  of  their  wits  !  ” 

In  his  indignation  Cobb  forgot  his 
Cranley  audience,  who,  though  the  cream 
of  the  village  society,  were  not  inclined 
to  hear  their  fellows  abused.  Every  one 
was  indignant,  except  the  dear  old  vicar, 
who  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  the  novelty 
of  the  scene  now  he  was  fairly  in  for  it. 

“  Oh,  you  mean  the  magnesian  lights, 
Mr.  Cobb  1  Let  me  show  you  what  a 
beautiful  effect  they  have,”  I  replied, 
hastily  lighting  a  red  powder  in  its 
saucer,  and  casting  the  halo  of  a  trans¬ 
formation  scene  over  the  company. 

Mr.  Plunkett,  who  was  quite  at  his 


ease,  had  stolen  to  the  outer  opening  and 
stood  upon  the  lowest  step.  He  was  a 
little  man,  and  I  could  see  over  his 
shoulder  the  sides  of  what  appeared  to 
be  an  enormous  pair  of  red  boots  just 
projecting  beyond  the  side  of  the  sloped 
roof. 

I  was  horrified,  but  as  the  light  faded 
back  sauntered  that  dear  old  gentleman, 
with  such  a  delightful  absence  of  expres¬ 
sion  on  his  face  as  earned  him  my  life¬ 
long  gratitude.  He  had  never  been  per¬ 
suaded  of  Tom’s  guilt. 

“  I’m  sure  you  never  saw  such  an  effect 
of  light,  gentlemen,”  I  continued.  “  These 
coloured  lights  were  sent  by  me  to  my 
brother  Edward,  to  be  kept  by  him  for 
the  Christmas-tree  entertainment,  which, 
as  you  know,  was  put  a  stop  to.  My 
aunt,  Miss  Bedman,  seems  to  have  con¬ 
founded  them  with  fireworks,  and  would 
not  keep  them  in  the  house.  I  believe 
she  ordered  them  to  be  sent  to  Mother 
Blake’s,  but  a  party  of  boys  can  hardly 
resist  a  new  experiment,  and — well,  here 
they  are,  and  now  you  see  their  proper 
owner  is  here  to  look  after  them.  I  found 
them  to-night,  but  I  shall  take  them 
home  with  me.” 

“Yes,  now  the  mischief’s  done,  and 
we’ve  nigh  broke  our  necks  !  ”  murmured 
poor  Marston. 

“  Then  you  have  no  clue  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  this  unhappy  boy  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Blaines. 

“  His  conscience  must  torment  him  in 
any  situation,”  said  the  clerk,  severely. 

“  ’Tis  to  be  hoped  it  do  !  ”  cried  poor 
Marston,  ruefully,  as  he  gave  his  injured 
knees  a  final  rub. 

“  He  must  indeed  be  most  miserable,” 
I  murmured,  sympathetically,  as  I  pic¬ 
tured  Tom  squeezed  in  the  cold  leaden 
gutter,  with  one  arm  round  the  stone¬ 
work.  A  candid  answer  was  a  relief, 
though  my  replies  might  be  honest  to 
the  letter. 

“Then  you  do  not  know  where  this 
unhappy  youth  has  hidden  himself?” 
cried  Lawyer  Cobb. 

“I  have  already  told  you,”  I  replied, 
“  that  the  boy’s  name  was  not  mentioned 
to  me  from  the  time  I  came  home.  Look 
where  you  like,”  here  I  glanced  at  Mr. 
Plunkett,  “but  there  is  no  place  to  look 
in  but  the  roof  of  the  tower.  The  para¬ 
pet  is  very  low,  but  you  can  all  walk 
round  it.  I  make  no  objection.” 

The  vicar  kindly  took  the  lead,  and 
may  have  walked  a  yard  from  the  open¬ 
ing  ;  Lawyer  Cobb  just  stepped  out,  gave 
one  comprehensive  glance  around,  and 
retreated.  The  fugitive  had  happily 
drawn  in  his  feet  again.  Marston, 
Green,  and  Mr.  Blaines  peeped  out  in 
turn,  clinging  tightly  to  the  dusty  wall. 
Only  the  old  clerk  remained  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  on  my  movements,  while  I 
carelessly  collected  the  magnesian  light 
tins  and  put  them  in  my  pocket. 

“Have  you  been  all  round  the  para¬ 
pet?”  I  inquired  as  they  returned. 

“No  need,  Mr.  Frank,  no  need,”  said 
the  lawyer,  with  dignity.  “  We  must 
apologise  for  intruding,  especially  as 
only  the  younger  and  more  thoughtless 
members  of  your  esteemed  father’s  family 
have  alarmed  our  simple  cottagers.  We 
will  now  wish  you  a  good  evening.” 

Poor  Ted  and  Harry  !  But  my  con¬ 
science  did  not  reproach  me,  as  they 
would  greatly  enjoy  the  idea  of  shielding 
Tom  and  provoking  Lawyer  Cobb. 

The  lawyer  stumbled  downstairs  in  a 
manner  which  ill-accorded  with  the 


dignity  of  his  speech,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  stumbled  after  him.  After 
watching  their  start  from  the  tower,  I 
rescued  poor  Tom  from  his  cramped  and 
chilly  position  in  the  leaden  gutter  and 
half  dragged  him  into  the  room  and  down 
the  tower  stairs,  having  formed  a  plan 
for  his  present  safety. 

Tom  had  often  ridden  my  bicycle,  so 
having  forced  him  into  my  great-coat,  and 
made  him  wear  the  soft  slouch  hat  I  had 
worn,  I  saw  him  on  his  way  to  Bram- 
stone,  a  little  town  about  five  miles  off. 
I  had  a  pencil  in  my  pocket,  and  scrawled 
a  few  lines  to  an  old  friend  at  Bramstone 
who  would,  I  was  sure,  conceal  Tom  for 
the  present.  In  this  guise  and  on  the 
bicycle  he  had  at  least  a  fair  chance  of 
reaching  the  town  safely  on  this  moonlit 
night. 

As  for  me,  I  rushed  home,  to  find  that 
the  rest  of  the  family  had  been  romping 
with  Walter  to  take  his  thoughts  oft'  my 
absence,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  the 
little  fellow  had  quietly  dropped  off  to 
sleep  on  the  rug  before  the  fire. 

Aunt  Fanny  was  actually  becoming 
anxious  about  me,  but  as  I  brought  back 
my  ivy  and  related  no  adventures,  there 
was  no  special  curiosity  shown.  They 
had  had  their  secret,  and  it  might  be  as 
well  to  keep  mine. 

Christmas  Day  was  wet,  and  the  bicycle 
was  not  missed  until  later,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  I  had  lent  it  to  Charley 
Cross  at  Bramstone.  As  for  Lawyer 
Cobb,  he  was  not  likely  to  approach  a 
sore  subject. 

I  got  work  for  Tom  through  ?■  school 
friend  in  a  distant  county,  and  trusted 
that  his  innocence  might  be  proved. 

Not  many  months  later  my  wishes 
were  realised,  for  Jack  Green  was  too 
dishonest  to  keep  out  of  temptation, 
and  too  great  a  blunderer  to  escape 
detection. 

When  convicted  for  stealing  a  larger 
sum  than  the  first  note,  he  thought,  I 
suppose,  that  he  might  as  well  confess, 
the  earlier  theft  for  which  Tom  had 
suffered. 

When  Mr.  Cobb  had  discovered  the  loss 
of  his  first  note  he  had  taxed  Jack,  who 
had  been  hanging  about,  with  the  theft. 
Though  he  disliked  Tom,  he  did  not  then 
suspect  his  honesty.  Jack  so  brazened 
the  matter  out  that  he  took  Cobb  in ;  but,, 
unluckily  for  Tom,  Jack  was  in  a  dead 
fright,  and  did  not  realise  that  he  had 
hoodwinked  his  master.  He  Avas  told 
that  the  premises,  the  stables,  and  possibly 
his  own  pockets,  would  be  searched 
before  he  was  allowed  to  go  home,  and 
the  note  Avas  in  the  stables !  Crazy 
with  fright,  he  put  it  into  Tom’s  coat 
pocket,  supposing,  Avitli  the  ’cuteness 
Mr.  Cobb  had  applauded,  that  no  one 
would  examine  such  an  open  place  of 
concealment.  Needless  to  say  that  the 
note  Avas  to  have  been  removed  as  soon 
as  convenient. 

The  farms  having  at  last  looked  up,  Ave 
can  afford  to  have  Tom  as  our  OAvn  gar¬ 
dener,  appreciated  and  honoured  through¬ 
out  the  village. 

There  is  indeed  that  terrible  offence  of 
breaking  bail,  Avhich  to  this  day  makes 
Tom  hang  his  head  before  my  father, 
and  which  the  squire  ought  not  to  have 
forgiven.  Happily  both  for  Tom  and 
my  father’s  kind  heart,  Cranley  is  under 
a  despotism,  and  could  never  take  its 
squire  to  account,  while  the  surrounding 
country  did  not  disquiet  itself  on  the 
subject.  As  for  LaAvyer  Cobb,  he  is  too 
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■well  known  to  the .  squire  to  dare  to 
recall  what f’ that  gentleman  prefers  to 
forget. 

Alice,  who  looks  over  my  shoulder  as 
I  write  this,  tells  me  that  I  have  not 


done  justice  to  Tom’s  gratitude  on  that 
eventful  night,  and  his  misery  after  his 
murderous  attack  upon  me,  so  I  should 
add  that  I  had  sternly  cut  short  his 
expressions  of  gratitude,  or  he  would  j 


never  have  got  off.  In  any  case  neither 
of  us  is  likely  to  forget  the  eventful  hour 
we  spent  together  in  the  old  ruin. 

M.  P. 

(the  end.) 


SAINT  VALENTINE’S  DAY. 


Author  of 


Ip  Charley  Crieff’s  appetite  was  spoilt 
on  St.  Valentine’s  Day  by  the  thought 
that  Dr.  Porchester  had  received  his 
“  paying  off,”  it  was  nothing  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  effects  produced  upon  him 
by  the  note  from  his  “  friend.”  That 
note  was  given  out  with  the  letters  just 
after  first  lesson,  and  Charley  had  gal¬ 
loped  into  hall  as  the  breakfast-bell  rang 
to  read  it  while  the  boys  were  assem¬ 
bling. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  perusal 
was  to  make  him  turn  deadly  pale  and 
feel  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  birched. 
He  made  an  effort  to  eat,  but  it  was  use¬ 
less,  and  at  last  he  felt  so  uncomfortable 
that  he  got  up  and  left  the  room.  He 
went  up  to  the  matron  and  said  he  was 
not  well,  and  she  told  him  he  was  bilious, 
and  gave  him  a  pill,  which  was  but  a 
sorry  substitute  for  breakfast ! 

Charley  dared  not  stay  out  of  school — 
as  he  otherwise  would  have  done — be¬ 
cause  by  so  doing  he  could  not  possibly 
be  by  the  elm-tree  at  three  o’clock.  And 
so  when  the  bell  rang  at  nine  he  went  off 
to  the  French  lesson. 

In  the  first  of  these  Highfield  stories 
we  had  occasion  to  say  something  about 
the  difficulties  with  which  Mons.  Dela- 
mere  had  to  contend  in  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  French  to  the  boys.  But 
we  also  stated  that  after  the  famous  epi¬ 
sode  of  Cacus  and  Hercules  a  new  era 
was  ushered  in  for  him.  The  French 
master  had  profited  by  that  episode,  for 
after  his  chivalrous  conduct  we  felt  it 
incumbent  on  our  honour  to  be  fairly 
decorous  in  outward  behaviour  during 
his  lessons.  Nevertheless,  1  fear  we  did 
not  learn  much,  and  managed  to  instil  a 
vast  amount  of  nonsense  into  the  hours 
devoted  to  French.  Mons.  Delamerehad 
not  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
English  language.  His  pronunciation  of 
English  was  not  a  whit  better  than  ours 
of  French,  and  sometimes  mistakes  arose 
which  seemed  to  encourage  confusion  and 
merriment.  Then,  however  you  look  at 
it,  he  had  no  more  notion  of  teaching 
boys  than  a  tortoiseshell  cat  has  of  play¬ 
ing  on  the  pianoforte. 

On  this  particular  Saturday  morning 
Charley  Crieff  took  his  seat  among  his 
companions,  and  the  lesson  began  in  the 
time-honoured  fashion.  Mossoo  read  a 
few  lines  of  French  slowly,  and  the  boys 
essayed  to  write  them  down.  Queer  stuff 
It  was  in  most  cases,  occasionally  more 
mistakes  than  there  were  words.  Mossoo 
attemped  to  correct  each  boy’s  work  in 
succession,  that  each  might  have  the 
“individual  attention”  so  dear  to  the 
parental  mind.  In  a  class  of  ten  boys, 
while  one  was  being  individually  at¬ 
tended  to,  what  of  the  nine  ?  This  was 
the  style  of  thing.  “Ah,  Tomkeens, 
what  for  you  go  to  make  ze  same  mis- 
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take  two  times  1  Ah,  you  boys,  veel  you 
be  quiet  1  Dawson,  Smeeth,  do  not  be  so 
impatient ;  I  come  to  you  in  turn.  Ah, 
ah  !  zat  is  ze  future.  Eh,  eh  !  Ah  ! 
bah  !  ” 

“  Please,  Mossoo,  may  I  have  my  squirt 
back,  I  vill  not  do  no  mischievous  treeksl” 
“  Oh,  Mossoo,  do  let  me  go  out  and  play 
fives  with  Brown  till  you’re  ready  for  us. 
It’s  such  bosh  staying  in !  ”  etc.,  etc. 
Comme  fa. 

Then  after  half  the  lesson-time  had 
passed,  the  programme  was  varied  by 
some  English  sentences  being  read  out, 
which  we  had  to  copy  down  and  trans¬ 
late  into  French,  with  the  assistance  of 
dictionaries.  Mossoo  was  a  man  of 
humble  mind,  conscious  of  his  deficien¬ 
cies  in  speaking  English,  and  anxious  to 
improve  them.  He  often  said,  “  Boys,  I 
know  well  ze  difficulties  of  Eengleeshe. 
When  I  make  ze  mistakes  you  must  cor¬ 
rect,  bons  garcons.  I  correct  your  faults 
in  French,  you  make  ze  returns  in  Eeng¬ 
leeshe.  Ha,  ha  !  ” 

We  were  always  ready  to  accommodate 
him  in  this  matter,  and  when  the  apples 
in  his  garden  were  ripe  he  used  to  bring 
them  to  us  as  rewards  for  our  kindness. 

On  that  Saturday  morning  the  first  of 
the  English  sentences  was,  A  company  of 
thirty  priests  croivded  round  the  bishop. 
Mossoo  had  dictated  it  in  his  best  style, 
when  up  j  umped  old  Hercules  and  politely 
offered  his  suggestions  as  follows  : 

“  Please,  Mossoo,  pardon.  Dirty  sounds 
better  than  zirty ,  and  the  next  word 
should  have  b  instead  of  pr ,  and  beershop 
is  better  than  beeshop.” 

“  Ah,  merci  bien  !  you  are  polite  to 
correct ;  ze  Eengleeshe  is  tres  difficile. 
Alors,  mes  garcons,  again  ;  bon  courage. 
Now  attention.  A  company  of  dirty 
biests  croivded  round  ze  beershop.  Now 
translate  very  carefully.” 

Charley  Crieff  had  been  sitting  very 
quietly  all  the  lesson,  feeling  so  ill  that 
he  could  scai’cely  understand  anything 
that  was  going  on.  He  missed  the  point 
of  at  least  half  of  all  the  wisdom  that 
fell  from  Mossoo’s  lips,  and,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  the  original  version  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  sentence  was  the  half  which  he 
missed.  But  the  amended  version  caught 
his  ear,  and  he  wrote  it  down  faithfully 
and  elaborated  it  into  French  with  fre¬ 
quent  consultations  of  his  dictionary. 

The  other  boys,  who  keenly,  appre¬ 
ciated  Old  Hercules’  audacity,  were  con¬ 
tent  not  to  press  the  joke  too  far,  and  set 
down  the  original  words  and  translated 
them  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  We 
knew  how  to  play  our  cards,  and  got 
plenty  of  fun  out  of  the  farce  without 
open  impertinence.  Of  course,  Charley 
did  not  mean  to  be  impertinent.  The 
sentence  certainly  struck  him  as  some¬ 
what  ludicrous,  but  he  was  too  unwell  to 
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laugh.  He  simply  set  it  down  as  one  of 
Mossoo’s  attempts  at  being  facetious, 
and  he  conscientiously  translated  it  as. 
follows,  Un  societe  de  betes  salles  jiressait 
autour  du  macjasin  de  biere. 

In  spite  of  Mossoo’s  humble  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  own  shortcomings  as 
regards  the  English  language,  if  there 
was  one  thing  which  exasperated  him 
more  than  another  it  was  that  any  one 
should  attempt  to  make  fun  of  him  on 
the  score  of  his  imperfect  English.  It  was 
a  sore  point  at  the  best  of  times,  and  his 
excitable  French  blood  would  boil  at  the 
faintest  shadow  of  ridicule.  Judge,  then, 
of  his  feelings  when,  after  correcting  the 
papers  of  three  boys,  he  came  to  Charley 
Crieff  and  read  his  first  sentence  ! 

The  Frenchman’s  brow  contracted.  He 
peered  down  with  his  nose  close  to  the 
paper  ;  he  wiped  his  spectacles  and  re- , 
adjusted  them,  to  make  sure  that  his  eyes, 
did  not  deceive  him.  And  then  he  turned 
upon  Crieff  with  a  glare  of  malevolence, 
and  his  short-cropped  hair  seemed  to,' 
bristle  erect. 

“  You  dare  to  insult  me,  sare !  You— 
you — you —  Bah  !  What  for  you  go  to 
poke  fun?  I  will  chastise  you  !  You  write 
ze  imposition — five  hundred  lines  !  You 
work  this  afternoon  ;  I  give  you  bad 
marks.  You  not  go  out  !  ”  and  Mossoo' 
strode  off  to  the  punishment  board  and 
inscribed  his  sentence  against  Crieff, 
accusing  him  of  gross  impudence. 

The  rest  of  the  lesson  passed  quietly  ‘ 
enough.  We  were  all  cowed  by  the 
severity  of  Crieff’s  discomfiture,  for  it ; 
looked  as  if  he  was  in  for  a  caning..: 
Mossoo  kept  fuming  and  fretting,  and  ! 
cast  livid  glances  at  poor  inoffensive 
Charley,  for  that  young  gentleman  was  1 
so  “  distempered  ”  by  all  he  had  gone 
through  that  he  had  no  more  inclination 
to  offend  than  a  half-starved  whelp,  and 
he  was  for  the  time  being  as  innocent  of 
impudence  as  an  unfledged  turtle-dove. 

Poor  Charley  !  He  had  been  under- : 
going  as  much  misery. as  perhaps  any 
boy  in  existence.  He  felt  utterly  ill  and  ■ 
exhausted,  for  he  had  had  no  breakfast, 
and  mental  worry  soon  reduces  a  famished 
boy  to  his  lowest  terms. 

Happily  Mrs.  Towels  sent  for  him  at 
“  the  quarter  ”  and  gave  him  a  bowl  of 
strong  beef-tea  and  a  solid  slice  of  toast, 
which  picked  him  up  considerably,  and 
enabled  him  to  get  through  the  remain¬ 
ing  lessons  with  better  success  than  the 
French. 

But  as  his  strength  somewhat  revived 
fresh  anxieties  crowded  in  upon  his  mind. 
He  was  impaled  on  the  horns  of  a  hideous 
dilemma.  Either  he  must  stay  in  that 
afternoon  and  write  his  imposition,  and 
so  fail  to  secure  the  one  chance  of  escape- 
from  the  wrath  of  Dr.  Porchester,  or  else 
he  must  run  the  gauntlet  and  risk  getting. 
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into  the  very  serious  scrape  of  going  out 
when  forbidden. 

Charley  turned  the  matter  over  many 
times  in  his  mind,  and  it  seemed  to  get 
more  tangled  and  hopeless.  What  was  to 
be  done?  His  final  resolve  was  that  he 
would  write  as  much  of  the  imposition  as 
possible  before  2.30,  and  then  at  all  risks 
lie  would  be.  off  to  the  field  by  the  church. 

He  put  this  resolve  into  practice.  He 
got  through  about  a  hundred  lines  in  the 
time,  and  then,  as  the  coast  was  clear,  he 
made  a  dash  for  safety,  and  was  under 
the  elm  at  five  minutes  to  three. 

His  heart  beat  in  strange  expectation  ; 
he  wondered  who  the  friend  would  be, 
and  turned  anxious  glances  in  every 
direction.  The  church  clock  struck  the 
hour  with  measured  strokes.  Charley 
waited.  He  could  see  the  clock,  and 
watched  the  great  minute-hand  intently. 
It  seemed  to  take  an  age  reaching  3.15, 
and,  as  no  one  appeared,  he  thought  it 
must  be  a  hoax,  and  determined  not  to 
wait  beyond  the  half-hour. 

Then,  as  he  peered  in  all  directions,  he 
-caught  sight  of  Dr.  Porchester  coming 
towards  him  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
field.  Oh,  horror  !  His  retreat  was  cut 
off  till  the  Doctor  should  have  passed. 
Charley  hid  behind  the  great  trunk,  feel¬ 
ing  sure  the  Doctor  could  not  have  seen 
him,  and  he  heard  the  steps  coming 
closer. 

Then  the  steps  suddenly  stopped,  and 
the  well-known  voice  was  heard,  “  Why 
are  you  hiding  behind  the  tree,  Crieff? 
dome  here.” 

Poor  Charley,  full  of  terror  and  confu- 


UR  drill-sergeant  was  a  character.  He  had 
.had  a  hard  life  of  it — had  been  in  most  of  the 
battles  in  which  England  was  represented 
since  the  defeat  of  Napoleon.  When  we 
knew  him  he  was  retired — compulsorily,  by 
the  way,  for  he  never  would  have  resigned  of 
his  own  accord. 

He  came  to  drill  us  twice  a  week,  and  1 
am  afraid  he  had  a  sorry  time  of  it.  It  was 
highly  amusing  to  see  how  he  yearned  to  he 
able  to  show  his  displeasure  at  our  ineff¬ 
iciency  in  some  practical  way,  as  he  had  been 
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sion,  came  slowly  round,  and  stood  cower¬ 
ing  in  the  awful  presence. 

“  What  are  you  doing  here,  boy  ?  Your 
name  was  on  the  punishment  board  ;  you 
have  no  business  to  be  out  at  all.” 

“  I  was  waiting  for  a  friend,  sir ;  I  was 
told  to  come.” 

“  Who’s  your  friend  ?  Who  dared  to 
tell  you  to  come  against  my  rules  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  sir.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  Somebody  told 
you  to  come,  and  you  don’t  know  who  it 
was  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir  ;  I  meant  to  say  he  wrote  to 
me.” 

“  Oh,  he  wrote  to  you ;  and  you  thought 
it  wise  to  break  my  rules  in  order  to  obey 
his  invitation  ?  It  was  rather  a  bold  pro¬ 
ceeding.  But  you  must  not  wait  any 
longer.  You  had  better  walk  home  with 
me.  Come  on  !  ” 

There  was  no  evading  such  a  broad 
hint.  Crieff' reluctantly  accompanied  the 
Doctor,  lagging  behind  and  looking  round 
as  long  as  the  elm -tree  was  in  sight.  But 
there  were  no  signs  of  the  unknown 
friend.  A  turn  in  the  path  shut  out  the 
trysting-tree,  and  Charley  had  no  further 
pretext  for  delay. 

“What  did  your  friend  want  you  for  ?” 
said  the  Doctor. 

Charley  did  not  answer.  He  had  no 
suspicions  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and 
was  by  no  means  anxious  to  be  commu¬ 
nicative  on  the  subject. 

Dr,  Porchester  waited  a  minute  or  so, 
and  when  no  answer  was  forthcoming  he 
turned  and  confronted  his  juvenile  com¬ 
panion. 


“  Look  here,  Charley,  if  you  will  not 
answer  that  question,  1  will.  Your  friend 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  your  respect  for 
me  should  prevent  you  sending  me  valen¬ 
tines  and  anonymous  letters.  However 
witty  they  may  be,  such  documents  are 
not  exactly  proper  for  a  boy  to  send  his 
master  ;  and  if  you  are  a  sensible  fellow 
you  will  attend  to  your  friend’s  hint  in 
future.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  sir,  I  don’t  know  what  to  say.” 

“  Well,  suppose  you  beg  my  pardon,  for 
one  thing,  eh  ?  ” 

“  I  do  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  can’t 
think  how  you  found  me  out,  sir.  I’m 
sure  1  would  never  have  done  it  if  I  had 
thought — er — er — ” 

“  That  I  should  find  you  out.  No  ;  I 
don’t  suppose  you  would.  But  that’s  not 
much  of  a  reason  for  abstaining  from  acts 
of  impertinence  and  bad  taste.  I  don’t 
want  you  to  say  you’re  sorry,  but  I  give 
you  fair  warning,  and  advise  you  never 
to  try  it  on  again.  That’s  all.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
school  gates,  and  before  Charley  could 
find  words  to  reply  he  was  alone.  The 
Doctor  had  turned  oft’  in  a  private  path 
behind  a  laurel  hedge. 

Ah,  we  masters  often  find  out  things  in 
curious  ways  ;  but  look  here,  boys  :  it  is 
far  pleasanter  that  thei’e  should  not  be 
things  to  find  out.  It  is  far  better  for  all 
concerned  that  there  should  be  nothing 
behind  the  scenes — all  open-handed,  and 
true,  and  respectful,  and  prompted  by 
good  feeling.  The  “  diviner’s  cup  ”  should 
never  be  needed  between  masters  and 
boys. 


OUR  DRILL-SERGEANT. 

By  Paul  Blake, 
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,  able  to  do  in  former  years,  when  recruits 
S  were  more  awkward  than  usual.  But  as  we 
I  could  not  he  put  under  arrest  or  made  to  drill 
1  for  an  extra  number  of  hours  he  was  obliged 
I  to  coniine  himself  to  verbal  protestations. 

These  were  forcible  enough,  though  lie 
managed  to  restrain  himself  when  the  Doctor 
came  out,  as  he  did  sometimes,  to  watch  our 
manoeuvres. 

“Stiddy,  stiddy,  No.  4!”  he  would  call 
out  as  we  were  laboriously  practising  the 
“  goose-step.”  “  Can’t  you  stand  on  one  leg 
for  a  minute  ?  Will  you  let  a  goose  beat 
you  ?  ” 

We  most  of  us  disliked  drilling,  and  a 
strong  minority  detested  it.  It  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  we 
were  careless,  and  often  heedless  of  orders. 
The  sergeant  had  a  way  of  giving  a  detailed 
explanation  of  some  manoeuvre  in  a  confi¬ 
dential  way,  and  then  stepping  back  suddenly 
and  giving  the  word  of  command.  Some  of 
us  knew  what  to  do  ;  the  majority  had  paid 
no  attention,  and  tried  to  follow  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  But  when,  for  example,  the  command 
is  to  wheel  to  the  right  by  sections,  it  is  highly 
misleading  to  follow  your  neighbour. 

It  was  not  unknown  for  the  line  to  attempt 
to  wheel  from  two  centres,  with  the  inevitable 
result  of  “clubbing”  the  whole  company  as 
they  tried  to  walk  through  each  other.  Poor 
old  Sergeant  Jones  would  grow  red  with  sup¬ 
pressed  rage. 

“  As  you  were,  gentlemen  !  For  mercy 
sake,  as  yru  were — and  keep  there,  for  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  movement  you  can  make 
without  a  mistake  !  ”  (The  sergeant  had  a 
touch  of  Irish  blood  in  him.)  “Don’t  you 


know  your  right  hand  from  your  left,  No.  1  ? 
or  was  you  born  left-handed  ?  ” 

Then  we  would  try  again,  succeeding  a 
little  better,  and  the  sergeant  in  liis  relief 
would  shower  down  encomiums  which  were 
very  undeserved. 

We  were  always  weak  at  any  manoeuvre 
which  required  a  recollection  of  our  numbers. 
Forming  fours,  after  we  had  been  marching 
for  some  time  in  open  order,  was  a  constant 
fiasco.  When  was  added  to  our  natural  stu¬ 
pidity  the  fact  that  some  boys  would  confuse 
matters  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  it  may  be 
easily  imagined  that  we  sometimes  got  our¬ 
selves  into  positions  from  which  Caesar  him¬ 
self  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  extri¬ 
cate  us. 

“  Very  pretty — very  pretty  indeed,  gentle¬ 
men  !  ”  remarked  our  instructor  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  when  we  were  in  a  hopeless  tangle.  “  I 
wish  the  Commander-in-Chief  could  see  you 
now,  he  wouldn’t  sleep  for  a  week  !  Suppose 
the  enemy  were  to  come  on  you  now,  where 
would  you  be  ?  ” 

“As  we  were!”  shouted  out  a  cheeky 
youngster,  who  thought  he  was  making  a 
good  point. 

“  As  you  were  before  you  were  born — not 
one  of  you  alive  !  ”  retorted  the  sergeant. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  he  suffered  from  a 
bad  cougb,  the  result  of  an  attack  of  phthisis, 
which  was  a  consequence  of  spending  winter 
nights  in  the  trenches. 

His  stern  idea  of  discipline  would  not 
allow  him  to  try  and  stifle  his  paroxysms  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  a  handkerchief  ;  lie 
1  would  stand  bolt  upright  with  the  tears  run¬ 
ning  down  his  cheeks  and  cough  till  he  was 
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red  in  the  face.  Nor  would  he  ever  sit  down  , 
during  drill,  though  sometimes  his  rheu¬ 
matism  made  it  nearly  impossible  for  him  to 
stand.  He  was  a  fine  example  of  the  effect 
of  discipline. 

We  had  some  new  hoys  drilling  with  us 
one  day  at  the  beginning  of  the  half,  and  they 
naturally  were  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  military  action.  It  followed  that  through 
misunderstanding  the  word  of  command  we  : 
made  a  worse  hash  than  usual.  Some  marched  j 
in  .one  direction,  others  in  another,  whilst  the  ; 
new  boys  were  left  standing  alone  in  the  '] 
centre  of  the  field  ;  some  of  them  feeling  shy  j 
ran  after  one  of  the  retreating  sections.  Ser- 
geant.Jones  said  nothing  till  we  were  well  scat-  > 
tered,  and  then  vented  a  stentorian  “  Halt !  ” 


“  Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  there  is  only  one 
thing  that  would  make  you  act  all  together  as 
a  company,  and  that  is  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  It’s  my  belief  you  would  all  cut  and 
run,  and  it  would  be  the  wisest  thing  you 
could  do.” 

This  reminds  me  of  the  American  soldier 
who  was  describing  his  experiences  in  a 
battle  in  the  Civil  War.  “  The  armies  closed 
and  the  carnage  became  awful.  Our  men 
fought  like  lions  ;  some  struck  for  liberty 
and  some  for  home.  I  struck  for  home.” 

One  winter  the  sergeant’s  cough  was  de¬ 
cidedly  worse  ;  we  used  at  first  to  laugh  at 
his  efforts  to  restrain  it,  but  it  grew  too  serious 
for  laughing  and  became  painful  to  listen  to. 
One  Tuesday  he  did  not  turn  up,  for  the  first 


time  since  he  had  undertaken  to  drill  us. 
We  knew  that  something  serious  was  the 
matter,  and  much  as  we  hated  drilling  we 
would  willingly  have  gone  through  an  extra, 
hour  of  it  to  have  had  him  back. 

News  came  that  he  was  very  ill  and  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed.  Next  week  we  heard  that 
the  old  sergeant  had  gone  to  his  account. 
His  death  cast  a  gloom  over  the  school ;  we 
had  lost  more  than  a  drill-sergeant,  we  had 
lost  a  friend,  for  in  some  way  he  had  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  us  all.  We  knew  he  was 
a  hero  though  he  never  spoke  of  his  prowess 
in  the  field,  and  I  believe  he  thought  nothing 
of  it.  He  had  done  his  duty,  and  why 
should  he  boast  of  it  ?  Would  that  we  could 
all  do  ours  as  simply  and  manfully  as  he. 


THE  MALAGASY  GAME  OF  FANORGHA. 

By  W.  Montgomery. 


Diagram  2. 


the  enemy  may  capture  it  or  them  by  retreat¬ 
ing  one  point  along  that  line,  if  such  point 
happen  to  be  vacant.  The  limitation  defined 
immediately  above  applies  in  this  case  als#» 
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Fourthly.'  At  the  beginning  of  a  game  one 
move  only  is  permitted  to  the  first  side. 
After  that  side  has  moved  once,  any  piece 
that  is  moved  is  permitted  to  run  amuck  in 
the  enemy’s  lines,  and  go  on  as  long  as  he 
finds  foes  to  capture,  provided  (a)  that  he 
does  not  return  immediately  to  any  point  he 
has  just  left,  and  ( b )  he  cannot  take  a  foe 
behind  him  immediately  after,  taking  one  in 
front  of  him,  nor  one  on  his  right  hand  im¬ 
mediately  after  taking  on  his  left  hand,  and 


OBODY  can  very  long  reside  in  Madagas¬ 
car,  or  in  the  central  parts  of  it  at  any 
rate,  without  occasionally  observing  little 
companies  of  the  natives  bending  eagerly 
over  some  mathematical  -  looking  diagram 
rudely  scratched  on  a  roadside  stone,  or  on 
the  top  of  a  rock,  or,  more  roughly  still,  on 
the  sun-baked  clay  of  the  wayside.  If  you 
look  a  little  at  the  figure  of  the  diagram,  and 
consider  the  multiplicity  of  squares,  diago¬ 
nals,  and  adjacent  parallelograms  involved 
in  it,  you  may  think  the  people  are  discussing 
some  Malagasy  rider  to  one  or  other  of  the 
propositions  in  the  Second  Book  of  Euclid. 
Take  the  trouble  to  ask,  however,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  are  simply  playing  at  their 
national  game,  the  Fandronci. 

The  fandronci  board  is  a  rectangular  paral¬ 
lelogram,  divided  into  thirty -two  equal  spaces.^ 
Gather  these,  in  your  eye,  into  eight  larger 
squares,  containing  four  each  ;  draw  the 
diagonal  lines  in  each  of  the  eight,  and  the  1 
fandronci  figure  is  complete.  Forty -four  mov¬ 
able  pieces  are  required  for  the  game — twenty- 
two  on  each  side. 

With  the  Malagasy  these  are  usually  little 
pebbles  and  potsherds,  or  beans  and  berries. 
We,  however,  will  call  them  the  Black  and 
the  White  pieces.  The  two  players  sit  oppo¬ 
site  each  other,  having  the  long  sides  of  the 
fandronci  adjacent  to  them.  The  pieces  are 
then  arranged  on  the  corners  or  angle-points  ; 
not  on  the  squares,  as  in  chess  or  draughts. 
There  are  five  of  these  long  lines  on  the  board, 
each  containing,  of  course,  nine  angle-points, 
and  the  pieces  are  thus  arranged  : 

Black:  First  Line  1  ...  9 

Second  ,,  1  ...  9 

White:  Fourth  ,,  1  ...  9 

Fifth  „  1  ...  9 

The  third,  or  central  line,  is  occupied  by  the  | 
eight  remaining  pieces,  placed  alternately,  j 
thus  : 

Black  1  ,  3  ,  6  ,  8 
White  2  ,  4  ,  7  ,  9 

One  point  remains  unoccupied,  the  central  { 
angle-point  of  the  board,  the  fifth  of  the  | 
third  line.  This  represents  the  royal  seat  in 
the  public  gatherings,  but  in  the  fandronci  | 
game  it  is  called  the  fdibiny  (“  navel  ”). 

The  object  aimed  at  by  each  of  the  players  j 
is,  as  in  draughts,  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
adversary’s  pieces  from  the  board.  But  much 
caution  is  required,  for  we  shall  see  that  a  j 
few  pieces  well  posted  may  easily  annihilate  i 
more  than  four  times  their  number  in  weaker 
situations  ;  and,  as  in  real  warfare,  even  the  ! 
very  numbers  of  a  force  may  sometimes  prove 
their  ruin.  A  few  examples  here  will  show 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  game  may  be 
opened,  the  manner  in  which  the  pieces  are  j 
moved,  and  the  adverse  pieces  captured. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  pieces  are  all  placed, 
as  just  described  above  (see  diagram  1).  For 


\  convenience  of  description  let  the  five  lines 
j  on  which  the  pieces  are  posted  be  called  re¬ 
spectively  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  instead  of  first  line, 
second  line,  third  line,  etc.  Any  one  of  these 


letters,  then,  with  a  numeral  appended,  will 
be  an  easy  reference  to  the  piece  that  is  to  be 
moved,  or  to  the  vacant  point  to  which  a 
piece  has  to  be  removed,  or  to  a  hostile  piece 
that  has  to  be  captured  and  removed  from 
the  board  (see  diagram  2).  Then  remember  : 

Firstly,  that  a  piece  may  be  moved  in  any 
direction,  —  forward,  backwards,  sideways, 
or  diagonally  to  the  first  station  in  that 
direction,  if  such  station  be  vacant. 

Secondly.  If  there  be  now  no  other  vacant 


station  between  the  attacking  piece  just 
moved  and  the  enemy’s  pieces  along  that 
line,  these,  whatever  their  number,  are  cap¬ 
tured  at  once,  as  far  as  they  stand  in  un¬ 
broken  order  on  the  line  attacked.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  vacant  position  occurs  in  their  line, 
or  another  hostile  piece  is  among  them,  then 
only  the  piece  or  pieces  nearest  the  assailant 
are  captured. 

Thirdly.  The  pieces  of  the  enemy  may  be 
captured  by  a  retreat  as  well  as  by  an  ad¬ 
vance.  A  piece  that  has  been  standing  in  a 
station  adjoining  to  some  piece  or  pieces  of 


vice  versd.  “  Don’t  eat  at  both  ends,  like  a 
leech,”  says  the  Malagasy  proverb. 

Let  us  suppose  that  White  is  going  to  move 
first  at  the  commencement  of  a  game. 
There  is  only  one  vacant  point  on  the  board 
into  which  he  can  move  a  piece,  namely,  the 
fdihdny  or  central  point,  which  we  may  term 
C  5,  as  it  is  the  fifth  point  of  the  third  line. 
There  are  four  white  pieces,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  moved  into  the  vacant  post,  those  on 
C  4,  D  4,  D  5,  D  6.  If  he  advances  D  5  to 
G  5,  then  he  immediately  captures  Black’s 
pieces  on  B  5  and  A  5.  Black  may  now 
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Tetaliate  by  withdrawing  his  piece  on  B  6  to 
A  5,  thereby  capturing  White’s  pieces  on  C  7, 
D  8,  E  9.  White  may  now,  in  any  one  of 
several  ways,  inflict  a  series  of  severe  strokes 
on  the  unfortunate  Black.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample  : 

D  6,  to  C  7,  taking  B  8,  A  9  ;  then 

,,  B  6,  ,,  A  5  ; 

„  B  5,  ,,  B  4,  B  3,  B  2,  B  1. 

Now  the  White  piece  must  stop  awhile, 
for,  although  the  Black  piece  at  B  7  is  under 
his  range,  yet  in  taking  it  lie  would  be  trans¬ 
gressing  the  two  laws  mentioned  above.  He 
would  have  to  return  to  B  6,  which  he  has 
just  quitted,  and  he  would  be  “eating  at 
both  ends,  like  a  leech,”  which  is  improper. 
But  the  Black  piece  on  B  7  may  now  very 
properly  provide  for  his  own  safety  and  cir¬ 
cumvent  his  assailant  by  advancing  thus  : 

B  7,  to  C  7,  taking  D  7,  E  7  ;  then 
„  1)6,  ,,  E  5 ;  then 

,,  D5,  ,,  D  4,  D  3,  D  2,  D  1 ;  then 

,,  E  5,  „  C  5,  B  5. 

These  moves  are  not  given  as  examples  of 

what  the  Malagasy  would  consider  good 
play,  but  simply  to  show  the  modus  opcrandi 
■of  the  game. 

If  the  game  happens  to  terminate  in  a 
“draw,”  which  is  frequently  the  case,  then 
the  combat  may  be  recommenced  on  the  same 
terms,  the  other  side  now  taking  the  first 
move.  Should  one  of  the  players  have  been 
defeated,  however,  he  is  not  allowed  to  play 
•on  the  same  footing  as  before,  for  the  game 
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must  be  altered  in  a  kind  of  mocking  conde¬ 
scension  to  his  weakness.  The  new  form  of 
the  game  is  called  the  vela  ;  the  one  who  has 
conquered  is  the  mpdm.'pihinam-hela  (he  who 
allows  to  graze  at  large).  The  defeated  is 
hamam-bela  (a  poor  sheep  not  to  be  molested 
for  awhile  in  his  pasture-ground).  The  vela 
game  is  opened  by  the  vanquished,  and  the 
victor  exposes  such  of  his  pieces  as  he  chooses 
to  surrender  to  his  antagonist.  These  pieces 
may  only  be  taken  singly,  and  the  generous 
conqueror  refrains  from  taking  any  of  his 
enemy’s  pieces  until  he  has  parted  with,  one 
by  one,  seventeen  of  his  own  ;  then  with  the 
remaining  five  he*  begins  his  campaign  against 
the  undiminished  forces  of  his  antagonist.  If 
he  be  a  skilful  player,  however,  he  has 
managed  meanwhile  to  occupy  the  fortress 
positions  of  the  game,  and  the  hosts  of  the 
enemy  are  probably  huddled  together  in  such 
situations  that  he  will  come  down  on  them 
‘  ‘  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold.  ”  If  the  hdmctm-bcla 
is  again  defeated  he  is  only  allowed  to  play  the 
vela  form  of  the  game  until  he  has  redeemed 
himself  by  a  victory.  Or  he  may  choose  to 
humiliate  himself  by  openly  confessing  his 
inferiority,  though,  as  one  of  my  informants 
says,  “few  of  the  Malagasy  are  willing  to 
do  that,”  In  ancient  times  grace  was  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  beaten  combatant  on  condition 
of  his  kneeling  down  before  his  conqueror 
and  bleating  like  a  sheep  (mibdrardoka),  in 
confession  of  his  weakness. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  vela  game,  in¬ 
cluding  the  preliminary  sacrificial  moves  by 
which  Black  gives  up,  one  by  one,  the  fated 
seventeen  pieces.  Then  the  time  of  reprisals 


comes,  and  the  five  survivors  take  the  field, 
and  give  and  take  no  quarter. 

VELA  GAME. 


White.  Black. 


1.  C4  to  C5  takes  C6. 

1.  03  to  C4. 

2.  C5  „ 

06  , 

,  04. 

2.  B4  „ 

03. 

3.  D4  „ 

05  , 

BG. 

3.  A7  „ 

B6. 

4.  05  ,, 

B4  , 

,  A3. 

4.  A8  „ 

AT. 

5.  D5  ,, 

05  , 

B5. 

5.  A2  „ 

A3. 

6.  E5  „ 

D4 

,  03. 

6.  A9  „ 

AS. 

7.  C2  „ 

03 

,  Cl. 

7.  A3  „ 

A2. 

8.  D2  ,, 

02  , 

B2. 

8.  B1  „ 

B2. 

9.  B4  ,, 

B5  , 

,  B3. 

9.  A4  „ 

A3. 

10.  C8  ,, 

B3  , 

A3. 

10.  A2  ,,  A3. 

11.  D4  ,, 

03  . 

,  B2. 

11.  A3  „ 

A2. 

12.  C2  „ 

B2  ; 

A  2. 

12.  AS  „ 

A9. 

13.  B5  „ 

B4  , 

B6. 

13.  A5  „ 

BG. 

14.  B4  ., 

B5  , 

BG. 

14.  A7  „ 

BG. 

15.  B5  „ 

B4  , 

BG. 

15.  B7  „ 

BG. 

16.  B4  „ 

B5  , 

B6. 

1G.  A9  ,, 

A8. 

17.  06  „ 

E6  , 

AG. 

17.  Now 

begins 

the 

Black's 

attack. 

B8  to  A  7  takes  CD 

B7  „ 

07 

D7,  E7. 

18.  D9  „ 

CD  , 

B9. 

IS.  08  „ 

B8  „ 

D1 

E8; 

07  „ 

D6 

D8  „ 

E9 

3J 

E7  „ 

09 

)y 

D6  „ 

05 

06  „ 

EG 

19.  BG  „ 

A6 

,  06. 

19.  B7  „ 

BG  „ 

B5 

20.  AO  „ 

A7  , 

A8. 

20.  BG  ,, 

05  „ 

A7 

04  ,, 

03 

yy 

D4  ,, 

E4 

,, 

03  „ 

B2 

21.  D3 

„  C3. 

21. 

A1 

22.  03 

„  D4  „  B2. 

22. 

A2 

23.  E2 

„  D2. 

23. 

A3 

24.  D2 

,,  Cl  and  wins. 

[Abridged  from 

the 

“L 

D2 

Cl 

B1 

B2 

A2. 

A3. 

B3. 


El 

E3 

1)1 

B3. 


Leisure  Hour ."] 


BASIL  WOOLLCOMBE,  MIDSHIPMAN. 

By  Arthur  Lee  Knight, 

Author  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Theseus,’’  “  The  Gunroom  Heroes etc. 


CHARTER  XVII.— A  DARING  ESCAPE. 


Despite  their  discomforts  and  anxieties, 
Basil  and  his  companions  slept  like 
tops,  and  did  not  wake  till  the  chequered 
sunlight  was  streaming  in  at  the  doorway 
in  the  morning,  making  the  dreary  little 
hut  look  quite  cheerful  with  its  bright 
rays.  A  few  minutes  later  some  armed 
negroes  glided  in  to  see  if  the  prisoners 
were  safe,  and  Basil  immediately  peti¬ 
tioned  them  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  bathe  in  any  stream  there  might 
happen  to  be  near.  This  plan  had  been 
-agreed  upon  the  night  before,  as  not 
•only  were  our  friends  much  in  need  of  a 
refreshing  cold  bath,  which  they  knew 
would  invigorate  their  stiff  and  tired 
frames,  but  they  were  anxious  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  looking  about  them 
by  daylight.  The  request,  however, 
was  peremptorily  refused,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  negroes  thought  it  a 
highly  suspicious  one.  They  neverthe¬ 
less  unbound  their  captives’  arms  and 
legs,  and  provided  them  with  large 
calabashes  of  water  to  perform  their 
ablutions  in,  and  with  which  they  were 
•enabled  to  bathe  their  wounds,  which 
had  got  somewhat  stiff  and  painful  in 
the  night. 

After  a  breakfast  of  boiled  rice  and 
some  stewed  flesh,  which  Mr.  Farquhar 
announced  to  be  that  of  a  young  hippo¬ 
potamus,  and  which  he  declared  to  be 
almost  equal  to  Scotch  collops,  but  the 
middies  laughingly  affirmed  to  be  mon¬ 
key  meat,  the  quartet  withdrew  into  a 
corner  of  the  hut  to  talk  over  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  endeavour  to  devise  some  plan 


of  escape,  for  they  felt  that  their  lives 
were  not  worth  an  hour’s  purchase  whilst 
they  remained  in  the  clutches  of  such  a 
fiend  in  human  form  as  the  barbarous 
and  cruel  Wattawitty.  They  had  no 
doubt  that  the  little  old  chief  had  sent 
envoys  to  the  coast  in  order  to  treat  for 
the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  but  what  if 
Sir  Doughty  Deecles  had  not  returned 
yet  from  his  pursuit  of  the  negro  band, 
or  had  by  ill-fortune  fallen  into  an  am¬ 
buscade  and  been  killed  or  taken  pri¬ 
soner  ?  Again,  when  the  envoys  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Narcissus  was  no  longer 
in  the  roadstead,  would  it  not  excite 
their  suspicions  and  make  them  doubly 
elated  at  the  prize  they  had  secured! 
They  would  say  to  themselves  that  the 
ship  had  most  likely  been  wrecked,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  probable  that  all 
those  officers  and  men  who  were  ashore 
would  undoubtedly  fall  into  their  hands 
eventually  if  they  went  cautiously  to 
work. 

All  these  questions  presented  them¬ 
selves  in  turn  to  the  prisoners’  minds, 
and  made  them  feel  forcibly  in  how 
dangerous  and  uncertain  a  position  they 
stood,  and  how  important  it  was  that 
they  should  give  their  captors  the  slip  if 
possible,  and  that  with  little  delay. 

“  It  wad  be  thrawing  our  lives  awa’,” 
said  the  old  gunner,  in  a  subdued  tone, 
“  to  attempt  to  force  our  way  oot  o’  this 
village  when  as  noo  our  legs  and  arms 
are  free ;  ye  all  ken  that  weel  enough. 
We  hae  no  arms,  and  couldna  stand  for 
a  moment  against  the  horde  of  black¬ 


skinned  villains  that  would  surround  us 
before  ye  could  say  ‘Jack  Robinson.’ 
There’s  sina’  likelihood  of  our  what  ye 
would  ca’  preceesely  cutting  our  way 
clear  o’  them.  Ye’ll  no  hae  forgotten 
that  the  crafty  negroes  hid  awa’  their 
twa  canoes  amang  the  mangrove-bushes 
where  we  landed,  and  it  wadna  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  them  again.  Once  afloat 
upon  the  river  in  one  of  those  craft,  I 
tak’  it,  it  wadna  be  lang  before  we’d 
paddled  down  to  the  factory  on  the 
coast,  where  we  should  be  safe  eno’.” 

“  That’s  true  enough,  mate,”  put  in  the 
boatswain,  “  but  how  are  we  to  shape  our 
departure  ;  for  there’s  the  rub ;  ”  and 
Mr.  Tugwell  scratched  his  head  with  a 
perplexed  and  bewildered  air  which  went 
far  to  prove  that  he  was  not  by  any 
means  prepared  to  make  any  practical 
suggestion  himself. 

“  Deed,  mon,  I  dinna  ken,”  answered 
the  Scotchman,  moodily  ;  “  it’s  a  petty, 
but  I  canna  see  my  way  oot  o’  the  diffi¬ 
culty  at  this  moment.  Ne’er  a  bit  !  ” 

Basil  had  for  some  minutes  been  look¬ 
ing  very  thoughtful  and  abstracted,  as  if 
revolving  some  plan  of  escape  which  had 
just  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  He 
now  looked  up  and  in  a  low,  cautious  tone 
remarked,  “  I  really  believe  I’ve  hit  upon 
a  dodge  that  might  enable  us  to  skedaddle 
this  very  night.  Can  you  guess  what  it 
is,  Eustace  ?  ” 

“  Not  I,  old  man  ;  fire  away.” 

“  ‘  Friends,  Romans,  and  countrymen, 
lend  me  your  ears,’  ”  commenced  Basil 
oratorically,  and  then  dropping  his  voice 


to  a  whisper  he  continued,  “  I’ll  soon  tell 
you  nay  plan,  and  then  Mr.  Farquhar  and 
Mr.  Tugwell  shall  decide  if  it  is  at  all 
practicable.  As  the  boatswain  said  just 
now,  the  difficulty  is  to  get  clear  of  this 
village  and  reach  the  river,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  our  best  chance  is  to  attempt 
an  escape  under  cover  of  night.  There’s 
not  much  moon  now,  but  perhaps  enough 
to  enable  us  to  see  our  way  to  the  place 
where  the  canoes  lie  hidden,  for  we  know 
the  bearings  of  the  spot  pretty  well. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  out  of  this  hut,  for 
no  doubt  we  shall  always  be  bound  hand 
and  foot  when  evening  comes  on.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  the  dodge  I  thought  of.  The 
rope  these  negroes  use  for  passing  lash¬ 
ings  is  not  very  strong  or  thick  ;  still  it’s 
impossible  to  break  it  by  sheer  force.  At 
the  same  time  I  don’t  see  why  one  of  us 
should  not  manage  to  gnaw  through  an 
arm-lashing  in  the  night  when  the  guards 
could  not  see  what  he  was  up  to. 
Then  the  one  who  had  been  freed  would 
secure  De  Lisle’s  knife  and  sever  the 
bonds  of  the  others — ” 

“  Save  us  !  you’re  a  canny  chield,  my 
lad,”  broke  in  the  gunner  ;  “ye  ought  to 
hae  been  born  north  o’  the  bonnie  Tweed  ! 
At  the  same  time  we’ll  hae  to  get  clear  of 
the  guards  yonder-awa,  and  I  tak’  it  ye’ll 
no  catch  a  weasel  asleep  !  eh,  sirs  1  ” 

“  I  was  coining  to  that  part  of  the 
plan,”  resumed  Basil,  his  eyes  full  of 
eager  excitement ;  “the  walls  of  this  hut, 
as  you  know,  are  only  built  of  wattling 
anci  mud  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  we 
were  persevering  and  silent  enough,  we 
could  scrape  away  a  hole  with  the  knife 
in  the  bottom  of  that  wall  at  the  rear  of 
the  hut  lai’ge  enough  to  let  us  creep 
through,  and  what’s  more,  I  don’t  believe 
it  would  take  long  to  do  it.  It’s  a  bore 
that  we  haven’t  more  than  one  knife,  or 
we  could  manage  it  in  half  the  time.  Of 
course  we  shall  have  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  guards  or  any  other  negroes  that 
may  be  about  when  we  get  outside,  but 
the  number  of  trees  that  surround  the 
village  will  be  of  immense  help  to  us,  and 
for  the  rest  we  must  take  our  chance  and 
trust  to  good  fortune  and  our  running 
powers.” 

“  Tis  a  bauld  plan,  and  for  that  reason 
likely  .to  succeed,”  said  the  gunner 
approvingly  ;  “  there’s  sma’  likelihood  o’ 
being  captured  if  we  once  get  a  gude 
start  o’  the  thieving  callants.” 
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“We  shall  have  to  run  like  riggers, 
that’s  all,”  said  the  boatswain;  “but  I’d 
give  summat  for  a  cutlass  or  pistol  apiece, 
all  the  same,  for  fear  of  our  falling  in 
with  some  of  the  rascals ;  it  might  be 
necessary  to  break  some  of  their  ugly 
figureheads  for  them,  and  Tim  Tugwell 
is  the  man  that  would  like  the  job  of 
sarving  them  out.” 

“  A  starn  chase  is  ay  a  lang  ane,  ye  ken 
that  weel  enough,”  returned  Mr.  Far¬ 
quhar.  “  We’ll  no  gae  in  for  blaws  if  we 
can  gie  ’em  a  wide  berth  instead  ;  though 
I  wad  hae  grippit  some  o’  the  thieving 
loons  wi’  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  if  it  had 
been  in  the  preceese  way  o’  our  duty,  ye 
ken.” 

“  You’re  still  feeling  seedy,  old  man,” 
said  Basil,  turning  affectionately  to  De 
Lisle.  “  Do  you  think  you’d  be  up  to.  the 
exertion  with  your  wounded  shoulder? 
If  not,  we’ll  postjaone  the  attempt  for  a 
day  or  two.” 

“  On  no  account,”  answered  his  mess¬ 
mate.  “  I’m  really  feeling  ever  so  much 
better,  and  would  not  have  it  put  off  on 
any  account  for  fear  that  something  may 
happen  to  prevent  our  carrying  it  out. 
It’s  a  splendid  idea  of  yours,  Basil,  and 
I’m  game  to  join  in  the  adventure  to¬ 
night.” 

The  day  passed  away  very  slowly  to 
our  friends,  who  occupied  themselves  in 
talking  over  their  plans,  and  carefully 
considering  how  they  might  best  avoid 
the  probable  perils  of  the  coming  night’s 
adventures,  for  they  could  not  help  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  would  have  to  run  innu¬ 
merable  risks  before  they  could  even 
reach  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  It  was 
more  than  probable  that  the  guards  who 
would  be  stationed  outside  might  be 
doubly  on  the  alert  and  pounce  upon 
them  just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of 
giving  them  the  slip.  Two  unexpected 
events  favoured  the  conspirators’  plans, 
and  were  looked  upon  by  them  as 
auguries  of  their  ultimate  success.  One 
was  that  Wattawitty,  with  unlooked-for 
humanity,  sent  an  ancient  negro  to  the 
prisoners’  hut  to  attend  to  their  wounds ; 
and  so  successful  was  this  old  “  medicine 
man”  with  his  cunning  lotions  and  salves 
made  of  some  local  herbs  famed  for  their 
medicinal  and  soothing  properties,  that 
the  pain  was  assuaged  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  and  all  stiffness  removed  from 
the  affected  parts,  Mr.  Tugwell  affirming 
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with  a  laugh  that  he  believed  after  all 
that  he  should  be  able  to  blow  a  call 
upon  his  boatswain’s  whistle,  a  feat  he 
had  deemed  almost  impossible  with  such 
a  gaping  wound  in  his  cheek.  De  Lisle, 
too,  was  much  benefited  by  this  quaint 
old  disciple  of  Esculapius,  and  declared 
that  he  felt  up  to  playing  a  game  of 
“  sling  the  monkey  !  ” 

The  other  event,  which  was  even  of 
more  importance  to  our  friends,  was  that 
the  wind  had  risen  to  a  considerable 
height  during  the  day,  and  towards 
evening  began  to  freshen  into  a  gale. 
As  the  village  was  situated  in  rather  an 
exposed  position,  and  had  a  good  many 
trees  about  it,  the  noise  made  by  the 
wind  sweeping  through  the  branches  and 
foliage  was  considerable,  ancl  would 
materially  prevent  the  negro  sentries 
from  hearing  any  accidental  noise  the 
captives  might  make  when  boring  their 
way  through  the  wall.  Their  footsteps, 
too,  would  be  inaudible  should  it  become 
necessary  to  pass  within  earshot  of  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  who 
might  chance  to  be  abroad. 

Soon  after  sunset  our  friends,  as  usual, 
had  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  being 
bound,  and  the  guai’ds  posted  themselves 
outside  for  night  duty,  armed  with  mus¬ 
kets  and  spears.  None  of  the  negroes 
who  had  attacked  the  Pmsolute’s  party 
on  the  seacoast  had  carried  firearms,  but 
since  their  return  to  the  village  they  had 
rather  ostentatiously  appeared  armed 
with  some  old  muzzle  -  loading  guns, 
which,  it  turned  out  afterwards,  had 
been  appropriated  by  them  during  the 
attack  on  the  factory  some  months 
before,  and  which  raid  had  led  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Besolute  off  the  coast, 
as  my  readers  will  doubtless  remember. 
I  may  as  well  mention  here  that  during 
the  ferocious  attack  the.,  savages  made 
upon  the  European  settlement  two  of 
Watta witty’s  sons  had  been  killed,  and  it 
was  this  fact  that  led  him  to  plan  a 
further  attack  upon  the  ship’s  officers 
and  men,  which,  after  all,  he  had  only 
been  able  to  carry  out  in  a  partial  man¬ 
ner.  Still  to  a  certain  extent  it  answered 
his  purpose,  and  had  the  effect  of  gratify¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  revenge  which  had  been 
aroused  in  his  savage  and  naturally  cruel 
breast. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


Special  Competition  :  —  “  Emblem  Enquiring  Solution.” 


ON  page  74  of  the  current  volume  we  wrote,  it  will 
be  remembered,  as  follows  “  The  Rev.  A.  N. 
Malan,  m.a.,  offers  through  us  a  prize  of  10s.  6d.  for 
the  most  appropriate  motto,  either  iu  English  or  Latin, 
or  both  combined,  for  the  ribbon  surrounding  the 
emblem.  This  competition  is  open  to  all  readers  of 
the  B.  0.  P.,  irrespective  of  age  ;  but  the  last  day  for 
sending  in  is  December  21st,  1886.”  Early  in  the  new 
year  we  sent  the  whole  of  the  mottoes  received  on  to 
Mi'.  Malan,  who  now  writes  : — “  I  have  much  pleasure 
iD  sending  you  my  adjudication  upon  the  mottoes  for¬ 
warded  for  the  emblem.  There  were  253  competitors, 
and  the  mottoes  amounted  to  355.  These  have  re¬ 
ceived  careful  consideration,  and  my  award  has  been 
made  after  a  patient  comparison  of  the  most  deserv¬ 
ing.  It  may  interest  those  who  competed  if  I  briefly 
give  a  history  of  the  emblem  from  my  own  point  of 
view.  It  was  composed  many  years  ago  in  this  way. 
I  first  drew  the  crescent,  with  the  intention  of  playing 
■upon  the  word.  The  flowers  were  put  beneath,  flares 
crescent— flowers  will  grow.  The  crown  was  put  above, 
and  the  radiant  cross  surmounted  the  whole.  The 
prominent  idea  to  be  conveyed  was,  ‘  If  the  cross 
shines  upon  life's  path,  flowers  will  grow,  and  the 


crown  will  await  us  above.’  The  several  points  of  the 
idea  were  then  connected  in  a  Latin  hexameter  to  form 
a  motto  round  the  emblem — 

CRUX  RADIET  :  FLORES  CRESCENT  :  SUPRAQUE  CORONA. 

So  much  for  my  own  part ;  now  for  the  competition. 

Before  examining  the  mottoes  I  resolved  to  put  in 
the  highest  class  those  which  referred  to  all  the  details 
of  the  emblem.  Many  were  excluded  from  this  class 
by  merely  alluding  to  the  cross  and  the  crown.  Some 
most  ingeniously  gave  an  Imperial  interpretation. 
Some  connected  it  with  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  ;  others 
with  General  Gordon.  It  would  trespass  too  much  on 
your  space  to  give  all  the  mottoes  which  deserve 
notice.  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few,  and 
honourably  mention  the  authors  of  a  few  others.  As 
you  kindly  offer  two  extra  prizes,  I  have  selected  three 
prize-winners. 

First  Prize. 

Albin  WHITE,  Castle  Hill  School,  Reading. 

[Taking  the  flowers  as  ‘  forget-me-nots,’  Mr.  White 
executed  a  very  beautiful  rendering  of  the  emblem, 
and  inscribed  the  motto,  NULLA  CRUX,  NULLA  CORONA : 


ne  mei  sub  luna  obliviscere.  I  have  forwarded 
my  prize  to  him.] 

Second  Prize. 

John  Murray  Wilson,  2,  Eton  Gardens,  Hillhead, 
Glasgow. 

[DIADE5IATE,  LUNA,  ETIAM  FLORE,  LUCULENTIOR  CRUX .] 
Third  Prize. 

*  ‘  TALAVERA,’  Carlourie,  Cramond,  H.B. 

['  The  Cross  sheds  fairer  heavenly  light  around 
The  fairest  flower  with  earthly  moonlight  crowned.’] 

Honourably  Mentioned. 

*  W.  W.,  Cropredy  Vicarage,  Leamington. 

[Crux  tua  Lux  orbi,  Luna,  Corona,  Rosa.] 

A.  0.  MolksWORTH,  4,  Cambridge  Park,  Bristol. 

[Nou  mihi  corona;  terne,  neque  flores,  sed  lux  Crucis 
Christi  gloria  excellens.] 


*  Will  these  two  competitors  .kindly  send  their  full 
names  and  addresses  to  the  Editor  at  once. 
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George  Griffin,  Reservoir  Road,  Ed.gbaston,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

[Forget  not  the  Cross  triumphs  oyer  Crown  and  Cres¬ 
cent.] 

J.  E.  Webster,  46,  Merchant  Street.  Bow  Road, 
London,  E. 

[Bear  the  Cross  for  the  Crown  on  high, 

The  Crescent  shall  wane  ere  the  flowers  shall  die.] 
Claude  K.  Pointer,  Clewer  Green  School,  Windsor, 
Berks. 

[Rise  o’er  flower  of  earth  and  moon  above 
To  angel  crown  and  cross  of  love.] 

Miss  Amy  Pmbertson,  Bank  House,  Macduff,  N.  B. 

[The  Cross  shines  triumphant  o'er  Crescent  and 
Crown.] 

Edwin  Robert  Crane,  214,  Oldham  Road,  Man¬ 
chester. 

[The  radiance  of  the  Cross  shines  above  that  of 
crown,  creed,  or  country.] 

A.  R.  Davies,  24,  Bewsey  Road,  Warrington. 
william  Ince,  49,  Lambeth  place  Road,  London. 
Edward  Griffith,  13,  Raymond  Street,  Chester. 
Edward  Scott,  Hogarth  Cottage,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
John  E.  Woodward,  Hill  House,  St.  Helen's,  Lanca¬ 
shire. 

H.  P.  G.  MACLE,  Dun-Combe,  Newnham-on-Severn." 


Mr.  Malan  has  himself  forwarded  the  first  prize  of 
10s.  6d.  to  Albin  White,  and  we  gladly  award  prizes  of 
7s.  6d.  and  5s.  respectively  to  the  second  and  third  on 
the  list.  Certificates  will  also  be  forwarded,  not  only 
to  the  prize-winners,  but  to  all  who  have  gained 
honourable  mention. 
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Lightheart.— 1.  Consult  Armatage’s  “Book  of  the 
Horse,’’  published  by  Messrs.  E.  Warne  and  Co. 
2.  Keep  the  canoe  well  oiled.  3.  Wash  your  feet 
morning  and  evening. 

J.  H.  Harrison.— Get  price  list  of  gymnastic  apparatus 
from  G  Spencer,  52,  GoswellRoad ;  or  Goy(Limited), 
21,  Leadenhall  Street. 

Conquisitor.— You  should  spell  your  nom  de  plume 
with  a  z  instead  of  an  s.  We  answer  one  or  two  of 
your  queries,  but  we  cannot  write  essays  in  these 
columns.  The  best  food  for  pigeons  is  not  the 
cheapest— good  grey  peas,  tick  beans,  maize,  barley, 
rice,  etc.,  and  a  little  hemp.  Fantails— small  (say 
12oz.),  long  firm  beak,  head  long  and  narrow  and 
flat  and  smooth,  no  beak  wattle,  and  little  eye  wattle. 
Lyell  says  it  should  look  like  a  pigeon  pressed  into 
the  shape  of  a  ball.  Legs  longish,  head  back  on  root 
of  tail,  which  should  be  long  and  broad.  You  need 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  carriage. 

Z-  So. — The  slave  trade  was  abolished  by  Parliament 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1807.  Slavery  ceased  in  the 
British  possessions  in  1834.  The  .French  did  not 
abolish  slavery  until  fourteen  years  afterwards, 
during  the  1848  revolution. 

C-  W.  E.— The  best  way  to  prevent  chilblains  is  to 
wash  your  feet  in  warm  water  night  and  morning. 


Brighton. — 1.  To  make  your  boots  waterproof,  varnish 
the  soles  with  copal  varnish  and  dose  the  uppers 
with  castor  oil.  2.  Slip  an  indiarubber  ring  over  each 
bottle  before  you  put  it  in  the  box ;  this  will  prevent 
the  glass  touching  the  glass,  and  so  save  breakage. 
It  is  by  far  the  simplest  packing. 

H.  Butler.— 1.  There  have  been  six  successful  inva¬ 
sions  of  England  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  These 
were  the  invasions  under  Queen  Isabella  in  1326, 
that  under  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  1399,  that  under 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1470,  that  under  Edward  IV. 
in  1471,  that  under  the  Earl  of  Richmond  in  1485, 
and  that  under  William  of  Orange  in  1688.  2.  There 
have  been  eleven  unsuccessful  invasions,  these 
were  the  invasion  by  the  Scots  in  1091,  by  Robert  of 
Normandy  in  1103,  by  the  Scots  in  1136,  by  the  Em¬ 
press  Maud  in  1139,  by  the  French  in  1217,  by  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Anjou  in  1462  and  1471,  by  Lambert  Simnel 
in  1487,  by  Perkin  Warbeck  in  1495,  by  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  in  16S5,  and  by  the  Young  Pretender  in 
1745.  The  Spaniards  unsuccessfully  invaded  Ireland 
in  1580  and  1001  :  and  the  French  unsuccessfully  in¬ 
vaded  Wales  in  1797,  and  Ireland  in  179S. 

E.  B.  G.  (Norwich),  “A  GIRL,”  and  Others.— You  are 
quite  eligible  as  competitors. 

W.  W.  Alger.— Apply  for  advice  to  the  Government 
Emigration  Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster. 

T.  R.— It  is  by  Clement  Scott,  and  first  appeared  in  a 
Christmas  number  of  “  The  World.”  The  last  two 
stanzas  are : 

“  Certain  risk  and  a  chance  reward — this  is  the  tale 
that  the  lifeboat  tells. 

What  was  their  prize  but  the  lives  of  men,  those 
splendid  fellows  who  died  at  Wells? 

Love  and  pleasure  were  theirs  at  home,  danger  and 
death  they  faced  at  sea  ; 

Their  lives  were  swallowed  in  waves  of  fate  when 
the  men  they  hurried  to  save  were  free. 

Out  they  went  in  the  terrible  storm,  liurricane- 
hard  on  the  Norfolk  coast, 

Women  they  weep,  as  women  will  do  ;  but  never  a 
sailor  quits  his  post. 

Seizing  the  oar,  the  rudder,  and  rope,  out  they 
went  from  the  sheltering  land  : 

Never  again  will  they  wake  to  hear  their  comrades 
shout  when  the  lifeboat 's  manned. 

“  Gentlemen  all,  when  the  storms  are  out,  the  roof- 
tree  shakes  and  the  windows  rattle, 

Just  think  a  little  of  ships  at  sea,  the  wave’s 
attack  and  the  sailor’s  battle. 

You  close  the  shutters  and  bar  the  door,  in  cosy 
homes  of  the  sheltered  city ; 

You  give  one  sigh  for  the  lifeboat— yes,  and  you 
offer  her  crew  a  grain  of  pity. 

But  on  my  honour  I’d  like  to  know  if  pluckier  men 
in  the  world  exist 

Than  those  who  buckle  the  life-belt  on,  when  wives 
are  left  and  children  kissed. 

So  again  I  ask,  are  your  glasses  charged?  Will  you 
send  a  cheer  from  the  friends  on  shore 

To  the  men  who  go  to  their  death  at  sea,  and  do 
their  duty  ?  Men  can’t  do  more. 

Hope  departs  when  the  land  is  lost ;  love  is  blown 
from  the  rocks  and  sand  ; 

Ready  to  die  is  the  motto  of  men— and  this  is  the 
reason  the  lifeboat’s  manned.” 

Nearly  all  the  poems  about  the  lifeboat  are  published 
in  “The  Lifeboat,"  which  is  the  official  journal  of  the 
National  Lifeboat  Institution,  and  is,  sold  by  George 
Bell  and  Sons,  price  threepence  a  quarter. 

T.  P.— 1.  Guildhall  was  built  in  1669,  and  the  present 
Gog  and  Magog  only  date  from  1837.  2.  The  Bronze 
Horse  is  one  of  the  stories  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
3.  The  little  round  scar  on  the  top  of  an  orange  is 
that  left  by  the  style,  which  soon  withers  after 
flowering.  The  cells  answer  to  carpels,  and  the 
pulp  in  which  the  seeds  are  embedded  is  developed 
from  the  inside  of  tire  ovary’s  outer  wall. 

C.  W.  Thompson.— If  you  will  look  at  the  left-hand 
corner  of  the  front  page  of  your  paper  in  the  same 
line  as  the  date  you  will  see  a  number.  That  is  the 
number  of  the  series  of  papers,  and  therefore  gives 
the  number  of  weeks  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  lias  been 
issued. 

John. — To  make  tracing-paper  sponge  over  tissue- 
paper  with  a  varnish  made  of  equal  parts  of  Canada 
balsam  and  turpentine.  If  you  want '  it  to  take 
water-colour  you  must  wash  it  over  with  ox-gall 
before  you  use  it.  Another  mixture  is  two  parts  of 
balsam  to  three  of  turpentine  and  a  few  drops  of 
nut  oil.  Apply  the  mixture  when  warm.  Hang  the 
sheets  up  to  dry  on  two  cords  stretched  about  eight 
inches  apart,  so  as  to  keep  the  lower  edges  from 
touching. 

MILITARY. — 1.  The  regiments  taking  part  in  the  Light 
Cavalry  charge  at  Balaclava  were  the  4th  Light  Dra¬ 
goons  with  118  men,  out  of  which  they  lost  79  ;  the 
8th Hussars  with  104  men,  out  of  which  they  lost  66: 
the  11th  Hussars  with  110  men,  out  of  which  they 
lost  85  ;  the  13th  Light  Dragoons  with  130, men,  out 
of  which  they  lost  69 :  and  the  17th  Lancers  with 
145  men,  out  of  which  they  lost  110.  Total  607 
men,  of  whom  409  were  lost.  2.  Lord  Cardigan  died 
in  186S.  3.  No. 

C.  K.— The  best  way  is  to  fasten  in  the  letters  by 
means  of  paper  straps  across  the  corners,  or  else  slip 
them  into  slits  cut  across  the  corners  of  the  album. 

TRICYCLE.— There  are  “Cycling,”  “The  Cyclist,’’  “The 
Wheelworld,”  and  “The  Bicycling  News.’’  You 
should  look  in  at  Goy’s,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.c. 
(corner  of  Lime  Street). 


Rifle  A. —Brown  Bess  was  the  flint-lock  musket  as 
used  by  our  soldiers  in  the  Peninsular  War  and  up 
to  1842.  It  weighed  eleven  and  a  quarter  pounds, 
and  was  six  feet  long  with  the  bayonet  in  position. 
The  charge  was  163  grains,  and  tile  bullet  483  grains. 
Every  soldier  carried  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition, 
and  a  flint  for  every  twenty  rounds. 

B.  Arkell.— You  could  change  foreign  coins  at  any 
money-changer's.  If  you  are  in  the  City  try  Baum, 
in  Lombard  Street. 

A  Dublin  Boy. — 1.  The  Foreign  Office  List  is  obtain¬ 
able  from  E.  Stanford,  Charing  Cross.  2.  Cassell's 
“  Guide  to  the  Civil  Service  ”  would  help  you. 

Canada.— Fix  one  end  of  the  board  under  a  rail,  and 
attach  a  weight  to  its  other  end.  Then  steam  the 
line  of  the  intended  curve,  and  you  will  find  it  will 
gradually  form.  Instead  of  steam  you  can  use  liot 
sand. 

T.  Clarkson.— The  “spirits”  used  in  the  glasses  that 
give  forth  their  sounds  under  the  fingers  of  the 
street  musician  are  simply  water.  Any  fluid  will  do, 
and  the  instrument  will  keep  in  tune  for  a  long  time 
providing  you  do  not  play  it  in  a  shower  of  rain. 

Yi.lar.— A  brig  has  square  yards  on  both  masts,  and 
has  topmasts  and  topgallantmasts.  A  schooner  has 
only  topmasts,  and  if  she  carries  yards  has  them  so 
as  to  be  run  on  deck  easily.  As  a  rule  a  schooner 
has  no  yards  ;  when  she  carries  them  she  is  called  a 
“  topsail  schooner.”  It  is  very  rare  indeed  to  see 
yards  on  a  schooner’s  mainmast.  A  lugger  is  a  boat 
rigged  with  lugsails  instead  of  gaffsails.  A  lugsail 
sets  in  front  of  the  mast  at  its  upper  corner ;  a  gaff- 
sail  is  all  behind  the  mast. 

J.  B.  L.— The  best  thing  to  expand  your  chest  is  regular 
morning  practice  with  Indian  clubs.  For  diagrams, 
see  Nos.  184,  185,  186,  in  the  fourth  volume. 

■  J.  A.  Hinglky.— 1.  Candlemas  Day  is  the  2nd  of  Feb- 
i  ruary,  when  in  the  Church  of  Rome  all  the  candles 
I  likely  to  he  needed  in  the  Church  during  the  year 

are  consecrated.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an 
old  Latin  custom  of  burning  candles  to  Februa,  the 
mother  of  Mars.  2.  For  flesh-colour  try  madder,  or 
lake,  or  burnt  sienna.  It  depends  so  much  on  the 
;  light  and  shade. 

j  Coin  Collector.— The  coins  are  Prussian.  One  is  of 
the  reign  of  Frederick  William,  father  of  Frederick 
!  the  Great. 

I.  R.  A.  M.— The  present  standard  for  the  Hussar 
regiments  is  between  5ft.  6in.  and  5ft.  Sin.,  34in. 
round  chest,  and  1251b.  in  weight. 

G.  R.  W.— “The  Red  Man’s  Revenge”  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  by  Nisbet  and  Co.  It  first  appeared  in  our 
second  volume. 

■  Chemist.— Buy  Meldola's  “Chemistry,” price  eighteen- 

pence,  and  work  up  the  subject  for  yourself.  But 
no  book  will  tell  you  how  to  make  the  sixteenth  of 
a  pint  of  such  complicated  solutions. 

W.  Peace.— Write  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  College  of 
Music,  Kensington  Gore,  s.w. 

G.  Richards.— Messrs.  Wyman  and  Sons,  Great  Queen 
Street,  W.C.,  publish  a  good  hook  on  lithography  in 
their  technical  series. 

A  Lovely  Mist. — To  make  birdlime,  boil  mistletoe 
berries. till  they  begin  to,  break,  and  then  pound 
them  in  a  mortar.  Keep’  birdlime  in  a  tin  under 
water. 

C.  C.— All  lighthouse  appointments  are  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trinity  House  on  Tower  Hill.  Lighthouse- 
keepers  are  generally  yachtsmen  or  boatmen.  It  is 
not  often  that  ordinary  sailors  take  to  the  work.  See 
an  article  on  “The  Lightship  Mail”  in  last  August’s 
“Leisure  Hour.” 

[  Urgent. — Try  Roscoe’s  “Manual  of  Chemistry,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan  and  Co.  ;  the  primer  is  not 
sufficiently  advanced. 

Syriac.  —  1.  No  licence  is  required  to  fish  in  the 
Thames ;  but  of  course  yon  cannot  fish  in  preserved 
waters  without  permission.  2.  The  fourth  volume 
costs  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  It  can  be  sent 
by  parcel  post,  but  it  is  best  to  order  it  through  a 
bookseller. 

II.  S.  Black.— For  a  young  man  with  capital  there  is 

certainly  an  opening  in  any  of  the  Australian 
colonies  ;  but  careful  inquiry  should  be  made  before 
investing.  .  .  . 

T.  R.  S. — The  short  graphic  description  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Vesuvian  cities  is  in  Lord  Lyttou’s 
“  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.” 

Enoch.— Candidates  for  appointment  as  army  school¬ 
masters  must,  if  civilians,  apply  to  the  Director- 
General  of  Military  Education.  They  must  be  either 
pupil  teachers  who  have  completed  their  appren¬ 
ticeship,  or  certificated  schoolmasters.  They  have 
afterwards  to  pass  an  entrance  examination  to  the 
Normal  School  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum, 
Chelsea. 

G.  S.  F.— By  violent  shaking  and  jerking  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  you  can  expel  air-bubbles.  Hold  the  tube 
slantingly. 

ISTATIMAS.-  1.  The  Rorqual  is  one  of  the  whale  family. 

2.  Elzevir  was  the  name  of  a  firm  of  Italian  printers, 
whose  work  has  a  great  reputation  for  accuracy. 

3.  Many  hundreds. 

F.  R.  S.  — We  have  given  so  many  notices  on  how  to 
make  graphs  that  we  must  refer  you  to  back 
numbers. 


“Very  well,  Y°u  can  g° 1  ” 


on  that  occasion  when  Percy  and  Raby,  who,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  had  been  out  riding  at  the  time,  returned  home. 

Percy  returned  in  high  spirits  ;  his  new  horse  had  turned 
out  a  beauty,  and  the  canter  in  the  park  had  acted  like  a 
tonic. 

“  Hullo,  mother  !  ”  he  said,  as  his  parent  came  into  the  hall  to 
meet  him.  “We’ve  had  a  grand  time,  Eaby  and  I.  We  saw 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  W.  G.  Grace  and  the  Queen  and  every¬ 
body,  and  I  gave  Raby  two  hundred  yards  from  the  corner  and 
ran  her  down  before  we  were  off  Knightsbridge,  and  nearly  got 
hauled  up  for  furious  riding.  I  say,  I  mean  to  make  father  get 
a  horse  for  old  Jeff,  and  we’ll  go  out  early  in  the  mornings, 
when  the  Row ’s  empty,  and  try  handicaps,  eh,  Raby  ?  Where’s 
Jeff,  I  say  ?  ”  and  he  ran  whistling  upstairs. 

His  mother,  with  some  premonitory  misgivings,  followed  him. 

“Where  are  you,  Jeff?”  she  heard  him  shout.  “I  say, 
mother,”  he  added,  as  Mrs.  Rimbolt  approached,  “where’s  Jeff? 
Is  he  out  ?  ” 

“  He  is,”  said  Mrs.  Rimbolt,  solemnly.  “  I  want  to  speak 
to  you,  Percy.” 


A  DOG  WITH  A  BAD  NAME. 


By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “  Reginald '  Cruden,”  “My  Friend  Smith,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. — HIGH  DTJDGEON. 
FTIhings  had  not  been  going  well  with 
Percy  Rimbolt  since  we  saw  him 
last,  six  or  eight  months  ago,  just 
before  Jeffreys’  expulsion  from  the 
house  in  Charges  Street. 

Mrs.  Rimbolt  had  some  reason 
to  modify  her  self-congratulations 
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“All  right.  But  I  say,  when  will  he 
he  in  ?  He  said  he  couldn’t  leave  his 
work  this  afternoon.  I  want  him  to  see 
Bendigo  before  he  goes  round  to  the 
stables.” 

“  You  had  better  tell  the  groom  lie 
need  not  wait,  and  then  please  come  to 
my  room,  Percy,”  said  Mrs.  Rimbolt. 

Percy  shouted  down  to  Walker  to  send 
away  the  horse,  and  followed  his  mother 
into  her  boudoir. 

“  Percy,  my  dear  boy,”  began  the  lady, 
“I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  just  had  to 
perform  a  very  unpleasant  duty.  You 
can  hardly  Understand — ” 

“What  about — anything  about  Jeff?” 
interrupted  the  boy,  jumping  at  the 
truth. 


“It  is.  It  has  been  necessary,  for 
everybody’s  sake,  that  he  should  leave 
here.” 

“  What  !  ”  thundered  Percy,  turning 
pale  and  clutching  the  back  of  his  chair  ; 
“you’ve  sent  Jeff  away — kicked  him 
out  ?  ” 

“Come,  Percy,  don’t  be  unreasonable. 
I—” 


“When  did  he  go — how  long  ago?” 
exclaimed  the  boy,  half  frantic. 

“Percy,  you  really — ” 

“  How  long  ago  1  ” 

“  It  is  more  than  an  hour  since —  ” 
Percy  waited  to  hear  no  more ;  he 
dashed  down  the  stairs  and  shouted  to 
Walker. 

“  Did  you  see  Jeffreys  go  ?  Which  way 
did  he  go  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  see — ” 

“  Come  and  help  look  for  him,  he’s  sure 
to  be  about.  Tell  Appleby,  do  you  hear  1 
Baby,  I  say,”  he  exclaimed,  as  his  cousin 
appeared  in  the  hall,  “Jeff’s  been  kicked 
out  an  hour  ago  !  I’m  going  to  find 
Mm  !  ”  and  the  poor  lad,  with  a  heart 
almost  bursting,  flung  open  the  door  and 
rushed  out  into  the  street. 

Alas  !  it  was  a  fool’s  errand,  and  he 
knew  it.  Still  he  could  not  endure  to  do 
nothing.  He  accosted  the  policeman  at 
the  corner  of  Clarges  Street. 

“  I  say,  have  you  seen  a  fellow  go  by — 
about  an  hour  ago,  pretty  big,  in  a  grey 
suit,  with  whiskers — from  No.  50  ?” 

“No.  50?  That’s  Rimbolt’s,  M.P.,  ain’t 
it?” 

“Yes,  my  father’s.  This  fellow  was 
the  librarian  there.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  the  policeman,  waking  up  ; 
“has  he  took  much  ?  ” 

“No,  you  cad  !  But  he’s  been  sent  away 
by  a  mistake,  and  I  want  to  find  him.  I 
say,  have  you  seen  him  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say  I  have.  I’ve  only  been  on 
the  beat  half  an  hour.” 

Off  dashed  Percy,  anxiously  scanning 
the  passers-by,  running  on  all  sorts  of 
false  scents,  losing  hope  every  minute.  - 
After  two  weary  hours  he  gave  it 
up,  and  returned  home  dispirited  and 
furious. 

Walker  and  Appleby  had  taken  much 
less  time  to  appreciate  the  uselessness  of 
the  search,  and  had  returned  an  liour 
ago  from  a  perfunctory  walk  round  one 
or  two  neighbouring  streets. 

Our  young  Achilles,  terrible  in  his 
wrath,  would  see  no  one,  not  even  his 
mother,  not  even  Raby.  Once  or  twice 
that  evening  they  heard  the  front  door 
slam,  and  knew  he  once  more  was  on  the 
look-out. 

Mrs.  Rimbolt,  alarmed  at  the  storm 
which  she  had  raised,  already  repented  of 
her  haste,  and  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Rimbolt 
to  come  to  London. 


Raby,  bewildered  and  miserable,  shut 
herself  up  in  her  room  and  was  seen  by 
no  one. 

It  was  a  wretched  night  for  everybody, 
and  when  next  morning  Mrs.  Rimbolt, 
sitting  down  to  breakfast,  was  met  with 
the  news  that  neither  Master  Percy  nor 
Miss  Raby  wanted  breakfast,  she  began 
to  feel  that  the  affair,  was  being  over¬ 
done. 

“Tell  Miss  Raby  I  wish  her  to  come 
clown.” 

In  due  time  Raby  appeared,  pale  but 
composed. 

“  Raby,  what  is  this  nonsense  about  ? 
It  is  foolish  and  unbecoming  of  you.” 

“  What  is  foolish,  aunt  ?  I  have  a 
headache ;  it  really  is  not  my  fault.” 

“  Surely  that  is  not  sufficient  reason 
for  leaving  me  here  by  myself,  when 
you  know  that  I  am  in  trouble  about 
Percy.” 

“  Poor  Percy,”  said  Raby,  with  a 
tremble  in  her  voice,  “he  is  dreadfully 
unhappy.” 

“I  think,  Raby,  if,  instead  of  taking 
his  part  in  all  this,  you  had  some  con¬ 
sideration  for  those  who  have  acted  for 
the  best,  and  for  your  sake  as  well  as  for 
others,  it  would  be  more  seemly.” 

“  Auntie,  I  have  no  idea  of  not  being 
grateful  to  you,  or  taking  anybody’s 
part  against  you.  But  I  am  sorry  for 
Percy’s  unhappiness.” 

“I  fear,  Raby,  your  sympathy  is  not 
all  given  to  Percy.  But  if  any  of  it  is 
given  to  Mr.  Jeffreys,  you  had  better 
know  at  once  that  the  reason  why  he 
has  been  dismissed  is  that  he  is  a  criminal, 
who  came  here  under  false  pretences, 
with  the  most  dreadful  of  all  stains  on 
his  character.” 

Raby  looked  up  at  her  aunt  with  some¬ 
thing  like  the  ghost  of  a  smile  on  her 
lips. 

“  I  don’t  believe  that,  auntie,”  said  she. 
“  I  could  never  believe  it.” 

“Then,”  said  her  aunt,  stiffening  up 
wrathfully,  “we  need  not  discuss  the 
matter.” 

Percy  came  down  presently,  haggard 
and  volcanic. 

He  plunged  at  once  into  the  subject. 

“  Mother,  I  want  to  know  why  Jeff  was 
sent  away.” 

Mrs.  Rimbolt  replied  pretty  much 
in  the  words  in  which  she  had  explained 
the  matter  to  Raby. 

Percy  undutifully  laughed  the  words 
to  scorn. 

“  Who  told  you  that  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  should  hardly  have  sent  him  away 
unless  I  had  been  satisfied  there  was  no 
doubt  at  all  in  the  matter.” 

“But  who  told  you  1  and  what  was  it 
he  did  1  ” 

■  “  My  dear  boy,  you  forget  you  are 
talking  to  your  mother.  You  speak  as 
if  I  were  trying  to  deceive  or  wrong 
you.  What  has  been  done  has  been  done 
for  your  sake  ;  and  you  must  be,  content 
•to  believe  there  has, been  a  good  reason.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  Jeff’s  a  cad,  that’s  all 
I  can  say.  It’s  either  a  mistake  or  some 
one  has,  been  telling  lies  about  him.” 

“  Now,  Percy  dear,  try  to  be  reasonable. 
Forget  all  about  it.  Are  you  not  going 
for  a  ride  tins  morning  1  the  fresh  air 
will  be  good  for  you.” 

“I  don’t  mean  to  get  on  Bendigo’s 
back  again  till  Jeff  comes  back,”  said  he, 
miserably.  “  Father  may  sell  the  beast ; 
I  hate  him.” 

It  was  evidently  no  good  arguing  fur¬ 
ther  ;  and  the  household  settled  down  to 


a  three-cornered  sulking  match  till  Mr. 
Rimbolt  arrived. 

He,  though  he  concealed  his  feelings 
better,  was  perhaps  the  most  mortified  of 
all  at  the  wretched  misadventure  which 
during  his  absence  had  turned  Jeffreys 
adrift  beyond  recall.  He  had  known  Iris 
secretary’s  secret,  and  had  held  it  sacred 
even  from  his  wife.  And  watching  Jef¬ 
freys’  brave  struggle  to  live  down  his  bad 
name,  he  had  grown  to  respect  and  even 
admire  him,  and  to  feel  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  effort. 

Now,  a  miserable  accident,  which,  had 
he  been  at  home,  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  word,  had  wrecked  the  work 
and  the  hopes  of  years,  and  put  beyond 
Mr.  Rimbolt’s  power  all  further  chance 
of  helping  it  on. 

It  was  easy  to  guess  what  a  reaction 
would  take  place  in  Jeffreys  himself. 
Mr.  Rimbolt  knew  his  man  well  enough 
to  be  sure  that  the  last  thing  he  would 
do  would  be  to  venture  again  within 
reach  of  the  family  from  which  he  had 
been  so  ignominiously  expelled.  To 
please  Percy,  whose  mingled  wrath  and 
grief  it  was  pitiful  to  witness,  he  inserted 
a  weekly  advertisement  in  the  papers, 
which  nothing  would  have  surprised  him 
more  than  to  find  answered. 

Whether  Mrs.  Rimbolt  succeeded  in 
concealing  from  her  husband  the  source 
of  her  information,  or  whether  he  guessed 
it  without  asking,  it  matters  little.  The 
mischief  was  done,  and  with  not  the 
slightest  prospect  of  any  one  being  able 
to  undo  it. 

About  a  week  after  Mr.  Rimbolt’s 
return,  when  all  but  Percy  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  settle  down  again  into  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  their  old  order  of  things,  Raby 
knocked  at  hef  uncle’s  door  and  inquired 
if  he  was  busy.  She  looked  happier  than 
he  had  seen  her  since  his  return.  The' 
reason  was  easy  to  guess.  The  post  had 
brought  her  a  letter  from  her  father. 

“  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  it,” 
said  she.  “  He  has  got  leave  at  last,  and 
expects  to  be  home  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Will  you  read  the  letter?”  added 
she,  colouring;  “there’s  something  else 
in  it  I  should  like  you  to  see.” 

The  letter  was  chiefly  about  the  jrtros- 
pects  of  coming  home.  Towards  the  close 
Lieut.-Col.  Atherton  (for  he  had  got  pro¬ 
motion)  wrote  : 

“  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  about  poor  For¬ 
rester  and  his  family.  He  had  no  wife  alive, 
and  when  lie  died  did  not  know  what  had 
become  of  his  only  son.  The  boy  was  at. 
school  in  England — Bolsover  School — and 
met  with  an  accident,  caused,  it  is  said,  by 
the  spite  of  a  schoolfellow,  which  nearly 
killed  him,  aud  wholly  crippled  him.  He  was 
taken  home  to  his  grandmother’s,  blit  'after 
she  died  he  disappeared,  and  poor  Forrester 
had  been  unable  to  hear  anything  about  him. 
It  is  a  sad  story.  I  promised  Forrester  when 
I  got  home  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  find 
the  boy  and  take  care  of  him.  You  will  help, 
won’t  you  ?  ” 

Raby  watched  her  uncle  as  he  read  the 
passage,  and  then  said — 

“  I  asked  father  to  tell  me  something 
about  the  Forresters,  uncle,  because 
some  one — it  was  Mr.  Scarfe — had  told 
me  that  he  believed  Captain  Forrester 
was  the  father  of  an  old  schoolfellow  of 
his  at  Bolsover,  who  had  a  bad  accident.” 

“  Is  that  all  he  told  you  1  ”  asked  her 
uncle. 

“No,”  said  Raby,  flushing;  “he  told 
me  that  Mr.  Jeffreys  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  accident.” 
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“That  was  so,”  said  Mr.  Rimbolt.  “Sit 
-down,  child,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

And  her  uncle  told  her  what  he  had 
heard  from  Mr.  Frampton,  and  what 
•Jeffreys  had  suffered  in  consequence ; 
,how  he  had  struggled  to  atone  for  the 
past,  and  what  hopes  had  been  his  as  to 
the  future. 

Raby’s  face  glowed  more  and  more  as 
-she  listened.  It  was  a  different  soldier’s 
dale  from  what  she  was  used  to ;  but  still 
it  moved  her  pity  and  sympathy 
strangely. 

“  It’s  a  sad  story,  as  your  father  says,” 
concluded  Mr.  Rimbolt ;  “  but  the  sad¬ 
ness  does  not  all  belong  to  young  For¬ 
rester.” 

Raby’s  eyes  sparkled. 

“No,  indeed,”  said  she;  “it  is  like 
shipwreck  within  sight  of  the  harbour.” 

“  We  can  only  hope  there  may  be  some 
hand  to  save  him  even  from  these 
-depths,”  said  Mr.  Rimbolt ;  “  for,  from 
what  I  know  of  Jeffreys,  he  will  find  it 
hard  now  to  keep  his  head  above  water. 
Of  course,  Raby,  I  have  only  told  you 
this  because  you  have  heard  the  story 
from  another  point  of  view,  which  does 
poor  Jeffreys  injustice.” 

“  I  am  so  grateful  to  you,”  said  the 
girl. 

Mr.  Rimbolt  let  her  go  without  saying 
more.  Even  the  man  of  books  had  eyes 
that  could  see  ;  and  Raby’s  face  during 
this  interview  had  told  a  tale  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  casual  sympathy. 

The  season  dragged  on,  and  nothing 
occurred  to  mend  matters  at  Clarges 
Street. 

Percy  moped  and  could  settle  down  to 
nothing.  He  spurned  his  books,  he 
neglected  his  horse,  and  gave  up  the 
river  entirely.  It  was  vain  to  reason  or 
expostulate  with  him,  and  after  a  couple 
of  months  his  parents  marked  with 
anxiety  that  the  boy  was  really  ill. 

Yet  nothing  would  induce  him  to  quit 
London.  Even  his  father’s  offer  to  take 
him  abroad  for  a  few  weeks  did  not  tempt 
him. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  go,  thanks,”  said  he. 

I’d  hate  to  go.” 

“  But,”  said  his  father,  “  you’d  be  better 
for  it;  and  I  should  enjoy  the  run  too.” 

“  Don’t  you  and  mother  stay.  I’ll  be 
all  right  here.  Raby  and  I  can  keep 
house,  you  know.” 

“  But  Raby  would  come  too.  In  fact  I 
think  we  should  go  to  Venice  and  meet 
her  father  there.” 

“  All  right ;  I  shall  be  all  right  here, 
really,  father.  Please  I  don’t  want  to 
go.” 

“Percy,  my  boy,”  said  his  father, 
kindly,  “what  is  wrong  with  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  you  know  what’s  wrong,”  said 
the  boy,  miserably.  “You  don’t  know 
how  I  cared  for  Jeff,  or  how  good  he  was 
to  me.  I  don’t  care  for  anything  now 
lie’s  gone.” 

“  But  is  it  right  of  you  to  make  your¬ 
self  ill,  and  give  your  mother  and  me 
such-  anxiety  about  you,  because  of  what 
cannot  now  be  helped  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  want  to  worry  you  or 
mother  ;  but — we  may  find  him  after  all. 
Suppose  he  came  back  and  found  us  all 
gone  ?,  I’ll  be  all  right  here,  really  I  will. 
You  may  trust  me,  father  ;  only  I  don’t 
want  to  go  away.” 

There  was  no  moving  him.  He  yielded 
himself  in  other  things  more  than  usual 
to  his  parents’  wishes.  He  dragged  him¬ 
self  out  for  occasional  exercise  and  made 
pretence  of  enjoying  it  to  please  them. 


But  when  it  came  to  quitting  London,  he 
was  as  stubborn  as  a  rock.  They  had  to 
go  without  him  at  last. 

Raby  herself  made  the  final  appeal  the 
day  before  they  started. 

“  Percy,  dear,  won’t  you  come  for  my 
sake  ?  ”  said  she. 

“If  I  came  for  anybody  I  would  for 
you,”  replied  he,  “  but  I  can’t.” 

“  But  I  had  so  looked  forward  to  you 
seeing  father.” 

“I’ll  see  him  as  soon  as  lie  gets  to 
town.” 

“  It  will  spoil  my  pleasure  so  much,” 
said  she  “  I  shall  be  miserable  thinking 
of  you. 

“You’re  an  awful  brick,  Raby;  but 
don’t  bother  about  me.  You’d  all  be  ever 
so  much  more  miserable  if  I  came,  and 
so  should  I.” 

“But  what  good  can  it  do?”  pleaded 
his  cousin. 

“I  don’t  know — he  might  turn  up.  I 
might  find  him  after  all.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  your  father  coming,  Raby — I’d 
have  begged  you  to  stay  too.  He’d  be 
more  likely  to  come  if  he  knew  you  were 
here.” 

Raby  flushed.  Between  Percy  and  his 
cousin  there  Avas  no  hypocrisy. 

“  Oh,  Percy,”  she  said,  “  do  you  Avant 
to  make  me  fifty  times  more  miserable  ?  ” 
And  she  gave  up  further  attempt  to 
move  him. 

The  travellers  Avere  away  a  month, 
during  Avhich  time  Percy  kept  his  lonely 
vigil  at  Clarges  Street. 

As  the  reader  knoAvs,  it  Avas  useless. 
Jeffreys  was  never  near  the  place,  and 
the  lad,  watching  day  after  day,  began 
slowly  to  lose  hope. 

But  that  month’s  experience  Avas  not 
wholly  wasted.  Memories  of  bygone 
talks  Avith  his  friend,  of  good  advice 
given,  and  quiet  example  unheeded  at  the 
time,  crowded  in  on  Percy’s  memory 
noAv  ;  adding  to  his  sense  of  loss,  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  reminding  him  that  there 
Avas  something  else  to  be  done  than  mope 
and  fret. 

What  would  Jeffreys  have  had  him  do  ? 
he  often  asked  himself ;  and  the  ansAver 
was  plain  and  direct-work.  That  had 
always  been  Jeffreys’  cure  for  everything. 
That  is  Avhat  heAvould  have  done  himself, 
and  that  is  Avhat  Percy,  chastened  by  his 
loss,  made  up  his  mind  to  noAv. 

He  got  out  his  old  books  and  his  tools, 
and  doggedly  took  up  the  Avork  Avhdre  he 
had  left  it.  It  Avas  uphill,  cheerless  Avork, 
but  he  Avas  better  for  it,  and  the  memory 
of  his  lost  friend  became  none  the  less 
dear  for  the  relief  it  brought  him. 

Only  one  incident  marked  his  solitary 
month  at  Clarges  Street — that  Avas  a  visit 
from  Scarfe '  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
travellers  had  gone.  Percy  had  a.  very 
shreAvd  guess,  although  he  had  never 
heard  it  in  so  many  Avords,  Avho  it  Avas 
Avho  Avas  responsible  for  Jeffreys’  disgrace 
and  dismissal ;  and,  that  being  so,  it  is 
not  to  be  Avondered  at  that  his  welcome 
of  the  visitor  Avas  not  very  cordial. 

“  Look  here,”  said  he,  as  Scarfe  entered, 
and  making  no  movement  to  return  his 
greeting,  “  is  it  true  you  Avere  the  fellow 
Avho  told  mother  about  Jeff  and  had  him 
sent  away  from  here?” 

“  My  dear  Percy —  ” 

“  I’m  not  your  dear  Percy  !  Did  you 
tell  mother  that  story  about  Jeffreys  ?  ” 

“Why,  Percy,  you  don’t  mean  to 
say—  ” 

“  Shut  up  !  You  can  say  yes  or  no, 
can’t  you  ?  ” 


“  I  did  my  duty,  and  it’s  a  mercy  you’re 
all  rid  of  him  !  ”  said  Scarfe,  losing  tem¬ 
per  at  being  thus  broAvbeaten  by  a  boy 
of  Percy’s  age. 

‘Very  Avell,  you  can  go!  You’re  a 
cad,  and  you’re  not  Avanted  here  !  ”  said 
Percy. 

‘  You  young  prig  !  ”  began  the  visitor, 
but  Percy  stopped  him. 

“  Look  here,”  said  he,  “  if  you  Avant  to 
fight,  say  so,  and  come  on  !  If  you  don’t, 
go!  You’re  a  cad!” 

Scarfe  Avas  staggered  Dy  this  outbreak ; 
he  never  suspected  the  boy  had  it  in  him. 
He  tried  to  turn  the  matter  off  Avith  a 
laugh. 

“  Come,  don’t  be  a  muff'  Percy  !  You 
and  I  are  old  friends — ” 

“  We’re  not ;  Ave’re  enemies  !  ” 

“  You  mean  to  say,”  said  Scarfe,  Avith  a 
snarl,  “  you’re  going  to  throAV  me  up  for 
the  sake  of  a —  ” 

“  Don’t  say  a  Avord  about  Jeff !  ”  said 
Percy,  white-hot,  and  springing  to  his 
feet ;  “  if  you  do  I’ll  have  you  pitched 
neck  and  crop  into  the  street !  Hook  it ! 
No  one  asked  you  here,  and  you’re  not 
Avanted  !  ” 

It  Avas  eAndently  useless  to  stay.  Scarfe 
had  no  intention  of  coming  to  bloAvs.  He 
had  called,  supposing  the  family  Avas  at 
home,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  Raby.  Hear¬ 
ing  only  Percy  Avas  in  toAvn,  he  had  asked 
to  see  him,  and  counted,  now  that  Jef¬ 
freys  Avas  out  of  the  Avay,  on  making  an 
ally  of  the  boy.  This  Avas  the  result. 

“  I  came  to  see  your  mother,”  said  he. 
“  I  can’t  congratulate  you,  Percy,  on  your 
hospitality,  but  I  hope  you’ll  be  better 
next  time  I  come.” 

Percy  Avent  out  after  him,  and  called 
down  the  staircase  to  Walker,  “  Walker, 
give  Mr.  Scarfe  a  glass  of  wine  and  some 
grub  before  he  goes.” 

The  taunt  about  hospitality  had  stung 
him,  and  this  Avas  how  he  relieved  his 
Conscience  on  that  point. 

Scarfe  Avas  not  the  only  visitor  Percy 
had. 

The  evening  before  the  travellers  Avere 
expected  home  Walker  announced  that  a, 
gentleman  had  called  inquiring  for  Mr. 
Rimbolt,  but  hearing  he  Avas  from  home 
desired  to  speak  with  his  son. 

Percy,  ready  to  clutch  at  any  straAv  of 
hope,  and  jumping  at  once  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  only  business  on  Avhich 
any  one  could  possibly  call  at  the  house 
Avas  about  Jeffreys,  told  Walker  to  show 
the  gentleman  up. 

He  Avas  a  dark,  handsome  man,  Avith  a 
feAv  streaks  of  grey  in  his  hair,  and  a 
keen,  cold  look  in  his  eye  Avhich  Percy 
mistrusted. 

“  We’re  old  friends,  I  fancy,”  said  he, 
nodding  to  the  boy  as  he  entered.  “At 
least,  I  fancy  I  saAV  you  sixteen  dr  seven¬ 
teen  years  ago.” 

“  I  must  have  been  jolly  young  then,” 
said  Percy. 

“  You  Avere — about  a  week.  Your 
father  and  I  Avere  college  friends,  I 
gave  him  up  as  a  deserter  when  he 
married,  and  might  have  cut  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  altogether,  only  as  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  marry  my  sister,  I  Avas  bound 
to  keep  up  appearances  and  come  and 
inspect  my  nephew  Avlien  he  made  his 
appearance.” 

“  You’re  my  Uncle  Halgrove,  then  ?  I 
thought  you  Avere  dead.” 

“  I  sympathise  keenly  Avith  your  dis¬ 
appointment.  I  am  alive  and  Avell,  and 
hoped  to  find  my  brother-in-law  at 
home.” 
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“They’ll  be  back  to-morrow,”  said 
Percy. 

“  Have  you  dined,  my  boy  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  yet.” 

“  That’s  well,  they  can  lay  for  two.  I’ll 
sleep  here  to-night.” 

Percy  scrutinised  his  uncle  critically. 

‘'•Look  here,  uncle,”  he  said,  rather  ner¬ 
vously,  “it  maybe  all  right,  you  know, 
and  I’d  be  awfully  sorry  not  to  be  civil. 
But  1  never  saw  you  before,  and  didn't 
know  you  were  alive.  So  I  think  you’d 
better  perhaps  stay  at  your  hotel  to-night  J 
and  come  to-morrow  when  they  all  come  j 
home  Do  you  mind  1  ” 

“  Mind  ?”  said  Mr.  Halgrove.  “  I’m  de-  j 
lighted  if  you  are.  You  prefer  solitude,  \ 
so  do  I.  Or  perhaps  you’ve  been  a  naughty  j 
boy  and  left  behind  for  your  sins.” 

“  I’ve  stayed  behind  because  I  didn’t  i 
want  to  go,”  said  Percy. 

“  Well,”  said  Mr.  Halgrove,  “I  am  sure  j 
your  relatives  are  the  sufferers  by  your 
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decision.  By  the  way,  one  of  the  things  1 
I  c-ame  to  see  your  father  about  was  to 
ask  him  to  help  me  out  of  a  money  diffi¬ 
culty.  I’ve  just  landed  from  America, 
and  my  remittances  are  not  here  to  meet 
me.  Consequently  I  am  in  the  ridiculous 
position  of  not  being  able  to  pay  for  the 
luxury  of  an  hotel.  But  I  understand 
there  are  nice  clean  railway-arches  at 
Victoria,  and  that  crusts  ai’e  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  gutters  if  one  keeps 
his  eye  open.” 

Percy  was  perplexed. 

“  Do  you  mean  you’re  really  hard  up!  ” 
said  he,  “  because  if  you  really  are,  of 
course  you’d  better  put  up  hei’e.” 

“  But  I  may  be  a  fraud,  you  know.  I 
may  rob  the  house  and  murder  you  in 
your  bed,”  said  his  uncle,  “  and  that 
would  be  a  pity,” 

“I’ll  take  my  chance  of  that,”  said 
Percy. 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  house  in 


|  Charges  Street  had  a  visitor  on  the  last 
night  of  Percy’s  lonely  month. 

The  boy  and  his  uncle  began  the  even¬ 
ing  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  and 
mutual  aversion. 

But  it  wore  off  as  the  hours  passed. 
Mr  Halgrove  had  a  fund  of  stories  to 
tell,  and  the  boy  was  a  good  listener  , 
and  when  at  last  they  adjourned  to  bed 
they  were  on  friendly  terms. 

Percy,  however,  took  the  precaution 
to  take  away  the  front-door  key,  so  that 
the  visitor  could  not  absco-nd  from  the 
house  during  the  night  without  his  know¬ 
ledge. 

The  precaution  was  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Halgrove  rang  his  bell  for  shaving  water 
at  ten  next  morning  with  the  confidence 
of  one  who  had  lived  in  the  house  all  his 
life. 

A  few  hours  later  the  travellers  arrived 
in  London. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CLIPPER  OF  THE  CLOUDS. 

By  Jules  Verne, 

Author  of  "  Godfrey  Morgan,"  “  The  Boy  Captain,’’  etc.,  etc. 


ON  the  following  29th  of  April,  seven 
months  after  the  unexpected  return 
of  Uncle  Prudent  and  Phil  Evans,  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  in  a  state  of  unwonted  ex¬ 
citement,  There  were  neither  elections 
nor  meetings  this  time.  The  aerostat 
Goahead,  built  by  the  Weldon  Institute, 
was  to  take  possession  of  her  natural 
element. 

The  celebrated  Harry  W.  Tinder,  whose 
name  we  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  story,  had  been  engaged  as  aeronaut. 
He  had  no  assistant,  and  the  ■  only  j:>as- 
sengers  were  to  be  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Weldon  Institute.  Did 
they  not  merit  such  an  honour  ?  Did  it 
not  come  to  them  appropriately  to  rise  in 
person  to  protest  against  any  apparatus 
that  was  heavier  than  air ! 

During  the  seven  months,  however, 
they  had  said  nothing  of  their  adven¬ 
tures ;  and  even  Frycollin  had  not 
uttered  a  whisper  of  Bobur  and  his  won¬ 
derful  clipper.  Probably  Uncle  Prudent 
and  his  friend  desireft  that  no  question 
should  arise  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
aeronef,  or  any  other  flying  machine. 
Although  the  Goahead  might  not  claim 
the  first  place  among  aerial  locomotives, 
they  would  have  nothing  to  say  about 
the  inventions  of  other  aviators.  They 
believed,  and  would  always  believe,  that 
the  true  atmospheric  vehicle  was  the 
aerostat,  and  that  to  it  alone  belonged 
the  future. 

Besides,  he  on  whom  they  had  been 
so  terribly — and  in  their  idea  so  justly 
-avenged,  existed  no  longer.  None  of 
those  who  accompanied  him  had  sur¬ 
vived.  The  secret  of  the  Albatross  was 
buried  in  the  depths  of  the  Pacific  ! 

That  Bobur  had  a  retreat,  an  island  in 
the  middle  of  that  vast  ocean,  where  he 
could  put  into  port,  was  only  a  hypo¬ 
thesis  ;  and  the  colleagues  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  making  inquiries 
on  the  subject — later  on. 

The  grand  experiment  which  the  Wel¬ 
don  Institute  had  been  preparing  for  so 
long  was  at  last  to  take  place.  The  Go- 
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ahead  was  the  most  perfect  type  cf  what 
had  up  to  then  been  invented  in  aero¬ 
static  art — she  was  what  an  Inflexible 
or  a  Formidable  is  in  ships  of  Avar. 

She  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  good 
aerostat.  Her  dimensions  alloAved  of  her 
rising  to  the  greatest  height  a  balloon 
could  attain;  her  impermeability  enabled 
her  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  time  in 
the  atmosphere  ;  her  solidity  would  defy 
any  dilatation  of  gas  or  violence  of  wind 
or  rain  ;  her  capacity  gave  her  sufficient 
ascensional  force  to  lift  Avith  all,  their 
accessories  an  electric  engine  that  Avould 
communicate  to  her  propellers  a  power 
superior  to  anything  yet  obtained.  The 
Goahead  was  of  elongated  form,  so  as  to 
facilitate  her  horizontal  displacement. 
Her  car  Avas  a  platform  someAvhat  like 
that  of  the  balloon  used  by  Krebs  and 
Renard  ;  and  it  carried  all  the  necessary 
outfit,  instruments,  cables,  grapnels, 
guide-ropes,  etc.,  and  the  piles  and  accu¬ 
mulators  for  the  mechanical  power.  The 
car  had  a  screAv  in  front,  and  a  screAV 
and  rudder  behind.  But  probably  the 
Avork  done  by  the  machines  would  be 
very  much  less  than  that  done  by  the 
machines  of  the  Albatross. 

The  Goahead  had  been  taken  to  the 
clearing  in  Fairmont  Park,  to  the  very 
spot  Avhere  the  aeronef  had  landed  for  a 
feAv  hours. 

Her  ascensional  power  Avas  due  to  the 
very  lightest  of  gaseous  bodies.  Ordi¬ 
nary  lighting  gas  possesses  an  eleA^ating 
force  of  about  700  grammes  for  every 
cubic  metre.  But  hydrogen  possesses  an 
ascensional  force  estimated  at  1,100 
grammes  per  cubic  metre.  Pure  hydrogen 
prepared  according  to  the  method  of  the 
celebrated  Henry  Gifford  filled  the 
enormous  balloon.  And  as  the  capacity 
of  the  Goahead  was  40,000  cubic  metres, 
the  ascensional  poAver  of  the  gas  she  con¬ 
tained  Avas  40,000  multiplied  by  1,100,  or 
44,000  kilogrammes. 

On  this  29th  of  April  everything  was 
ready.  Since  eleven  o’clock  the  enormous 
aerostat  had  been  floating  a  fesv  feet 


from  the  ground  ready  to  rise  in  mid-air. 
It  Avas  splendid  Aveather  and  seemed  to 
have  been  made  specially  for  the  experi¬ 
ment,  although  if  the  breeze  had  been 
stronger  the  results  might  have  been 
more  conclusive.  There  had  never  been 
any  doubt  that  a  balloon  could  be  guided 
in  a  calm  atmosphere  ;  but  to  guide  it 
when  the  atmosphere  is  in  motion  is 
quite  another  thing ;  and  it  is  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  experiment 
should  be  tried. 

But  there  Avas  no  wind  to-day,  nor 
any  sign  of  any.  Strange  to  say,  North 
America  on  that  day  omitted  to  send  on 
to  Europe  one  of  those  first-class  storms 
which  it  seems  to  have  in  such  inex¬ 
haustible  numbers.  A  better  day  could 
not  have  been  chosen  for  an  aeronautic 
experiment. 

The  croAvd  Avas  immense  in  Fairmont 
Park  ;  trains  had  poured  into  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  capital  sightseers  from  the 
neighbouring  States  ;  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  life  came  to  a  standstill  that  the 
people  might  troop  to  the  show — masters, 
workmen,  women,  old  men,  children, 
members  of  Congress,  soldiers,  magis¬ 
trates,  reporters,  Avhite  natives  and  black 
natives,  all  were  there.  We  need  not  stoji 
to  describe  the  excitement,  the  unac¬ 
countable  movements,  the  sudden  push¬ 
ings,  which  made  the  mass  heave  and 
swell.  Nor  need  Ave  recount  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cheers  which  rose  from  all  sides 
like  fireworks  when  Uncle  Prudent  and 
Phil  Evans  appeared  on  the  platform 
and  hoisted  the  American  colours.  Need 
Ave  say  that  the  majority  of  the  crowd 
had  come  from  afar  not  so  much  to  see 
the  Goahead  as  to  gaze  on  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  men  ? 

Why  tAvo  and  not  three!  Why  not 
Frycollin?  Because  Frycollin  thought 
his  campaign  in  the  Albatross  sufficient 
for  his  fame.  He  had  declined  the  honour 
of  accompanying  his  master,  and  he  took 
no  part  in  the  frenzied  acclamations 
that  greeted  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Weldon  Institute. 
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was  able  to  raise  or  lower  her  at  his  will,  j  moving  body,  which  was  approaching 
Of  course  there  was  a  valve  in  the  upper  and  growing  larger, 
hemisphere  which  would  permit  of  a  j  Was  it  a  bird  beating  with  its  wings 
rapid  descent  if  found  necessary.  AH  [  the  higher  zones  of  space  ?  Was  it  an 


'Let  go  I  ”  shouted  Uncle  Prudent. 


Of  the  members  of  the  illustrious 
assembly  not  one  was  absent  from  the 
reserved  places  within  the  ropes.  There 
were  Truck  Milner,  Batt  T.  Fyn,  and 
William  T.  Forbes  with  his  two  daughters 
on  his  arm.  All  had  come  to  affirm  by 
their  presence  that  nothing  could  sepa¬ 
rate  them  from  the  partisans  of  “  lighter 
than  air.” 

-  About  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  a 
gun  announced  the  end  of  the  final  pre¬ 
parations. 

The  Goahead  only  waited  the  signal 
to  start.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past 
eleven  the  second  gun  was  fired. 

The  Goahead  was  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  clearing,  and 
was  held  by  a  rope.  In  this  way  the 
platform  commanded  the  excited  crowd. 
Uncle  Prudent  and  Phil  Evans  stood 
upright  and  placed  their  left  hands  on 
their  hearts,  to  signify  how  deeply  they 
were  touched  by  their  reception.  Then 
they  extended  their  right  hands  towards 
the  zenith,  to  signify  that  the  greatest  of 
known  balloons  was  about  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  supra-terrestrial  domain. 

A  hundred  thousand  hands  were  placed 
in  answer  on  a  hundred  thousand  hearts, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  other  hands  were 
lifted  to  the  sky. 

The  third  gun  was  fired  at  half-past 
eleven. 

“  Let  go  !  ”  shouted  Uncle  Prudent,  and 
the  Goahead  rose  “majestically” — an  ad¬ 
verb  consecrated  by  custom  to  all  aero¬ 
static  ascents. 

And  it  really  was  a  superb  spectacle. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  vessel  were  j  ust  launched 
from  the  stocks.  And  was  she  not  a  vessel 
launched  into  the  aerial  sea  1 

The  Goahead  went  up  in  a  perfectly 
vertical  line — a  proof  of  the  calmness  of 
the  atmosphere — and  stopped  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  eight  hundred  feet. 

Then  she  began  her  horizontal  man¬ 
oeuvring.  With  her  screws  going  she 
moved  to  the  east  at  a  speed  of  twelve 
yards  a  second.  That  is  the  speed  of 
•the  whale — not  an  inapprqpriate  com¬ 
parison,  for  the  balloon  was  somewhat 
of  the  shape  of  the  giant  of  the  northern 
seas. 

A  salvo  of  cheers  mounted  towards  the 
skilful  aeronauts. 

Then,  under  the  influence  of  her  rudder, 
the  Goahead  went  through  all  the  evolu¬ 
tions,  oblique  and  rectilinear,  that  her 
steersman  could  give  her.  She  turned  in 
a  small  circle ;  she  moved  forwards  and 
backwards  in  a  way  to  convince  the  most 
refractory  disbeliever  in  the  guiding  of 
balloons.  And  if  there  had  been  any  dis¬ 
believer  there  he  would  have  been  simply 
annihilated. 

But  why  was  there  no  wind  to  assist 
at  this  magnificent  experiment  ?  It  was 
regrettable.  Doubtless  the  spectators 
would  have  seen  the  Goahead  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  execute  all  the  movements  of  a 
sailing-vessel  in  beating  to  windward, 
or  of  a  steamer  driving  in  the  wind’s 
eye. 

At  this  moment  the  aerostat  rose  a  few 
hundred  yards. 

The  manoeuvre  was  understood  below. 
Uncle  Prudent  and  his  companions  were 
going  in  search  of  a  breeze  in  the  higher 
zones,  so  as  to  complete  the  experiment. 
The  system  of  cellular  balloons,  analogous 
to  the  swimming  bladder  in  fishes,  into 
which  could  be  introduced  a  certain 
amount  of  air  by  pumping,  had  provided 
for  this  vertical  motion.  Without  throw¬ 
ing  out  ballast  or  losing  gas  the  aeronaut 


these  contrivances  are  well  known,  but 
they  were  here  fitted  in  perfection. 

The  Goahead  then  rose  vertically.  Her 
enormous  dimensions  gradually  grew 
smaller  to  the  eye,  and  the  necks  of  the 
crowd  were  almost  ricked  as  they  gazed 
into  the  air.  Gradually  the  whale  be¬ 
came  a  porpoise,  and  the  porpoise  became 
a  gudgeon. 

The  ascensional  movement  did  not 
cease  until  the  Goahead  had  reached  a 
height  of  fourteen  thousand  feet.  But 
the  air  was  so  free  from  mist  that  she 
remained  clearly  visible. 

1  However,  she  remained  over  the  clear¬ 
ing  as  if  she  were  a  fixture.  An  im¬ 
mense  bell  had  imprisoned  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  deprived  it  of  movement ; 
not  a  breath  of  wind  was  there,  high  or 
low. 

The  aerostat  manoeuvred  without  en¬ 
countering  any  resistance,  seeming  very 
small  owing  to  the  distance,  much  as  if 
she  was  being  looked  at  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shout  among  the 
crowd,  a  shout  followed  by  a  hundred 
thousand  others. 

All  hands  were  stretched  towards  a 
point  on  the  horizon. 

That  point  was  the  north-west. 

There  in  the  deep  azure  appeared  a 


aerolite  shooting  obliquely  through  the 
atmosphere  ?  In  any  case,  its  speed  was 
terrific,  and  it  would  soon  be  above  the 
crowd. 

A  suspicion  communicated  itself  elec¬ 
trically  to  the  brains  of  all  on  the  clear¬ 
ing. 

But  it  seemed  as  though  the  Goahead 
had  sighted  this  strange  object.  As¬ 
suredly  it  seemed  as  though  she  feared 
some  danger,  for  her  speed  was  increased, 
and  she  was  going  east  as  fast  as  she 
could. 

Yes,  the  crowd  saw  what  it  meant !  A 
name  uttered  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Weldon  Institute  was  repeated  by  a 
hundred  thousand  mouths — 

“  The  Albatross  !  the  Albatross  !  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 


Our  all  in  all. 

On  the  cover  of  Longfellow’s  fine  edition  or 
his  “  Divine  Passion  ”  there  is  a  Greek  cross, 
on  the  four  anus  of  which  are  the  words  Rex, 
Lex,  Dux,  Lux,  Jesus  being  the  centre  to 
which  they  all  converge  and  apply.  So  on 
our  hearts  let  Him  he  written  as  our  only 
King,  our  only  Law,  our  only  Guide,  our  only 
Light. — Arthur  D.  Pierson,  D.D. 
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BASIL  WOOLLCOMBE,  MIDSHIPMAN. 

Bv  Arthur  Lee  Knight, 

A  uthor  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Theseus,"  “  The  Gunroom  Heroes,"  etc. 


Tery  soon  after  the  tiny  cocoanut  lamp 
had  been  extinguished,  and  darkness 
pervaded  the  hut,  the  gunner,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon,  commenced  gnawing  with 
his  strong  teeth  through  the  lashing  that 
confined  the  boatswain’s  arms.  Though 
the  rope,  however,  was  only  made  of 
fibre  it  was  fairly  tough,  and  was  passed 
with  so  many  turns  round  and  round  the 
boatswain’s  muscular  arms,  that  he  found 
the  task  a  painful  and  arduous  one.  Still 
it  seemed  feasible  so  long  as  nothing- 
occurred  to  interrupt  the  proceedings, 
and  the  boys  offered  to  substitute  their 
teeth  for  the  gunner’s  if  the  latter  should 
feel  himself  unequal  to  accomplishing  the 
task,  but  Mr.  Farquhar’s  jaws  were  mas¬ 
sive  and  powerful,  and  he  laughed  to 
scorn  the  middies’  proposal,  and  diligently 
gnawed  away  at  the  stubborn  rope,  like 
the  mouse  in  the  fable  which  so  gallantly 
freed  the  kingly  lion  from  the  subtle  net 
that  had  deprived  him  of  liberty. 

Several  times  during  the  operation  the 
anxious  middies,  who  with  beating  hearts 
kept  their  gaze  fixed  upon  the  little  door¬ 
way,  imagined  that  some  of  the  negroes 
were  about  to  enter  the  hut,  and  their 
hearts  ceased  beating  with  the  awful 
dread  of  detection,  but  fortunately  these 
turned  out  to  be  false  alarms.  The 
negroes  who  were  on  guard  wer r  evi¬ 
dently  spending  a  convivial  evening,  for, 
in  spite  of  the  roaring  of  the  wind  out¬ 
side,  their  voices  could  be  plainly  heard 
laughing  and  joking  as  if  the  elemental 
warfare  raging  around  them  was  a  matter 
of  very  small  consequence.  Indeed,  the 
gunner  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  their 
jailers  were  undoubtedly  imbibing  some 
potent  spirit  for  the  sake  of  passing  the 
time  and  having  some  joviality — or,  as 
he  expressed  it,  “getting  oot-and-oot 
fou” — and  this  was  hailed  as  a  circum¬ 
stance  likely  to  increase  their  hopes  of 
escape  without  detection. 

One  by  one,  slowly  but  surely,  the 
turns  of  rope  were  severed  by  the  old 
gunner’s  tenacious  efforts,  and  at  length 
the  boatswain’s  arms* were  free.  With 
care  and  caution  he  made  use  of  his 
liberty  to  search  for  De  Lisle’s  knife, 
which  was  found  exactly  in  the  spot 
where  its  owner  had  left  it.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  cut  the  others’  bonds  in 
the  pitchy  darkness  that  prevailed,  but 
Mr.  Tugwell  went  to  work  in  a  silent  but 
effectual  manner  that  a  cat  might  have 
envied,  and  before  many  minutes  had 
elapsed  every  one’s  limbs  were  free  from 
the  hateful  lashings,. and  it  became  . neces¬ 
sary  to  at  once  commence  digging  out  a 
hole  in  the  rear  wall  of  the  hut,  and  this 
duty  was  entrusted  to  the  boatswain,  as 
had  been  agreed  upon  overnight. 

Although  any  noise  the  workman  made 
was  drowned  by  the  rushing  of  the  wind 
through  the  giant  branches  of  the  trees 
and  the  creaking  and  groaning  of  the 
boughs,  still  it  was  thought  best  to  act 
with  extreme  caution,  and  so  Mr.  Tug- 
well  began  to  execute  his  task  with  all 
the  crafty  and  noiseless  skill  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  burglar.  Had  our  friends  each 
possessed  a  knife,  and  such  a  valuable 


chapter  xvii.  ( continued ). 

auxiliary  as  a  dark  lantern,  they  would 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time  have  cut 
out  an  aperture  large  enough  to  have 
admitted  of  the  passage  of  a  full-grown 
man  creeping  out  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
but  as  it  was,  the  task  was  a  painfully 
slow  and  laborious  one.  Bit  by  bit  the 
plastered  mud  had  to  be  removed  with 
the  point  of  the  knife,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  tough  piece  of  wattling  had  to  be 
cut  through,  which  caused  much  delay, 
and  consequently  increased  risk  of  detec¬ 
tion.  All  this  tedious  work,  too,  had  to 
be  gone  through  without  even  the  feeblest 
glimmering  of  light,  but  the  boatswain 
was  a  man  not  easily  daunted,  and  he 
felt  that  the  lives  of  his  shipmates  pro¬ 
bably  depended  upon  his  skill  and 
celerity. 

Very  soon  the  faint,  wan  moonlight 
began  to  feebly  illuminate  the  aperture, 
and  the  cold  night  air  to  stream  in 
through  the  channel  which  every  mo¬ 
ment  was  becoming  larger  and  more 
clearly  defined.  The  boatswain  was  now 
able  to  see  a  little  better  what  he  was 
about,  and  the  hole  soon  began  to  assume 
larger  proportions  as  the  knife  was 
quickly  and  deftly  plied  by  the  indefati¬ 
gable  workman.  The  middies  were  now 
in  a  perfect  fever  of  anxiety,  for  if  any 
of  their  guards  should  enter  the  hut 
whilst  the  operation  was  going  on  detec¬ 
tion  was  a  certainty,  and  torture  and 
death  would  probably  follow  such  a  dis¬ 
covery  by  the  enraged  negroes. 

As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  undisturbed,  but  their 
exit  was  delayed  not  a  little  by  the 
breaking  of  the  knife,  which  obliged  the 
prisoners  to  use  their  hands  in  dislodging 
the  remainder  of  the  wattle  and  daub, 
which  operation  somewhat  tested  the 
strength  of  their  finger-nails. 

At  last  the  boatswain  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  aperture  was  large 
enough,  and,  being  a  big,  stout  man, 
he  offered  to  be  the  first  to  test  its  pro¬ 
portions.  Wriggling  and  writhing  like 
some  huge  snake — which  convolutions  at. 
any  other  time  would  have  excited  the 
risible  faculties  of  the  two  middies — Mr. 
Tugwell  with  some  difficulty  managed  to 
drag  his  ponderous  body  through  the 
hole,  and  his  example  was  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  who 
found  the  feat  a  comparatively  .easy  one. 
Once  outside,  our  friends  paused  for  a 
few  moments,  and  the  gunner,  who  had 
taken  ofl'  his  coat,  suspended  that  gar¬ 
ment  as  well  as  he  was  able  over  the 
aperture  in  the  wall,  so  that  the  negroes, 
if  they  should  chance  to  pass  the  door¬ 
way  or  enter  the  hut,  might  possibly  not 
notice  what  had  taken  place. 

“The  thieving  callants  hae  taken  the 
buttons,”  whispered  he,  “  and  being  in  a 
generous  moocl,  ye  ken,  I’ll  e’en  thraw  the 
pea-jacket  into  the  bargain.” 

There  was  very  little  moon,  and  she 
was  low  in  the  heavens,  being  obscured 
every  now  and  then  by  driving  masses  of 
cloud  which  the  gale  was  sweeping  up 
continually  from  the  direction  of  the 
Atlantic ;  still  it  was  sufficiently  light 


to  enable  our  friends  to  see  their  way  to' 
a  certain  extent,  and  as  a  preparatory 
step  they  glided  as  noiselessly  as  Bed 
Indians  into  the  neighbouring  shelter  of 
a  grove  of  plantain-trees,  and  then 
listened  intently.  They  felt  sure  they 
had  not  as  yet  been  observed,  and  the 
only  sound  that  broke  upon  their  ears, 
was  the  noisy  revelry  of  the  now  half- 
intoxicated  guards.  Stragglers  were  not 
likely  to  be  about  on  such  a  tempestuous 
night,  for  the  negroes  have  a  rather 
superstitious  dread'  of  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  war  of  the  elements.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  necessary  to  act 
with  extreme  caution.  The  gunner  had 
undertaken  to  act  as  guide  to  the  party,, 
affirming  that  he  had  taken  careful  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  country  and  observed  its 
salient  features  on  the  eventful  evening, 
of  their  arrival. 

Mr.  Farquhar  led  his  companions 
stealthily  out  of  the  plantain  grove  and 
over  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  now  com¬ 
pletely  sheltered  them  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  any  one  in  the  village.  Breath¬ 
ing  more  freely,  our  friends  increased 
their  pace,  and  crossing  a  watercourse 
which  was  almost  dry,  bore  away  in  a 
southerly  direction,  which  the  gunner 
affirmed  must  of  necessity  lead  them  to 
the  river’s  bank.  The  difficulty  would 
be  to  hit  upon  the  exact  spot  where  the 
canoes  had  been  hidden  away  by  the 
negroes;  but  Mr.  Farquhar  was  sanguine 
of  success,  and  assured  his  companions 
that  everything  depended  upon  the 
celerity  of  their  movements,  as  he  never 
forgot  a  road  he  had  once  traversed. 

Presently  .the  fugitives  came  across  a. 
rough  trail,  which  their  guide  affirmed 
was  the  path  by  which  they  had  ap¬ 
proached  the  village  on  the  day  of  their 
capture,  and  as  it  led  soon  afterwards, 
through  a  belt  of  rather  dense  jungle, 
this  view  seemed  to  be  confirmed.  Elated 
at  their  fancied  security  and  success,  the 
newly-escaped  captives  put  on  an  extra 
spurt  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  themselves  upon  the  grassy  plain 
which  they  knew  stretched  away  to  the 
brink  of  the  river. 

At  this  moment,  however,  and  when 
success  seemed  certain,  the  distant  sound 
of  excited  shouts  and  vehement  cries 
came  faintly  borne  on  the  wings  of  the 
gale,  and  turning  in  alarm  to  look  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sounds  came, 
our  friends  found  to  their  horror  that 
they  proceeded  from  the  late  scene  of 
their  captivity,  where  lights  were  flash¬ 
ing  about  in  an  ominous  manner.  There: 
could  be  only  one  solution  of  this  sudden 
excitement  and  commotion  in  the  native 
settlement.  The  prisoners’  flight  must 
have  been  discovered,  and  a  pursuit 
would  be  immediately  organised  !  _  The 
negroes,  of  course,  Avould  instinctively 
know  in  which  direction  their  late  cap¬ 
tives  had  gone,  and  would  strain  every 
nerve  to  intercept  their  flight  to  the 
river. 

“Save  us  !  ”  ejaculated  the  gunner,  in 
a  horror-struck  tone,  “  the  beggars  hae 
got  wind  o’  our  escape,  and  will  follow 
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oop  our  trail  like  so  many  bloodhounds. 
May  God  preserve  us  !  ” 

“  Keep  up  your  pecker,  mate,”  said  the 
boatswain,  in  a  voice  that  never  faltered ; 
“  remember  we’ve  got  a  splendid  start, 
and  have  got  plenty  of  wind  left ;  eh, 
young  gentlemen  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  so,”  said  the  middies, 
emphatically  ;  “  we’re  game  to  run  ano¬ 
ther  mile  at  least.” 

“  Let’s  carry  on  then,”  exclaimed  the 
gunner,  whose  nerves  had  become  like 
steel  again,  for  he  felt  that  the  lives  of 
the  party  were  in  his  hands  ;  “  we’ve  just 
come  to  twa  trails,  and  I  ken  weel  enough 
that  it’s  to  the  right  we  turn  off.” 

‘Bearing  off  to  the  right  the  party  ran 
'at  full  speed  and  like  hunted  hares  in  the 
direction  that  Mr.  Farquhar  was  guiding 
them.  Every  moment,  however,  it  seemed 
to  their  anxious  ears  as  if  the  shouts  and 
shrieks  of  the  pursuing  negroes  sounded 
louder  and  louder,  and  the  superhuman 
exertions  they  were  obliged  to  make  in 
this  emergency  were  beginning  to  tell 
upon  them.  It  seemed  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  would  baffle  their  relent¬ 
less  pursuers  by  having  had  such  a  long 
and  clear  start.  One  fear  rather  haunted 
Basil  even  at  this  moment,  and  that  was 
that  he  and  his  companions  would  not 
have  strength  enough  to  launch  one  of 
the  canoes,  and  that  the  consequent 
delay  would  be  fatal. 

This  uncomfoi’table  thought  was  sud¬ 
denly  driven  out  of  the  middy’s  mind  by 
hearing  a  sudden  exclamation  of  horror 
from  the  gunner,  who,  without  the  least 
warning,  had  been  precipitated  into  a 
morass  of  the  vicinity,  of  which  he  had 
been  totally  ignorant,  and  into  which  lie 
quickly  sank  up  to  his  waist. 


Here  was  a  dilemma  ! 

The  others  fortunately  checked  them¬ 
selves  in  time,  or  they  would  likewise 
have  rushed  into  the  danger  unawares. 
It  was  evident  that  the  unlucky  gunner 
had  taken  the  wrong  path,  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  could  extricate  him  they 
would  have  to  retrace  their  steps  for 
some  distance.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  unfortunate  than  this  unlucky 
contretemps. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Farquhar 
could  be  released  from  the  horrible  quag¬ 
mire  which  had  engulphed  him,  but  at 
length  the  almost  breathless  boatswain 
and  middies  managed  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  to  drag  him  out  by  main  force,  and 
a  sorry  spectacle  the  crestfallen  gunner 
presented,  being  covered  with  mud  and 
slime  from  top  to  toe  !  There  was  no 
time  for  uttering  commiserations  on  the 
one  hand  nor  apologies  on  the  other.  The 
fugitives  must  at  once  return  by  the  path 
they  had  come,  and  strike  oft'  on  the  other 
trail,  which  doubtless  was  the  one  they 
were  in  search  of. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  the  quar¬ 
tet  as  they  hurried  along.  They  were 
terribly  disheartened  by  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  fearful  that  their  retreat  to 
the  river  might  be  cut  off.  One  circum¬ 
stance  gave  them  confidence,  and  that 
was  that  all  sounds  of  any  pursuit  had 
ceased,  nor  could  any  trace  of  the  negroes 
be  seen.  It  seemed  probable  that  they 
had  gone  off  on  some  wrong  scent,  and 
if  so  there  was  still  hope  that  their 
deliverance  was  not  far  off,  for  the  gunner 
had  now  struck  upon  the  right  path,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  river  itself,  gleaming 
in  the  moon’s  fitful  beams,  disclosed  itself 
to  their  anxious  eyes.  Even  the  very 


mangrove-bushes  in  which  the  canoes 
had  been  concealed  were  pointed  out 
triumphantly  by  the  now  exultant  Mr. 
Farquhar ;  and  the  middies — who  were 
almost  dead  with  fatigue  and  the  anxieties 
they  had  undergone — felt  themselves 
braced  up  to  renewed  efforts  in  order  to 
gain  the  goal  they  so  ardently  longed  to 
reach. 

Basil  was  the  first  to  arrive  upon  the 
river’s  moonlit  bank.  He  glanced  ner¬ 
vously  into  the  mangrove-bushes,  half 
fearing  that  the  canoes  might  have  been 
removed.  How  rejoiced  he  was  to  find 
that  his  fears  were  groundless.  There  the 
boats  lay,  exactly  where  they  had  been 
placed,  and  it  only  remained  to  drag 
them  forth  and  launch  them  upon  the 
broad  but  somewhat  tempestuous  waters 
of  the  river. 

“  Tackle  on  to  her,  lads !  ”  cried  the 
cheery  voice  of  the  boatswain,  as  breath¬ 
less  with  his  efforts  he  doubled  up  to  the 
spot. 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  lips 
when  a  deadly  javelin  pierced  his  breast 
and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  At  the 
same  moment  an  unearthly  shriek  rent 
the  air  ;  a  score  of  negroes  sprang  as  it 
were  out  of  the  very  ground  and  pounced 
like  wild  cats  upon  the  rest  of  the  party. 
Basil  caught  a  hasty  glance  of  De  Lisle 
being  borne  to  the  earth  by  several  of 
the  savages,  rushed  forWard  to  his  assis¬ 
tance,  and  was  immediately  confronted 
by  the  wiry  little  form  of  Wattawitty. 
The  savage,  with  a  malignant  scowl, 
raised  his  death-dealing  club,  and  with  a 
terrific  blow  hurled  the  middy  senseless 
to  the  ground. 

(To  be  continued.) 


here,  it  is  a  serious  business,  a  very  serious 
business,”  said  Dr.  Sealey,  head  master  of 
Rockstone  College,  to  Mr.  Usher,  one  of  the 
under  masters,  whom  he  had  just  summoned 
to  his  study. 

•  “  I  am  afraid,”  replied  Mr.  Usher,  as  he 
stood  with  his  elbow  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece,  looking  grave  and  anxious, 
1“  it  will  go  hard  with  poor  Stewart,  and  his 
was  a  line  character.  I  always  took  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  him  ;  he  was  so  quick  and 
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intelligent  at  his  work,  though  I  fear,  poor 
fellow,  he  could  not  stand  rough  usage. 
He  seldom  went  in  for  any  of  the  games.,’  and 
I  only  once,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  ever 
saw  him  attempt  cricket.” 

“I  have  remarked  that  too,”  assented  the 
head  master,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
armchair,  and  passing  his  hand  with  a 
wearied  gesture  over  his  troubled,  kindly 
face.  “  He  never  had  a  strong  constitution, 
his  father  warned  me  of  that  when  he  first 
came.  But,  Mr.  Usher,  this  business  must 
be  inquired  into,  and  at  once.  You  must 
summon  a  meeting  of  monitors  in  your  study 
this  evening  after  chapel  and  tell  them  to 
inquire  through  each  dormitory  ;  if  that  fails 
I  will  summon  the  whole  school  to-morrow  and 
put  the  question  face  to  face  with  each  boy.” 

Bertie  Stewart,  the  subject  of  the  foregoing 
conversation,  was  a  boy  of  sterling  qualities, 
the  most  hard-working  and  the  most  high- 
principled  boy  at  Rockstone  College.  He  was 
a  favourite  with  the  masters,  to  whom  he 
endeared  himself  by  the  keen  interest  he  took 
in  all  his  work  ;  he  was  a  favourite  with  the 
hoys  too,  though,  being  of  a  delicate  constitu¬ 
tion,  he  could  not  join  in  their  sports,  which 
made  some  of  them  term  him  a  “muff,”  but 
a  “thorough  good  chap  ”  all  the  same;  for 
many  were  the  hundreds  of  lines  he  had  done 
for  them,  and  many  the  translations  he  had 
helped  them  with,  so  that  they  might  have 
an  extra  half-hour  in  the  playground  or  011 
the  river. 

But  the  day  previous  to  which  our  story 


opens,  poor  Stewart  had  been  the  victim  of  a 
cruel  practical  joke.  It  was  a  cold  winter’s 
morning  towards  the  end  of  November.  The 
bell  had  rung  for  chapel,  the  boys  were  all 
rushing  noisily,  tumbling  over  each  other  out 
of  their  dormitories  and  down  the  staircase. 
Bertie,  who  had  overslept  himself,  fearing  to 
be  late,  slipped  on  has  gown  without  thought  of 
coat  or  waistcoat,  and  ran  across  the  courtyard 
towards  the  chapel  door.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  enter,  the  contents  of  a  large  can  of  cold 
water,  upon  the  top  of  which  the  thin  orusfc 
of  ice  had  been  but  recently  broken,  was 
emptied  over  his  head,  and  a  peal  of  mali¬ 
cious  laughter  followed  the  act,  as  a  hoy 
rushed  into  chapel  before  him.  He  could 
not  distinguish  in  the  early  dawn  who  the. 
boy  was,  nor  had  he  time  to  go  back  and 
change  his  soaking  clothes.  Drenched  and 
shivering,  he  went  in  and  sat  through 
prayers.  He  escaped  up  to  his  dormitory 
to  change  as  soon  as  chapel  was  over ; 
hut,  alas  !  it  was  too  late,  the  seeds  of  death 
had  been  already  sown.  He  was  cold  mid 
shivering  all  the  morning  ;  his  limbs  seemed 
numbed  and  his  brain  dull.  As  the  day 
advanced  a  bright  red  spot  appeared  on 
either  cheek,  his  head  burned,  and  he  could 
not  work.  The  master,  noticing  his  unusual 
dulness,  asked  him  if  he  felt  ill;  and  Stewart, 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  was  sent  to  the 
matron,  who  soon  discovered  him  to  be  in  a 
raging  fever,  and  at  once  took  him  to  the 
infirmary. 

Before  many  hours  had  elapsed  he  became 
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delirious,  the  fever  raged,  liis  pulse  and  tem¬ 
perature  continued  increasing.  The  matron 
never  left  him  ;  two  doctors  were  sent  for, 
and  they  pronounced  him  to  have  caught  a 
severe  chill  all  through  his  system.  He  being 
of  a  naturally  delicate  constitution  they  were 
full  of  the  gravest  anxiety.  His  wet  clothes 
had  been  found  in  the  dormitory,  and  in¬ 
quiries  had  been  immediately  made  as  to 
how  they  had  come  in  that  condition.  A 
boy  named  Wallace  said  that  Stewart  had 
come  into  chapel  that  morning  soaked  to  the 
skin,  and  upon  his  asking  him  “what  was 
up”  Stewart  had  replied  that  “some  fellow 
had  ducked  him  coming  in.”  But  who  the 
culprit  was  had  not  yet  been  discovered. 

“  The  boy  must  be  held  up  as  an  example 
to  others,”  continued  Dr.  Sealey.  “  Who 
knows  but  this  cruel  jest  of  his  may  cost 
poor  young  Stewart  his  life?  ” 

“Who,  indeed?”  echoed  Mr.  Usher,  with 
a  deep-drawn  sigh.  “  Has  his  father  arrived 
yet?  ”  he  continued. 

“He  came  about  half  an  hour  ago,”  an¬ 
swered  the  head  master;  “I  had  just  taken 
him  up  to  his  poor  hoy  when  I  sent  for  you. 
After  chapel  to-night,  then,  I  must  ask  you 
to  call  up  the  monitors  and  find  out  from 
them  if  you  can  who  the  culprit  is  ;  you  can 
come  here  and  report  to  me  after.  And  if 
you  have  gained  no  clue  I  will  summon  the 
school  after  morning  chapel  to-morrow.  ” 

It  was  with  a  grieved,  anxious  expression 
the  head  master  conducted  service  that  even¬ 
ing.  The  news  of  Bertie  Stewart  was  worse, 
and  the  doctors  had  said  unless  the  fever 
abated  within  two  hours  he  could  not  live 
till  morning.  The  news  had  spread  like  wild- 
tire  through  the  school,  and  many  were  the 
kind,  unselfish  actions  of  Stewart’s  which, 
like  a  Hash  of  lightning,  came  to  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  almost  every  boy. 

Never  had  such  silence  reigned  in  chapel 
before.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  Dr. 
Sealey  detained  the  boys. 

“  I  have  a  few  words,”  he  said,  “  I  feel  it 
my  painful  duty  to  say  to  you  t )- night.  As 
you  all  know,  one  of  your  scnoolfellows  is 
now  lying  at  the  point  of  death.  The  cause 
of  his  death  lies  at  the  door  of  one  of  you 
present  here.  I  ask  you  now  to  come  for¬ 
ward,  you,  the  boy  who  played  this  mean 
trick ;  it  is  through  your  instrumentality 
that  Robert  Stewart  has  received  his  death¬ 
blow.  Little  did  we  think,  three  evenings 
ago,  when  Stewart  was  amongst  us,  that  lie 
would  be  now  so  near  death,  his  young  life 
nearly  spent.  Let  me  impress  upon  you  now 
at  this  terrible  time  how  near  life  and  death 
are  to  each  other.  I  beg  of  you  to  examine 
yourselves,  to  put  the  question  to  yourselves, 
each  one  of  you  individually,  ‘  Am  I  ready 
to  die  ?  Am  1  prepared  to  meet  my  God  ?  ’ 
My  dear  boys,  I  implore  you  to  take  warning 
by  this  sad,  sad  lesson.  Can  you,  the  boy 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  Stewart’s  illness, 
ask  yourself  that  question  to-night  ?  I  beg 
of  you  to  come  to  me  now.  ” 

Quite  overcome,  the  Doctor  sat  down.  A 
deep  sob  was  heard  through  the  chapel  during 
the  silence  which  followed  when  the  head 
master  had  ceased  speaking,  but  not  a  boy 
moved  or  stood  up.  Grieved  and  disap¬ 
pointed,  the  Doctor  looked  round  ;  then, 
standing  up,  said,  sternly,  “You  may  go. 
Mr.  Usher  will  expect  the  monitors  in  his 
study  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  he  will 
leave  it  to  you  who  are  monitors  to  find  out 
for  me  who  threw  that  can  of  ice-water  over 
poor  Stewart  yesterday  morning.” 

The  boys  trooped  silently  from  the  chapel, 
the  younger  boys  to  their  dormitories,  the 
elder  to  their  studies,  where  they  collected  in 
groups  to  talk  over  the  sad  affair. 

“  Boor  Bertie  !  ”  said  Ray,  the  captain  of 
the  eleven  and  general  hero  of  the  school,  to 
the  monitors  who  had  come  into  his  study  ; 
“  he  was  a  good  chap.  I’ve  often  seen  him 
sitting  in  on  a  fine  day  doing  some  chap’s 
work,  so  as  to  let  him  out  to  play  cricket. 
The  fellow  who  threw  that  water  over  him 
deserves  to  be  ducked  in  the  river  and  made 


to  sit  till  his  clothes  freeze  to  him  !  I  wonder 
who  it  was.  Have  any  of  you  fellows  an 
idea  ?  ” 

“Not  I,”  was  the  simultaneous  answer 
from  several  boys. 

“  I  can’t  help  thinking,”  said  Charlie  Ark- 
right,  a  bright-looking  boy  of  sixteen,  “  that 
fellow  Oswald  had  something  to  do  with  it ; 
he  always  had  a  grudge  against  poor  Bertie 
ever  since  the  first  day  of  his  arrival,  when 
he  spoke  to  him  about  the  brutal  way  he  was 
bullying  his  fag.” 

“That  sneak!”  exclaimed  Parker,  who 
had  always  had  the  greatest  contempt  for 
Oswald.  “  He  is  a  mean  beggar,  always 
doing  what  he  can  to  bully  the  little  chaps, 
and  never  saying  a  civil  word  to  anybody.  I 
know  a  trick  or  two  of  his  !  ” 

“Well,”  said  Ray,  thoughtfully,  as  if 
weighing  the  words  he  had  just  heard,  “  we’ll 
have  to  appear  in  Usher’s  study  soon  ;  shall 
we  tell  him  we  susyxct  Oswald,  or  shall  we 
leave  it  to  the  Doctor  to  put  the  question  in 
school  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  We  can  tell  him,”  suggested  Parker, 
“  that  if  he  will  leave  it  to  us  till  to-morrow 
we  will  then  give  him  our  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  meanwhile  we  can  get  hold  of 
Oswald  and  try  and  find  out  the  truth.” 

“All  right,”  agreed  Ray.  “Then  we’d 
better  go  to  Usher’s  room.  Holloa !  ”  he 
added,  as  the  door  opened  and  a  small,  fair, 
curly-headed  little  boy  of  about  twelve  years 
of  age  looked  shyly  in,  as  if  he  were  com¬ 
mitting  the  greatest  transgression  by  enter¬ 
ing  one  of  the  monitor’s  studies  unasked. 
“Whom  have  we  here?  Why,  it’s  ‘Curly 
Head  !  ’  Come  in,  my  boy,”  he  added,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  little  intruder.  “What  do  you 
want  ?  Speak  out,  man  !  ” 

“Oh,  I  came  along  to  say,”  began  Curly 
Head,  hesitatingly — “to  say  I  was  nearly 
late  for  chapel  yesterday,  and  as  I  bolted  in 
I  stumbled  against  Oswald  ” — at  the  mention 
of  this  name  there  was  a  general  exclamation 
— “  running  across  with  a  big  can  of  water  in 
his  hand.  I  think  it  must  have  been  Oswald 
that  did  it.  But  please  don’t  say  I  told 
you  !  ”  continued  the  poor  little  boy,  looking 
terrified  at  the  idea  ;  “  he’d  thrash  me  so  !  ” 

“No,  no,”  said  Parker,  kindly.  “Come 
here,  young  un.  You  are  Oswald’s  fag,  aren't 
you  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  answered  Curly  Head,  with  an 
almost  perceptible  shiver. 

“And  does  he  often  thrash  you?”  con¬ 
tinued  the  elder  boy. 

“  I  should  think  he  did,  whenever  I  don’t 
do  anything  he  wants  quite  quick  enough  !  ” 

“  Will  you  come  t.o  me  next  time  he  does, 
and  I  will  settle  with  him  ?  Now  you’d  better 
be  off ;  you  were  quite  right  to  come  and  tell 
us.” 

“That  about  settles  it!”  said  Parker, 
turning  to  the  other  boys  as  Curly  Head  left 
the  room.  “We  don’t  need  all  of  us  to  go 
to  Usher  now  ;  you’d  better  go,  Ray,  and  tell 
him  what  the  youngster  said,  then  the  Doctor 
can  summon  Oswald.  I  vote  we  give  the 
brute  three  hisses  in  school  to-morrow  !  ” 

“  Hear,  hear,”  came  the  hearty  assent  from 
all  the  boys. 

“  Well,  I’ll  be  off,”  said  Ray;  “  you  fellows 
had  better  go  now,  it  will  all  be  settled  to¬ 
morrow ;  and  look  here,”  he  continued,  hesi¬ 
tatingly,  as  his  hand  rested  on  the  door¬ 
handle,  a  flush  overspreading  his  honest 
face,  “  you  know  I’m  not  given  to  preaching, 
but  let’s  all  say  a  prayer  for  poor  Bertie 
to-night,  and  ask  ourselves  the  Doctor’s  ques¬ 
tion.”  With  these  words  he  left  the  room. 

The  next  day  poor  Bertie  Stewart  was  still 
alive,  but  very  exhausted ;  the  fever  had 
abated,  but  his  strength  was  gone  ;  he  lay 
with  his  hand  clasped  in  that  of  his  father  as 
he  sat  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  poor  man,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief,  yet  bravely  struggling 
to  keep  up  for  the  salie  of  his  boy,  who  was 
all  in  all  to  him,  for  whom  he  would  have 
willingly  laid  down  his  own  life,  and  who 
was  now  about  to  be  snatched  from  him  by 
the  cruel  hand  of  death. 


“  Father,”  said  the  dying  boy,  in  a  feeble 
voice,  as  he  tried  to  raise  himself,  “promise 
me  you  won’t  let  them  do  anything  to  Oswald  ; 
he  only  meant  it  for  a  joke,  and  barker  says 
the  Doctor  wants  to  send  him  away— promise, 
father,”  he  added,  pleadingly. 

“Yes,  my  dear  boy,”  answered  his  father, 
in  broken  accents. 

“And,  father,”  he  continued,  his  breath' 
coming  in  gasps,  “you  won’t  grieve  forme, 
you’ll  come  to  me  soon — I  know  I  will  soon 
be  there  now — I’ve  often  thought  about  death 
— I  am  ready  to  go — give  the  other  fellows 
my  love — tell  them  sometimes  to  think  of  me 
waiting  for  them,  over  there — ask  them  to 
come  to  me  too — I’m  very  tired,  father — I 
can’t  speak  now — good-bye  dear — ”  The  last 
word  was  inaudible.  The  feeble  worn  hand 
unclosed  its  clasp,  the  eyelids  closed,  a  con¬ 
vulsive  shiver  ran  through  the  boy’s. wasted 
frame,  and  he  was  dead. 

***** 

Oswald  was  not  expelled.  At  the  special 
intercession  of  the  poor  broken-hearted  father, 
carrying  out  his  boy’s  last  request,  Doctor 
Sealey  consented  to  let  him  remain,  con¬ 
fining  him  to  the  precincts  of  the  playground 
for  the  rest  of  the  term.  He  summoned  the 
wretched  boy  to  his  study,  and  kindly,  but 
sternly,  pointed  out  to  him  what  dreadful 
consequences  follow  a  mean  or  spiteful  jest. 
That  lesson  was  never  lost  on  Oswald,  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  remorse; 
the  dying  wish  of  his  schoolfellow  that  he 
should  not  be  expelled  had  touched  his  heart 
to  the  core.  From  that  day  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  his  work  and  soon  won 
the  esteem  of  his  masters.  He  was  never 
known  again  to  bully  the  smaller  boys,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  soon  looked  upon  by 
them  as  their  champion  ;  and  it  was  he  who, 
one  day  the  beginning  of  the  following  term, 
came  timidly  to  the  Doctor’s  study  with  a 
petition  from  himself  and  the  boys,  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  put  up  a  small  memorial 
window  in  the  chapel  to  the  remembrance  of 
Robert  Stewart.  The  consent  was  readily 
given  by  the  Doctor,  and  still  is  to  be  seen  at 
Rockstone  College,"  in  the  eastern  window  of 
the  chapel,  the  touching  representation  of 
Christ  suffering  upon  the  cross,  the  mocking- 
crowd  scoffing  at  Him  from  below,  while  be¬ 
neath  the  window  are  written  the  words, 
“  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.”  The  sun  shines  brightly 
through  tiie  richly-coloured  glass,  casting  rays 
of  gold,  red,  and  purple  across  the  aisle  and 
thespotless  surplices  of  the  choristers,  remind¬ 
ing  every  boy  there  of  the  sad  story  of  Bertie 
Stewart,  and  how  his  last  words,  like  those 
of  his  Saviour’s,  had  been  a  prayer  for  his 
enemy. 
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GREAT  SHIPWRECKS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


LOSS 


more  melancholy 
interest  than  that  of  the  loss  of  the  Valke 
and  nearly  five  hundred  lives. 

The  following  graphic  narrative  of  the 
•disaster  is  by  one  of  the  tew  survivors,  the 
grandfather  of  the  gentleman  who  has  sup¬ 
plied  it  to  us.  It  was  written  hy  him  for  the 
perusal  of  Queen  Charlotte,  at  her  special 
Tequest,  and  has  never  before  been  printed. 


IN  compliance  with  the  orders  of  h.r.h.  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  I  have  transmitted 
•an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Valke,  Dutch 
frigate.  The  principal  part  was  written  during 
my  stay  on  the  Island  of  Ameland. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1799,  the  23rd 
Regiment  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  received 
orders  to  march  from  Colborn  to  the  Helder. 
On  the  28th  the  regiment  arrived,  and  em¬ 
barked  the  following  morning  on  board  some 
Dutch  fishing  scliuyts  and  stood  out  to  sea, 
endeavouring  to  get  on  board  some  line-of- 
battle  ships  that  were  some  fifty  miles  from 
the  Mars  deep.  The  wind  dying  away  we 
were  forced  to  put  about,  the  tide  also  making 
against  us.  On  our  return,  as  we  passed  the 
Helder  point  we  were  hailed  from  the  shore 
and  ordered  to  go  on  board  some  Dutch 
frigates  up  the  harbour,  when  it  fell  to  my' 
lot,  with  Lieutenants  Hanson,  Vischer, 
Maclean,  and  Hoggard,  to  go  on  hoard  the 
Valke,  Dutch  frigate,  with  the  Grenadiers  and 
two  companies  of  my  battalion. 

On  the  30th  October  we  got  away  with  the 
morning  tide,  when  shortly  after  an  officer 
came  alongside  to  inform  the  captain  that  he 
was  to  wait  and  receive  further  details  of  the 
regiment  which  were  on  board  the  Venus, 
Dutch  frigate,  which  was  found  unfit  for  sea. 
This  unfortunate  delay  was  in  all  human 
probability  the  cause  of  our  misfortunes,  as 
all  the  ships  that  sailed  this  tide  reached 
England  the  following  evening. 

The  Valke  let  go  her  anchor,  and  got  out 
Hie  ensuing  evening  tide.  All  the  next  day 
we  had.  very  fine  weather.  About  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  we  were  by  our  reckon - 
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ing  within  thirty  miles  of  Yarmouth,  and 
the  fire  on  one  of  the  lighthouses  was  ob¬ 
served  from  the  ship.  The  captain  did  not 
like  to  stand  in  for  the  harbour  at  night,  as 
he  had  no  English  pilot  or  seaman  on  board. 
Nor  had  any  of  the  Dutch  sailors  on  board 
ever  been  in  the  harbour. 

At  live  o’clock  the  next  morning,  the  1st 
of  November,  the  wind  came  round  to  the 
south-west  and  blew  us  off  the  shore  beyond 
the  Dogger  Bank.  On  the  3rd  and  5th  we 
had  very  severe  weather  indeed,  and  were  at 
this  time  not  far  from  the  coast,  of  Norway, 
apprehensive  of  a  lee  shore.  On  the  6th  of 
November  the  wind  was  fair  and  we  were 
able  to  lay  the  ship  on  her  course.  On  the 
7th  it  was  against  our  going  to  England,  but 
some  of  the  northern  ports  were  open  to  us, 
the  navigation  of  which  was  well  known  to 
Captain  Darcie,  a  naval  officer  in  the  Orange 
service  who  commanded  on  the  Texel  Island, 
and  who  with  his  wife,  an  Irish  lady  of  Cork, 
was  a  passenger  on  board.  As  our  allowance 
of  water  was  reduced  to  a  pint  a  day,  we 
entertained  serious  thoughts  of  running  into 
one  of  them.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  the 
wind  was  light  yet  favourable,  but  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  heavy  swell.  On  the  9th,  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  it  was  imagined  we 
were  about  half  way  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  coasts  abreast  of  the  Texel.  In  the 
evening  it  was  thought  we  were  about  seventy 
miles  from  Yarmouth. 

About  three  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
November  the  ship  first  struck,  about  six 
miles,  we  afterwards  found,  from  the  shore. 
I  was  wrapped  in  my  greatcoat  asleep  on  the 
floor  of  the  cabin,  and  awoke  with  the  shock. 
The  officer  of  the  watch  immediately  came 
down,  saying,  “The  ship  is  aground.”  We 
were  cn  deck  scarcely  a  moment  when  she 
struck  a  second  time,  twice  beating  her  stern 
against  the  sand.  I  went  immediately  to 
the  captain,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
orders  to  give,  and  that  I  would  endeavour  to 
get  them  carried  into  execution.  He  made 
me  no  answer  whatever.  I  then  asked  him 
if  he  knew  where  we  were.  He  said  on  the 
Leman  and  Ower,  a  sandbank  about  thirty 
miles  from  Yarmouth.  I  pointed  at  this  time 
to  a  long  dark  line  on  the  horizon,  and  in¬ 
quired  of  him  if  it  was  not  land.  He  answered 
me  that  we  were  far  enough  from  any.  A 
knowledge  of  our  situation  was  now  spread 
through  the  ship,  and  a  dreadful  confusion 
xrevailed  throughout  the  whole,  while  what 
leightened  the  general  distress  was  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  number  of  women  and  children 
on  board.  It  is  impossible  for  any  language 
to  describe  the  scene.  The  Dutchmen  gave 
themselves  entirely  up,  and  trusted  more  to 
their  prayers  than  to  their  exertions.  Indeed, 
some  of  our  British  began  to  entertain  the 
strange  idea  that  Captain  Martinius  had  be¬ 
trayed  them,  and  was  running  them  ashore 
merely  to  destroy  them,  and  in  the  paroxysms 
of  their  despair  they  were  going  to  throw 
him  overboard. 

Lieutenant  Hoggard,  who  had  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  sea  affairs,  took  our  men  down  to 
the  pumps,  and  continued  there  until  the  sea 
began  to  break  over  the  ship.  We  had 
beaten  over  one  sandbank,  and  the  first  per¬ 
son  who  perceived  it  was  Lieutenant  Hog¬ 
gard.  “  We  are  afloat  again,”  he  cried  out ; 
“my  boys,  be  steady,  and  obey  orders.”  I 
was  at  this  time  looking  over  the  side  of  the 
ship,  and  observed  a  line  of  breakers,  into 
which  the  vessel  was  drifting.  I  pointed 
them  out  to  the  captain.  He  said,  “It  is  all 
over.”  The  ship  was  very  soon  in  among 
them.  The  mainmast  now  broke  off  about 
midway,  and  in  its  fall  divided  our  long-boat. 
The  gunner  had  repeatedly  been  called  for, 
but  no  one  could  give  any  account  of  him. 
Our  guns  were  all  drawn  the  evening  before, 
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and  were  not  reloaded,  so  we  could  not  fire 
any  signal-guns  of  distress.  I  went  down  to 
the  first  lieutenant,  Dikarie,  with  one  of  our 
own  Grenadiers  (who  perished  afterwards  on 
the  shore  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Hoggard  did),  to  break  open  the 
powder-room. 

The  seas  were  breaking  over  the  ship,  and 
though  I  obtained  some  cartridges  I  could 
not  use  them.  The  water  washed  me  from  my 
hold  and  spoilt  them.  We  had  no  guns  on  the 
quarter-deck ;  I  was  forced  to  do  all  this  in 
the  waist  of  the  ship,  which  is  the  nearest 
part  to  the  water,  and  where  the  waves  came 
over  with  the  greatest  violence. 

I  went  below  now  in  the  hopes  of  finding 
one  of  the  muskets  and  pouches  which  were 
hung  up  between  decks,  and  fortunately  suc¬ 
ceeded.  I  then  placed  myself  in  the  long¬ 
boat  and  fired  about  twenty  or  thirty  rounds. 

1  afterwards  heard  on  inquiry  that  it  was 
observed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island. 

While  I  was  sitting  here  Lieutenants 
Hanson  and  Vischer  came  up  and  talked  of 
cutting  away  the  boat.  I  told  them  it  was  of 
no  service  ;  it  was  already  cut  by  the  main¬ 
mast.  The  small  boat  was  stove  in  and  over¬ 
turned  full  of  people.  Two  men,  however, 
floated  on  her,  though  full  of  water,  and  were 
the  first  on  shore. 

The  mizen-mast  now  broke  away  near  the 
top  ;  the  foremast  Avent  some  time  after  close 
by  the  board,  and  destroyed  a  great  number 
of  people  who  Avere  croAvded  on  its  shrouds. 

On  my  hearing  of  the  vessel  beginning  to 
break  up  I  Avent  to  the  forecastle,  Avhere  there 
Avere  very  feAV  people.  The  forecastle  Avas 
kept  stationary  by  the  anchors  at  the  cat’s- 
head,  and  perhaps,  from  its  form,  got  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  sand.  It  Avas  c.ftenvards  Avashed 
to  Avithin  three  hundred  yards  of  the  beach, 
and  remained  there,  Avlien  I  came  away,  con¬ 
fined  by  the  anchors. 

I  Avent  to  the  forecastle  and  laid  myself 
down  flat  to  shelter  myself  from  the  seas,  and 
Avas  here  a  spectator  of  the  fate  of  my  com¬ 
panions.  The  masts  Avere  lying  to  leeward, 
entangled  by  their  rigging  and  covered  Avith 
people.  With  a  dreadful  crash  I  savv  the 
quarter-deck  divide  into  three.  The  larboard 
piece  first  gave  Avay,  covered  Avith  people,  and 
floated  gradually  off.  It  received  a  sudden 
check  from  the  shrouds  with  which  it  Avas 
entangled  and  shook  off  the  greater  part  of 
those  on  it  as  it  Avas  brought  back  close  to  the 
ship.  The  AAraves  breaking  over  beat  oft'  the 
remainder. 

The  captain  and  Lieutenant  Hanson  AA^ere 
standing  just,  on  the  edge  Avhere  the  larboard 
piece  divided,  and  Avhen  the  next  sea  came 
it  carried  them  aAvay.  The  after  part  of  the 
starboard  next  gaA’e  Avay.  Out  of  all  the 
people  Avho  Airere  on  it  only  ten  Avere  saved. 
What  became  of  the  other  part  of  the  quarter- 
deck  I  knoAv  not.  I  remained  with  a  few 
others  on  the  forecastle,  but  the  greater  part, 
thinking  themselves  safer  on  the  boAvsprit, 
got  out  on  it,  when  shortly  after  the  fore¬ 
castle,  falling  on  its  broadside,  destroyed 
them.  I  was  noAV,  Avith  only  four  or  five 
others,  adhering  to  the  last  portion  of  the 
vessel,  Avhich  remained  Avhere  she  struck.  At 
this  time  there  Avas  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
a  great  number  of  fragments  and  people 
floating  to  the  leeAvard. 

As  the  forecastle  had  turned  over  I  found  it 
impracticable  to  stay  any  longer  in  my  present 
position.  I  took  therefore  advantage  of  a 
large  piece  of  the  Avreck  that  had  given  Avay 
near  me  to  get  upon  it,  but  this  I  found,  to  my 
great  disappointment,  A\ras  entangled  in  the 
cordage.  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to 
quit  it  Avhen  a  sea  carried  me  from  it.  I  sAvam 
iioav  for  a  piece  that  Avas  occupied  by  tAvo 
Dutchmen.  In  the  act  of  SAvimming  I  was 
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seized  by  the  leg  by  a  drowning  man.  I  for¬ 
tunately  reached  a  piece  of  the  wreck  and 
held  on.  The  more  I  endeavoured  to  disen¬ 
gage  myself  from  the  drowning  man  the 
faster  he  grasped  me.  I  therefore  remained 
as  quiet  as  possible  till  nature  was  exhausted, 
and  I  felt  no  more  of  him,  but  in  this  encoun¬ 
ter  I  received  some  severe  bruises. 

On  this  piece  was  a  ring-bolt  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Dutch.  I  requested  them  to 
let  me  pass  my  handkerchief  through  it,  and 
by  this  means  obtained  a  convenient  holdfast. 
No  sooner  was  this  arrangement  made  than 
all  three  of  us  were  threatened  with  imme¬ 
diate  destruction.  The  foremast  was  floating 
alongside,  and  every  sea  we  expected  would 
bring  it  on  us.  Receiving  a  blow  from  it,  I 
determined  to  get  out  of  its  way,  and  swam  to 
another  piece ;  but  it  was  a  fragment  very 
inconveniently  shaped.  It  frequently  turned 
round  and  got  me  under  it. 

I  quitted  this  unfriendly  piece  and  hit  on 
one  that  was  large  and  convenient.  I  got  on 
to  it,  but  the  difficulty  was  how  to  keep  my¬ 
self  there.  My  handkerchief  was  left  with 
my  two  Dutch  companions  ;  my  left  hand 
was  disabled.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  my  position  among 
the  breakers.  There  was  a  very  heavy  sea 
on  ;  it  had  not  subsided  after  the  late  gales. 
I  fortunately  recollected  my  braces.  With 
these  I  lashed  myself  on,  fastening  them 
through  the  seams  of  the  wreck.  Shortly 
afterwards  it  passed  all  the ,  breakers  and 
came  into  smooth  water.  Here  I  floated  till 
the  fragment  grounded  in  about  the  depth  of 
two  feet  of  water. 

Quitting  the  wreck  and  resting  myself  on 
the  sand,  the  thought  that  occurred  to  me  was 
that  I  was  on  a  sandbank  which  the  tide  had 
left  dry.  The  last  conversation  I  had  with 
Captain  Martinius  strengthened  the  idea.  No 
one  was  in  sight.  All,  I  conceived,  were 
buried  in  the  waves,  and  my  imagination 
suggested  that  in  another  tide  I  should  par¬ 
take  of  the  fate  of  my  companions.  My 
limbs  were  benumbed  ;  to  recover  circulation 
Iran  on  the  sands.  Feeling  something  under 
my  feet  I  thought  it  to  be  seaweed,  but  the 
daylight  increasing  I  found  it  to  be  rushes. 

I  now  flattered  myself  I  was  in  England, 
and  as  I  advanced  on  the  sands  I  perceived 
the  track  of  a  waggon.  Following  its  direc¬ 
tion  I  came  across  my  two  Dutch  companions 
(with  whom  I  had  shared  the  advantage  of 
the  ring-bolt)  supported  by  three  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  I  accosted  them  in  English,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  natives  answering  me  in 
Dutch.  From  them  I  learned  that  I  was  in 
Ameland,  not  England. 

My  helmet  had  been  washed  away,  and  one 
of  the  natives  good-naturedly  took  his  hat 
from  his  own  head  and  put  it  on  mine.  They 
conducted  us  about  two  miles  to, an  inn.  On 
getting  to  the  inn  and  entering  the  room  I 
went  to  the  window-seat  as  the  first  resting- 
place.  Here  1  remained  absorbed  in  a  variety 
of  ideas  and  recollections  until  my  attention 
was  called  by  the  conversation  of  the  soldiers 
recognising  each  other  and  inquiring  who  else 
was  saved.  Among  these  was  my  own  ser¬ 
vant.  On  hearing  of  so  few,  one  said,  “All 
our  poor  officers  are  gone.  ”  ■  ‘  And  my  master 
too,”  said  my  servant.  I  rose  up  with  the 
Dutch  hat  on  and  a  greatcoat,  and  made 
myself  known  and  shook  hands  with  them. 
I  told  them  I  would  remain  with  them  and 
see  them  all  safe  in  England. 

From  them  I  learned  that  Lieut.  Hoggard 
was,  with  about  eight  others,  on  the  mainmast. 
'When  it  first  struck  the  sand  he  perceived  it, 
and  shook  hands  with  his  companions  and 
said,  “  Thank  God,  my  brave  lads,  you  are 
once  more  in  safety.”  They  waited  about 
live  minutes  till  they  should  be  thrown  far¬ 
ther  up,  when  all  except  Lieutenant  Hoggard 
quitted  the  wreck.  Some  of  our  regiment, 
perceiving  he  did  not  follow  them,  waded 
back  and  laid  hold  of  him,  but  all  their 
strength  and  persuasion  could  not  force  him 
away  from  tlie  wreck.  He  was  delirious  and 
talked  in  a  very  incoherent  manner.  The 


poor  fellows  who  had  befriended  him  began 
now  to  be  exhausted  and  were  obliged  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Indeed  one  of  them, 
the  moment  he  reached  the  shore,  was  seized 
in  the  same  way  and  remained  delirious  all 
that  day  and  part  of  the  next. 

On  the  mast  on  which  Lieutenant  Hoggard 
was  floated  on  shore  a  dog  also  got  and 
reached  the  land.  The  dog  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  Major  James  MacKenzie,  but  lat¬ 
terly  always  lived  with  a  private  of  the  name 
of  Wingfield.  The  animal  never  would  leave 
the  beach,  up  and  down  which  it  used  to 
walk  howling,  but  when  disturbed,  or  it  was 
attempted  to  be  caught,  used  to  run  among 
the  sandhills.  Every  exertion  that  was 
made  by  the  survivors  to  make  him  follow 
them  or  to  catch  him  was  ineffectual,  and 
the  dog  remained  there  when  we  left  the 
island. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  with  what 
kindness  and  humanity  the  inhabitants  of 
Ameland  received  us.  They  had  hoisted  the 
orange  flag,  and  all  communication  with  the 
continent  was  cut  off.  They  treated  us, 
therefore,  as  friends,  and  furnished  us  with 
clothes  (for  many  of  our  men  had  stripped) 
and  everything  we  wanted,  and  would  not 
allow  us  to  pay  for  any  of  our  provisions. 

The  president  of  the  island  came  to  us 
about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  assured 
us  that  we  should  be  taken  every  possible 
care  of  and  sent  back  to  the  Helder.  I  had 
the  bodies  of  Lieutenants  Maclean  and  Hog¬ 
gard,  those  of  the  only  officers  washed  up, 
brought  to  the  inn  and  cofiins  prepared  for 
them,  and  the  president  had  them  interred  in 
his  own  burying-ground  in  the  village  of 
Holm.  My  own  disabled  state  deprived  me 
of  the  satisfaction  of  attending  them  to  the 
grave.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  others 
were  buried  in  a  grave  in  a  corner  of  the 
churchyard  with  as  much  decency  as  circum¬ 
stances  would  admit. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  our  misfor¬ 
tunes  I  am  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion. 
One  day  I  remarked  to  Captain  Martinius 
that  they  had  no  log-line  on  board.  He  said 
they  sometimes  carried  one  and  sometimes 
did  not,  and  that  the  Dutch  could  determine 
pretty  exactly  without  it.  A  copy  of  the 
log-book,  with  the  charts,  etc.,  was  always  on 
the  table  in  the  cabin.  Captain  Darcie 
assisted  in  revising  the  day’s  work.  Mr. 
Vogel,  the  second  lieutenant,  appeared  a 
very  experienced  seaman,  and  with  Captain 
Darcie  had  been  twenty  years  at  sea.  The 
Valke,  though  a  ship  thirty  years  old,  as 
they  informed  me,  in  the  severe  weather  of 
the  3rd  and  5th  made  not  much  water.  On 
the.  night  of  the  3rd  a  heavy  sea  passed  over 
the  quarter-deck  and  struck  the  crotchet 
guard.  Captains  Darcie  and  Martinius  were 
on  deck,  and  next  morning  they  informed 
me  of  the  great  danger  we  had  been  in. 
Whenever  the  weather  was  severe  they  kept 
watch.  We  had  ourselves  great  confidence 
in  Captain  Martinius.  His  behaviour  was 
attentive,  and  never  during  the  voyage  did 
he  make  an  improper  use  of  liquor.  My 
brother  officers  and  myself  had  agreed  to 
present  him  with  a  naval  sword  and  epaulets 
as  a  token  of  his  gentlemanly  behaviour 
towards  us.  We  came  to  this  resolution 
when  we  were  anticipating  the  pleasure  of 
being  in  England  next  day. 

We  were  obliged  to  wait  a  week  in  the 
island  to  recover  ourselves.  Some  of  the 
men  were  in  fevers.  I  hired  a  fishing-boat 
to  take  us  to  the  Helder,  and  agreed  with  a 
Dutch  surgeon  to  accompany  us,  as  many  of 
us  stood  in  need  of  medical  assistance.  The 
inhabitants  conveyed  us  to  the  shore  in 
waggons  to  embark  us,  and  furnished  us  with 
1201b.  of  beef  for  our  use  on  the  passage. 
Copies  of  the  agreement  drawn  up  by  the 
president  of  the  island  I  delivered  to  General 
Sir  James  Pullney  at  the  Helder  on  our 
return.  The  islanders  were  well  affected  to 
the  House  of  Orange,  and  there  were  not 
a  hundred  patriots  in  the  island.  There  was  | 
only  one  gun  mounted,  as  I  was  informed,  in  1 


the  place,  and  that  was  on  the  part  opposite 
Schelling,  near  the  spot  where  we  were 
wrecked. 

When  I  took  my  leave  of  the  president  I 
thanked  him  for  his  humanity  to  myself  and 
my  men.  He  then  requested  me  to  represent 
to  our  Government  how  thankful  the  in¬ 
habitants  would  be  to  have  their  fishing- 
boats  protected.  I  feel  myself  obliged  to> 
H.R.H.  the  commander-in-chief  for  the  indul¬ 
gence  he  has  been  pleased  to  grant  me  by  a 
leave  of  absence,  and  if  upon  the  perusal  of 
the  above  narrative  any  questions  may  arise., 
I  will  obey  his  commands  as  far  as  my  recol¬ 
lection  will  serve. 

The  number  of  souls  on  board  the  Valke 
frigate : 


Lost  23rd  Regiment  . 262 

Women  and  children .  25 

Dutch  seamen  . 120 

Dutch  women  and  children  12 
Captain  Darcie  and  wife  ...  2 

421  lost. 

Onlyone  officer  23rd  Regiment  saved. 

English  soldiers .  19 

Dutch  seamen  .  5 


25  saved 
=  446. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 


“Portsmouth,  20th  November,  1799. 

“  Dear  Father, — I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
of  my  safe  arrival  here,  which  took  place  this 
morning.  I  am  last  from  the  Texel  in  the 
Feller  gun  brig,  and  sailed  from  thence  last 
Sunday.  I  have  had  a  charming  passage, 
very  different  from  our  first  essay  to  get  to 
old  England. 

.“In  the  Valke  there  were  the  Grenadiers 
and  parties  of  nearly  every  other  company 
except  the  light.  During  all  the  time  we 
were  beating  about  the  North  Sea  we  had 
very  terrible  weather.  When  imagining  our¬ 
selves  close  to  Yarmouth  about  three  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th  November,  the 
ship  struck  on  the  Island  of  Ameland.  All 
except  nineteen  of  our  regiment  and  myself, 
and  of  the  Dutch  seamen  five,  perished. 
Twenty-five  saved  out  of  nearly  five  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children  on  board.  I  hope 
no  intimation  reached  you  of  the  loss  of  the 
ship  in  consequence  of  our  not  being  heard 
of  for  so  long  a  time. 

“  I  stuck  by  the  forecastle  till  it  was  tum¬ 
bled  over  on  me.  At  this  time  every  other 
part  of  the  vessel  was  broken  in  pieces,  which 
either  sank  or  drifted  away.  I  got  on  another 
piece  of  the  wreck,  which  I  found  to  be  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  rigging,  and  was  washed  from 
that  and  several  other  pieces.  At  last  I  got 
on  a  good  one  and  lashed  myself  on  and  was 
floated  on  shore  just  at  daylight. 

‘ 1 1  was  the  only  person  saved  out  of  the 
cabin.  Lieutenants  Hanson,  Maclean,  and 
Hoggard  perished. 

“My  left  hand  is  not  yet  well,  having  the 
flesh  and  nails  carried  away  from  the  first 
joints  of  the  two  first  lingers,  but  the  bones 
are  not  hurt.  My  left  knee  was  very  much 
bruised.  My  left'  eye  is  still  very  weak  and 
bloodshot  with  the  difficulties  I  experienced 
in  saving  my  life.  I  had  a  passage  given  me 
in  the  Rossylite  frigate,  thirty-two  guns,  and 
accordingly  met  the  few  survivors  on  board 
her,  but  afterwards  went  to  pay  the  hire  of  a 
vessel  from  Ameland,  by  which  means  I  lost 
my  passage,  and  my  party  is  gone  to  Y  ar- 
mouth. 

“  Excuse  a  tavern  pen.  Direct  London. 

“  The  hire  of  the  fishing-boat,  130  guilders. 
English  money,  £10  16s.  8d. 

“  The  surgeon,  for  Ms  attendance  on  the 
men  and  coins  down  the  Helder,  80  guilders, 
£6  13s.  4d.  *  *  *  *  * 

“S.  H.  G.” 
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HOIEST  HAREY. 


•  By  Ascott  R.  Hope, 

Author  of  “Bobby  Bounce,"  “Miss  Molly  Mich  Mach etc.,  etd. 


DO  not.  mean  that  my  friend 
ever  bore  this  nickname 
among  his  schoolfellows, 
because  nicknames, 
more’s  the  pity,  have  a 
knack  of  being  uncom¬ 
plimentary  ;  yet  if  ever  a 
boy  deserved  such  an 
honourable  epithet  it  was 
Harry.  You  had  only  to  look  at  that  frank 
open  face  to  guess  that  he  was  “  as  honest  as 
the  skin  between  his  brows.”  There  are 
some  faces,  to  be  sure,  which  deceive  us  sur¬ 
prisingly  in  this  respect ;  but  when  you  came 
to  know  Harry  you  soon  found  that  the  very 
idea  of  deceit  seemed  foreign  to  his  nature. 
I  shall  never  forget  how  I  once  proposed  to 
him  to  back  me  up  in  one  of  those  customary 
fibs  by  which  schoolboys,  even  though  they 
may  make  a  great  point  of  their  honour, 
sometimes  think  no  shame  to  gain  an  hour 
of  idleness  or  to  escape  a  stroke  of  punish¬ 
ment  ;  and  how  at  first  he  could  hardly 
understand  me,  and  how  as  soon  as  he  saw 
what  I  would  be  at,  he  burst  out  in  genuine 
amazement, 

“But"  you  wouldn’t  have  me  tell  a  lie 
about  it !  ” 

That  blunt  rebuke  I  took  more  to  heart 
than  any  of  the  stripes  and  scoldings  which 
fell  to  one’s  share  in  those  thoughtless  days. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Harry’s  un¬ 
conscious  example  raised  the  standard  of 
truth  among  us  all.  He  was  a  sort  of  fellow 
to  be  a  favourite  with  other  boys,  a  race  not 
sparing  in  their  contempt  of  cowardice,  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  most  lying.  Still  there 
were  occasions  when  Harry’s  regard  for 
veracity  became  considered  a  somewhat  in¬ 
convenient  virtue.  We  had  no  mind  to  be 
righteous  overmuch.  “  I  give  him  joy  that’s 
awkward  at  a  lie,”  says  the  poet,  but  school¬ 
boys  are  sometimes  tempted  to  reverse  this 
maxim. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  brutal  discip¬ 
line  and  unsympathetic  despotism,  indeed, 
the  tremblers  under  the  rod  seem  to  have 
judged  anything  fair  which  helped  them  to 
cheat  their  tyrants,  so  long  as  they  stood 
staunchly  by  the  cause  of  their  companions. 
But  now  that  masters  appeal  more  to  the 
conscience  and  less  to  the  skin,  the  pupils,  I 
think,  commonly  come  forward  to  meet 
them  on  the  ground  of  mutual  goodwill.  In 
my  recollection  the  code  of  schoolboy  honour 
has  changed  greatly  for  the  better,  and  I 
hope  to  see  a  day  when  every  decent  youngster 
will  blush  to  pass  off  the  smallest  shade  of 
untruth,  even  upon  those  Samaritans  who 
have  the  ungrateful  task  of  keeping  his  nose 
to  the  mental  grindstone. 

*  See  Vol.  VIII.  of  the  B.O.P.  for  these  sketches. 


I  am  writing,  however,  of  a  school  where 
this  reform  was  still  somewhat  incomplete, 
and  where  it  might  well  happen  that  a  boy 
had  to  choose  between  doing  what  he  thought 
wrong  and  earning,  the  opprobrium  of  a 
traitor  to  his  fellows.  One  scene  comes 
clearly  back  to  me,  in  which  Harry  found 
himself  hard  put  to  if  on  the  horns  of  such  a 
dilemma. 

It  was  a  wet  afternoon,  and  some  of  us  had 
made  our  way  into  the  class-room  ten  minutes 
or  so  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Greig,  our. 
mathematical  master.  Then  to  pass  the 
time,  what  must  Reece  do,  the  wag  of  the 
class,  but  proceed  to  execute  in  chalk  on  the 
blackboard  an  absurd  caricature  of  “  Old 
Greig,”  with  his  long  nose,  his  spectacles,  his 
bushy  whiskers,  all  as  large  as  life,  and  in 
fact  a  great  deal  larger.  Reece  was  clever  at 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  with  a  few  bold  strokes 
succeeded  in  so  hitting  off  the  master’s  rather 
ludicrous  features  that  there  could  be  no 
mistake  as  to  who  was  meant.  Absorbed  in 
admiration  of  this  work  of  art,  none  of  us  had 
heeded  how  the  minutes  went,  till  another 
knot  of  young  mathematicians,  bursting  in 
wet  and  muddy  from  the  outside,  gave  notice 
that  Mr.  Greig  was  at  hand,  and  that  it  was 
high  time  to  have  done  with  our  fooling. 

■  “  Where’s  the  duster?”  exclaimed  Reece, 
in  confusion,  since  he  must  needs  make  all 
haste  to  wipe  out  his  compromising  perform¬ 
ance.  Alas  !  certain  other  idle  hands  had 
carried  off'  the  duster  and  were  playing  catches 
with  it  rolled  up  into  a  ball  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room. 

This  useful  article  not  being  immediately 
forthcoming,  Reece  was  for  making  a  dash 
at  the  blackboard  with  his  sleeve,  but  too 
late  to  do  more  than  smudge  out  one  comer 
of  that  unlucky  design.  Mr.  Greig  already 
stood  in  the  doorway,  commanding  with 
stentorian  tones, 

1  ‘  Seats  this  moment !  Do  you  hear  me, 
boys  ?  ” 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  scuttle  off 
to  our  desks  as  he  strode  majestically  up 
the  room  and  took  his  place  right  before 
that  blackboard,  with  the  portrait  staring  at 
us  from  behind  the  back  of  the  original. 
As  yet  he  had  not  cast  his  spectacles  upon 
it ;  hut  sooner  or  later  he  must  turn  round — - 
and  then  !  Reece  began  to  think  that  for 
once  his  clever  fingers  had  served  him  an  ill 
trick. 

No  sooner  had  the  bustle  of  taking  places 
subsided  a  little  than  a  titter  broke  out  and 
rolled  along  the  desks  like  file-firing,  which 
caused  our  master  to  proclaim  silence  in  his 
sternest  tones.  He  could  not  make  out  what 
was  tickling  us  so  much,  why  some  boys 
nudged  their  neighbours,  why  others  stuffed 
their  handkerchiefs  into  their  mouths  and 
grew  red  in  the  face  from  the  exertion  to  con¬ 
trol  themselves  becomingly,  or  why  all  eyes 
were  turned  in  his  direction. 

“Silence!”  repeated  he,  thumping  vehe¬ 
mently  with  a  pointer,  and  trying  to  overawe 
his  giggling  flock  by  a  solemn  frown,  which 
gave  him  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  cari¬ 
cature  than  ever,  so  that  half  a  dozen  of  us 
burst  outright  into  a  guffaw.  Mr.  Greig 
grew  seriously  angry. 

“  If  this  foolery  is  not  brought  to  an  end 
at  once  I  will  keep  in  the  whole  class,”  he 
cried. 

With  such  a  threat  hanging  over  us,  we 
made  a  great  effort  at  composing  ourselves, 
casting  down  our  restless  eyes  so  as  not  to 
have  them  drawn  to  the  blackboard.  Still, 
from  time  to  time  our  risibility  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  afresh,  while  we  sat  in 
an  agony  of  suppressed  excitement,  awaiting 
the  moment  when  Mr.  Greig  should  discover 


the  cause  of  it,  as  every  moment  he  seemed 
on  the  point  of  doing.  He  kept  casting 
glances  of  puzzled  suspicion  in  front  of  him, 
on  each  side,  everywhere  but  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  could  see  him  feeling  his 
buttons  and  wiping  his  face  with  his  hand¬ 
kerchief,  as  if  to  make  sure  there  was  nothing- 
wrong  there  to  amuse  us — perhaps  a  smut  on 
his  nose  or  a  splash  of  mud  on  his  shirtfront. 

Instead  of  going  to  work  at  once  with  a- 
proposition  of  Euclid  as  usual,  he  began  that 
day  by  examining  us  in  the  definitions, 
which  of  course  prolonged  our  ordeal,  for  it 
kept  him  sitting  in  his  desk  with  his  back  to 
tire  blackboard.  Thus,  presently  he  called 
me  up  and  asked  me  to  define  a  parallelo¬ 
gram. 

“A  parallel — el — el,”  I  began,  but  fairly 
choked,  and  broke  down  in  a  helpless  stutter. 

“  Look  straight  at  me,  sir  !  Don’t  mumble 
as  if  it  were  a  secret  between  you  and  the 
floor.” 

So  I  had  to  look  up  ;  then,  as  my  eye  once 
more  fell  on  the  caricature  over  Mr.  Greig’s 
unconscious  head,  for  the  life  of  me  I  could 
not  help  exploding.  My  example  set  off 
others  like  a  hair-trigger ;  and,  in  spite  of 
our  master’s  wrathful  displeasure,  there  was- 
a  general  roar,  loud,  long,  and  the  heartier 
from  its  having  been  pent  up  till  now.  A 
threatening  prospect  of  all  the  tortures  of  the 
Inquisition  could  not  have  silenced  us  at  that 
moment.  Our  merriment  broke  loose  like  an 
avalanche,  gathering  strength  as  it  went ;  and 
as  with  noisy  roosters  at  a  poultry  show,  one 
fit  of  cackling  and  crowing  had  no  sooner 
begun  to  spend  itself  than  another  was  raised 
to  provoke  fresh  inextinguishable  outbursts 
on  every  hand. 

For  a  minute  or  two  Mr.  Greig’s  voice  was- 
drowned  in  the  din,  as  he  sprang  from  his  seat, 
and  noticing  how  our  eyes  were  all  directed 
one  way,  at  length  he  turned  round,  saw 
what  was  on  the  blackboard,  and  started  im> 
astonishment  and  ruffled  indignation.  Reece 
afterwards  asserted  that  he  jumped  two  feet 
into  the  air ;  but  Reece  could  hardly  have 
been  a  calm  observer  at  this  point.  If  he 
had  any  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  subject  of 
the  picture,  our  redoubled  laughter  must 
have  told  him  the  truth. 

Now  if  I  had  been  Mr.  Greig,  I  think  I 
should  have  passed  over  the  matter  good- 
humouredly,  pretended  not  to  recognise  the 
caricature,  at  all  events  wiped  it  off'  and  said 
no  more  about  it.  But  if  I  had  been  Mr. 
Greig,  indeed,  I  might  also  have  failed  for 
self-possession  to  take  such  a  sensible  view. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  about  his  having 
thoroughly  lost  his  temper ;  and  our  mirth 
soon  sobered  down  when  we  saw  how  angry 
he  was.  Red  as  a  turkey  cock  and  bellowing 
like  a  bull,  he  stormed  over  the  insult  which, 
he  declared,  had  been  purposely  offered  him, 
and  denounced  dreadful  vengeance  on  the 
head  of  the  audacious  artist. 

“  Stand  up,  the  boy  who  did  it !  Let  him 
confess  this  moment,  or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  him  in  the  end !  ”  he  thundered,  and 
seemed  ready  to  make  an  onslaught  forth¬ 
with  on  the  revealed  culprit. 

Nobody,  however,  responded  to  this  invita¬ 
tion.  Some  of  us  looked  slily  at  Reece,  but 
he  never  moved,  being  effectually  cowed  by 
the  storm  his  ill-timed  handiwork  had  called 
forth. 

“  I  am  determined  to  know — I  will  not  let 
him  escape  !  ”  raged  Mr.  Greig.  “  Every  boy 
here  must  answer  me,  one  by  one  ;  and  if  you 
persist  in  refusing  to  confess,  I  will  put  the 
whole  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  head  mas¬ 
ter.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  ?  ” 
he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  boy  nearest 
him. 


Taking  a  mean  advantage. 
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“No,  sir,”  was  the  sniggering  answer — a 
truthful  one,  for  this  fellow  had  come  into 
the  room  after  the  master. 

“And  you?”  He  turned  next  to  Reece, 
and  those  of  us  in  the  secret  were  all  ears  to 
hear  what  he  would  say. 

“  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  one  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s,  boys,  sir,”  said  Reece,  trying  to  look 
unconcerned.  Mr.  Wilson’s  class  was  the 
one  which  had  occupied  the  room  last  before 
us. 

We  were  a  little  astonished  at  his  coolness.  I 
have  known  indignant  exclamations  of  “Oh  !” 
uttered  when  an  unpopular  fellow  gave  such 
a  shuffling  reply  ;  but  schoolboy  morality  is, 
I  fear,  much  a  matter  of  moods  and  circum¬ 
stances,  and  this  time  we  all  held  our  tongues. 
I,  for  one,  was  prepared  to  back  Reece  up  in 
not  betraying  him.  We  held  indeed  that  the 
master  had  no  business  to  put  such  sweeping 
questions,  as  Mr.  Greig  would  hardly  have 
done  if  he  had  not  been  in  such  a  rage. 

“Don’t  try  to  put  the  blame  on  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  boys.  You  must  know,  and  you  must 
tell  me.  Stand  up,  next  boy  !  ” 

It  was  Harry  whose  turn  now  came  to  be 
interrogated,  sorely  at  a  loss  when  the 
master  peremptorily  demanded  of  him,  “Do 
you  know  who  did  this  ?  ”  Harry  knew 
very  well  ;  he  had  laughed  among  the  rest 
at  Reece’s  work,  and  had  been  scarcely  able 
to  keep  his  countenance  ever  since  Mr. 
Greig  came  into  the  room.  Now  he  stood 
dumb  and  confused,  wanting  even  presence 
of  mind  to  take  refuge  in  the  conventional 
“I  would  rather  not  say,  sir,”  yet  un¬ 
willing  to  get  out  of  it  by  telling  a  distinct 
lie.  His  distress  was  evident,  and  the  master 
misinterpreted  that  awkward  silence  of  his  ; 
indeed,  it  was  so  unusual  to  see  Harry  with 
downcast  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  that  Mr. 
Greig  might  well  be  not  alone  in  jumping  to 
a  false  conclusion. 

“lain  glad  to  find  you  at  least  ashamed 
of  yourself,”  he  cried,  passionately,  and  made 
a  step  forwards  as  if  to  strike  the  boy  ;  but 
he  only  dragged  him  on  to  the  floor,  made  him 
take  the  duster  and  wipe  out  the  obnoxious 
caricature.  Then,  putting  a  check  on  his 
feelings,  he  said,  coldly, 

“Very  well” — his  favourite  phrase  when 
things  were  very  ill — “you  will  speak  to  me 
about  this  after  school.  Not  another  word 
for  the  present.” 

We  were  all  concerned  for  Harry,  whether 
or  no  we  knew  how  the  case  really  stood. 
Those  who  did  looked  curiously  at  Reece, 
but  he  made  no  sign.  I  little  envied  his 
feelings  during  the  rest  of  the  lesson  hour, 
which  must  have  seemed  a  very  long  one  to 
him.  When  it  was  over,  and  we  had  to 
leave  Harry  alone  with  the  offended  peda¬ 
gogue,  the  rest  of  us  hung  about  the  door, 
eager  to  know  what  would  happen  to  him. 
Of  one  thing  we  were  sure — that  he  would 
not  “tell,”  even  though  then  he  might  have 
to  take  the  punishment  himself. 

But  of  course  it  was  not  allowed  to  come  V 
that.  Moved  by  fear  of  public  opinion,  if 
not  by  his  own  conscience,  it  behoved  Reece 
to  confess  before  more  mischief  befell.  Hav¬ 
ing  taken  hurried  counsel  with  one  or  two 
friends,  he  returned  into  the  class-room  to 
get  over  this  uncomfortable  business  in  pri¬ 
vate.  After  all,  lie  came  through  with  it 
better  than  would  be  expected.  Mr.  Greig 
was  one  of  those  people  who  fly  out  into  a 
passion  very  readily,  then  all  the  sooner 
become  placable  again.  Either  because  he 
felt  ashamed  of  his  fit  of  temper,  or  because 


he  was  so  pleased  with  Harry’s  scrupulous 
sense  of  honour,  he  let  Reece  off  with  a  lec¬ 
ture  for  the  caricature  and  all.  Nor  did  his 
clemency  turn  out  ill,  for  I  believe  that  was 
the  last  time  in  our  class  any  boy  told  the 
master  a  lie  without  taking  shame  to  himself. 

Soon  afterwards  we  had  a  dispute  with 
this  same  Mr.  Greig  about  a  lesson  which,  by 
heedlessness,  no  doubt,  he  had  given  out 
shorter  than  our  usual  tale  of  work.  He 
would  have  it  at  first  that  we  were  all  in 
league  to  deceive  him  ;  he  was  always  in¬ 
clined  to  be  so  suspicious  with  or  without 
reason.  But  this  time,  before  going  on  to 
storm  in  his  frequent  fashion,  he  called  up 
Harry,  and  asked  him  if  it  were  as  the  rest  of 
us  asserted  about  the  lesson. 

“  Then  if  you  tell  me  so,  that  is  enough,” 
said  Mr.  Greig;  “I  must  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  I  know  I  can  take  your  word  for  it  ” — 
a  compliment  which  Harry  certainly  de¬ 
served,  but  he  blushed  and  looked  very  un¬ 
comfortable  under  it.  He  did  not  like  to  be 
praised  for  what  seemed  to  him  quite  a  matter 
of  course. 

There  was  another  scruple  in  which  Harry 
set  us  a  good  example — he  never  would  use 
cribs,  as  some  of  us  were  lazy  enough  to  do. 
He  considered  himself  on  honour  not  to  get 
up  his  lessons  in  this  slovenly  manner,  and 
his  way  of  looking  at  the  question  so  far 
commended  itself  to  me  for  one,  that  in  order 
to  keep  myself  out  of  temptation  I  gave  up  to 
our  master  a  prose  translation  of  Virgil  with 
which  I  had  provided  myself  and  asked  him 
to  lock  it  away  so  long  as  we  should  be  “  in  ” 
that  book.  I  fear  I  must  have  wanted  to 
make  a  parade  of  my  brand-new  honesty. 

“You  are  a  great  deal  too  straitlaced,”  was 
Reece’s  opinion.  “  What  is  a  crib,  after  all, 
but  continuous  notes  ?  and  why  shouldn’t  I 
use  it  as  well  as  a  dictionary  ?  ” 

“That’s  all  bosh!”  said  Harry,  in  his 
downright  way.  “You  know  very  well  you 
wouldn’t  like  to  be  caught  at  it.” 

“Ah,  but  I  shall  take  care  not  to  be  caught 
at  it !  ”  laughed  Reece. 

He  did  not  laugh  a  few  days  later,  though, 
when  our  class  was-  put  on  its  p’s  and  q’s 
to  find  the  strict  head  master  come  to  take  its 
Xenophon  himself,  as  he  would  do  every  now 
and  again  in  all  parts  of  the  school.  Reece, 
as  usual,  had  given  very  little  care  to  pre¬ 
paring  the  lesson,  so  he  congratulated  himself 
on  having  his  crib  about  him,  which  he 
brought  out  on  the  sly,  and  had  just  time  to 
learn  the  English  off  by  heart,  after  a  fashion, 
before  we  were  called  up.  Presently  who 
should  be  put  on  but  Reece,  then  we  were  all 
amazed  at  the  ready  style  in  which  he 
plunged  into  the  task  of  construing.  But 
soon  the  top  boys  began  to  stare  and  smile, 
for  they  perceived  what  all  of  us  did  not — 
that  he  had  gone  on  at  the  wrong  place! 

I  saw  a  cut  the  other  day  in  a  German 
comic  paper  where  an  obsequious  tutor  is 
’•epresented  as  standing  before  a  young  prince 
vvho  sits  lolling  in  an  easy-chair  with  his  legs 
stretched  out  by  the  fire.  “  Will  your  high¬ 
ness  graciously  give  the  date  of  the  first 
crusade  ?  ”  asks  the  instructor,  with  respect¬ 
ful  mien.  “  1520,”  yawns  the  exalted  pupil. 
“The  number,  your  Serene  Transparency, 
is  excellent  in  itself,  but  does  not  serve  the 
present  purpose,”  answers  the  courtly  tutor, 
or  to  that  effect.  So  it  was  with  Reece’s 
translating  of  Xenophon.  The  English, 
which  he  stood  spinning  off  by  rote,  belonged 
by  rights  to  the  Greek  sentence  after  that  he 
had  read  glibly  over  to  begin  with. 


The  Doctor  said  nothing,  looking  unutter¬ 
able  things  all  the  same,  but  let  Reece  go  on 
swimmingly  for  a  few  lines,  till  the  boy  him¬ 
self  grew  suspicious  of  the  boding  silence 
that  received  his  fluent  delivery.  He  faltered, 
stole  an  uneasy  glance  at  the  master’s  face,, 
saw  us  grinning,  and  turned  very  red. 

“Stop  behind,”  said  the  Doctor,  in  his. 
driest  voice.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
who  never  demeaned  himself  by  getting  into, 
a  passion  like  Mr.  Greig  ;  but  well  we  knew 
how  far  more  pregnant  with  direful  conse¬ 
quences  was  his  laconic  displeasure  ;  and 
well  might  Reece  shrink  and  cower  down  on 
his  seat  in  sore  dismay.  His  interview  with 
the  Doctor  would  be  no  laughing  matter. 

You  are  not  to  understand  that  because 
Harry  would  not  crib  his  lessons  he  was  one 
of  those  smart  fellows  to  whom  Latin  and 
Greek  seem  to  come  almost  as  easy  as  eating 
apples  or  reading  stories.  On  the  contrary, 
like  many  other  hearty  boys,  he  hated  lesson- 
books,  and  deserved  all  the  more  credit  for 
tackling  to  them  manfully  as  a  disagreeable- 
duty.  He  had  one  powerful  stimulus  urging 
him  to  work.  His  heart  was  set  on  going  to- 
a  great  public  school  at  which  his  father 
before  him  had  been  educated.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  this  ambition,  whereas  in  his 
father’s  time  a  public  school  boy  could  be 
almost  as  idle  and  ignorant  as  he  pleased,  so 
long  as  he  did  not  much  mind  getting  flogged 
now  and  then,  our  Harry  was  born  into  the 
days  when  examinations  began  to  east  their 
sobering  shade  over  the  spirits  of  British, 
youth.  An  entrance  examination  had  re¬ 
cently  been  established  at  this  school,  not 
indeed  a  very  severe  one  as  yet,  but  such  an 
ordeal  as  Harry  feared  might  shut  on  him 
the  gates  of  his  scholastic  paradise,  of  which 
I  will  only  say  that  it  is  neither  Eton  nor 
Harrow,  but  a  venerable  foundation  that 
boasts  itself  inferior  to  neither  of  these. 

He  worked  his  best  in  our  class,  and  in  due 
time  presented  himself  for  the  test,  with  but: 
little  hope  of  success,  as  cleverer  schoolfellows 
had  already  failed  in  the  same  attempt. 
Rather  to  our  surprise,  then,  we  heard  that 
Harry  had  passed  muster  after  all ;  and 
henceforth  we  saw  no  more  of  him  except  in 
the  holidays. 

It  was  years  later  that  by  chance  I  came  to 
know  how  he  had  been  judged  worthy  of  this 
honour.  The  examination,  it  seems,  was  not  a. 
very  formal  one.  The  head  master  of — there  ! 
I  was  just  going  to  let  a  secret  slip — merely 
asked  him  a  few  questions  to  see  what  lie 
was  fit  for.  After  humming  and  hawing  over 
Harry’s  imperfect  grammar,  he  gave  him  to 
translate  an  easy  passage  of  Latin,  which  lie 
was  supposed  not,  to  have  read  before.  And 
as  soon  as  Harry  saw  it,  says  he, 

“I  ought  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  read  that 
bit  only  last  week  at  the  school  where  I  have 
been.” 

“  Why  do  you  tell  me  so  ?  ”  asked  the 
head  master. 

“  Because  you  called  it  an  unseen  passage, 
and — and  I  ,  thought  it  wouldn’t  be  quite 
fair.” 

“  Come  !  ”  said  the  great  man,  “I  can  see, 
you  will  do  for  us,  even  though  your  irregular, 
verbs  are  a  little  shaky.  ” 

So,  without  further  question,  Harry  was- 
admitted  to  this  exclusive  Society  of  future 
bishops  and  judges^  and  cabinet  ministers 
and  so  forth  ;  and  if  any  of  us  had  been 
inclined  to  sneer  at  him  as  too  nice  in  his 
notions  of  truthfulness,  for  once,  at  all  events, 
honesty  proved  the  best  policy. 


» 


MODEL  YACHTING  IN  1886  AND  1887. 


PART  III. 

Manchester  began  business  on  the  1st  of 
May,  and  Daisy  again  proved  herself 
the  best  of  the  10-tonners.  The  next  time 


the  boats  met  Daisy  was  knocked  out  of  the 
running  by  Walkyrie,  and  the  winner  turned 
up  in  Star  of  the  Sea.  Later  in  the  year  Daisy 


again  came  to  the  front.  In  July  a  handicap 
was  tried  with  a  limit  of  82  seconds,  which 
had  the  curious  result  of  bringing  together 
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in  the  final  the  scratch  hoat,  the  middle  boat, 
and  the  limit  boat.  The  owner  of  the  6|-ton 
Saucebox,  with  his  lengthy  start,  must  have 
had  an  exciting  time  of  it  as  the  31-ton  Lady 
of  the  Lake  came  closing  up  from  scratch ; 
however,  he  got  home  safe — by  six  inches  ! 

The  Model  Yacht  Sailing  Association,  find¬ 
ing  the  Round  Pond  drained  away  from 
them,  bore  away  their  boats  to  Dagenham, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  where  they 
found  a  sheet  of  water  “with  its  surface  free 
to  the  winds,”  two  miles  long  and  eighty 
yards  wide,  which  might  possibly  be  had  for 
a  consideration  by  one  of  the  East  End  clubs. 
An  enjoyable  day  was  spent  and  two  matches 
were  sailed  through,  the  winners  being 
Frolic  and  Brilliant.  Earlier  in  the  year 
there  had  been  some  close  sailing  on  Kensing¬ 
ton  Pond,  in  which  Psyche,  Vega,  and 
Snowdrop  were  prominent. 

The  Newsham  Club  revised  their  rules  so 
■as  to  go  in  entirely  for  tonnage  measurement 
on  Y.R.A.  principles,  Their  best  match  was 
in  June,  when  Paulina,  Adelina,  and  Mr. 
Gaffikin’s  Fairy  Queen  took  the  leading 
places. 

Port  Glasgow  was  busy  about  a  new  boat¬ 
house,  and  organisation  generally,  but  the 
races  were  as  well  fought  as  usual,  the  big 
schooners  making  a  brave  show.  The  annual 
regatta  brought  seven  starters  to  the  post  for 
the  4-0-ton  race,  which  fell  to  the  cutter 
Mary  ;  six  for  the  20-ton  race,  which  fell  to 
Quickstep  ;  five  for  the  10-ton  race,  which  fell 
to  a  schooner,  May  ;  and  five  for  the  5-ton 


race,  which  fell  to  Jessie.  Several  of  the 
Greenock  boats  took  part  in  this  regatta,  as 
a  return  for  the  visit  paid  by  the  Port  Glas¬ 
gows  to  their  annual  festival. 

The  chief  event  of  the  Portsmouth  season 
was  the  changing  of  the  club  course  to 
Craneswater,  the  new  lake  at  Southsea. 
Across  the  water,  Ryde,  bn  the  Canoe  Lake, 

|  suffered  from  want  of  wind,  though  several 
'  matches  were  pulled  through.  The  chief 
i  event  of  the  Serpentine  year  we  have  already 
alluded  to.  Another  important  matter  was 
settled  when  the  old  style  of  sailing  in  heats 
was  abolished,  and  the  Clapham  system  of 
racing  all  the  boats  for  two  hours  adopted. 
The  honours  of  the  year  fell  to  Quickstep, 
match  after  match  falling  to  her,  thanks  to 
the  peculiarly  intelligent  way  in  which  she 
suits  herself  to  every  puff  that  comes.  During 
the  year  two  matches  were  brought  off  against 
the  Victoria  Club,  resulting  in  each  case,  as 
usual,  in  the  victory  of  the  tonnage  boats, 
Quickstep  beating  Glance,  and  Muriel  beat¬ 
ing  Mosquito  to  the  tune  of  twenty  points  to 
eight.  The  Muriel  and  Mosquito  match  was 
sailed  in  a  good  wind  and  under  every  con¬ 
dition  for  a  fair  test  of  merit,  and  both  close- 
hauled  and  free  the  Y.R.A.  beat  the 
lengther. 

The  Ulster  Club  joined  the  tonnage  stream 
by  introducing  Y.R.A.  measurement  from  5 
to  30  tons ;  but  the  members  in  their  new 
boats  seem  to  be  going  somewhat  to  the 
extreme.  This  is  certainly  unwise.  As  a 
means  of  bringing  boats  together  the  Y.R.A. 


has  no  equal,  but  when  advantage  is  taken 
of  it  to  produce  a  mere  plank  on  edge  the 
result  is  a  failure.  A  model  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  beam,  and  a  model  modern 
racing  machine  will  never  be  sailed  to  success 
until  a  model  modern  racing  skipper  is  dis¬ 
covered  to  live  on  board  and  manage  her. 

The  clubs  are  beginning  to  ask  what  they 
shall  do  when  the  Y.R.A.  alters  its  system. 
The  answer  is  easy.  If  the  sail  area  rule  is 
adopted,  all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to 
alter  the  nomenclature,  for  in  the  generality 
of  models  the  threes  will  become  lives,  the 
fives  sevens,  and  the  sevens  tens.  And  in 
conclusion  we  may  point  out  a  rock  ahead 
for  model  yachtsmen  which  the  club  officials 
do  not  seem  to  see.  The  boats  are  getting 
too  big.  As  much  knowledge  and  amuse¬ 
ment  can  be  got  out  of  a  5-tonner  or  a 
10-tonner  as  out  or  a  20  or  a  30  ;  and  by 
encouraging  the  large  boats  thq  small  are 
being  crowded  out. 

If  the  sport  is  to  be  a  success  it  must  be 
adapted  to  all  ages  and  all  purses.  With  the 
seagoing  yachtsmen  complaining  that  it  re¬ 
quires  a  millionaire  to  own  a  racer,  the  pond¬ 
going  yachtsmen  should  check  the  growth  of 
a  condition  of  things  which  will  have  just  the 
same  effect  on  them.  It  is  from  a  feeling  of 
this  sort  that  many  are  asking  if  the  chal¬ 
lenge  trophy  would  not  get  along  faster  were 
it  to  be  split  up  into  annual  prizes  for  tens 
and  sevens  and  lives,  in  which  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  clubs  can  take  an  interest. 

(THE  END.) 


THE  COLLEGES  0E  OXFORD  AHB  CAMBRIDGE. 

[See  the  Coloured  Plate  of  Monthly  Part.} 


IlHE  handsome  heraldic  plate  presented 
with  this  month’s  part  gives  the  arms  of 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Colleges  in  all 
their  splendour  of  or  and  argent  and  gules, 
•and  what  not.  Oxford  leads  the  way,  and 
may  as  well  lead  the  way  in  our  notes.  The 
oldest  College  at  Oxford  is  University. 
The  date  given  on  the  plate  is  872,  that  being 
the  year  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  owed  its 
origin  to  King  Alfred.  The  millenary  of  this 
•event  was  celebrated  fifteen  years  ago  ;  but 
it  is  now  generally  agreed  to  date  the  founda-  . 
tion  of  the  College  from  1249,  when  it  received 
its  first  endowment  from  William  of  Durham. 
Its  present  buildings,  however,  are  of  nothing 
like  that  age,  they  having  been  built  in 
1634. 

Peterhouse,  the  oldest  of  the  Cambridge 
Colleges,  is  seventeen  years  younger  than 
William  of  Durham’s  endowment,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  seniority 
of  the  senior  colleges.  Let  there,  however, 
be  no  confusion  between  the  colleges  and  the 
Universities,  for  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Universities  are  as  old  as  they 
claim  to  be,  and  existed  as  seats  of  learning- 
long  before  the  rise  of  the  colleges.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  college  teaches,  the  University 
examines  and  grants  degrees  ;  but  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  by  its  professors,  museums,  and 
libraries,  gives  instruction,  so  that  the  line 
cannot  be  drawn  exactly.  The  University 
•dwells  in  no  particular  building,  its  powers 
•extend  over  a  certain  territory  in  which  the 
•colleges  are  placed,  and  over  all  within  its 
limits  it  exercises  control.  It  matters  not, 
•therefore,  whether  students  dwell  in  lodgings, 
•colleges,  or  hostels,  or  even  in  the  fields,  as 
it  is  quite  possible  they  used  to  do  in  those 
days  before  the  Conquest  when  they  flocked 
in  crowds  to  listen  to  the  great  teachers  of 
their  time.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
University  College,  Oxford,  is  not  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  ;  it  is  but  one  of  many 
colleges.  The  arms  of  the  University  are 
well  known  on  the  title-pages  of  our  Bibles, 
if  not  elsewhere — the  three  crowns  and  an 
open  book  with  the  motto  reading  bookwise, 


Dominus  illuminatio  meet.  The  arms  of 
University  College  are  the  golden  cross  and 
martlets  that  take  us  back  to  the  old  English 
kings. 

And  now  let  us  get  into  alphabetical  order. 
All  Souls  tells  the  period  of  its  birth  in  its 
name.  It  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
i  Chichele  in  the  days  of  that  long  struggle 
'  when  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  pray  for  the  souls,  of  all  who  fell  in  the 
French  wars.  When  its  foundations  were 
being  dug  tradition  tells  how  “a  swapping 
mallard  ”  flew  out  of  one  of  the  drains  that 
were  cut  into,  and  hence  the  mallard  now 
figuring  as  the  college  crest,  and  the  feast  on 
Gaudy  Day  with  the  song  and  chorus. 

Of  Balliol  and  its'  founders,  Sir  John  of 
Barnard  Castle  and  the  Lady  Devorgilla  of 
Sweetheart  Abbey,  we  have  already  had 
something  to  say.  It  is  old  and  it  is 
new  ;  no  part  of  it  is  older  than  1430,  and  its 
south  front  and  tower  and  chapel  have  all 
arisen  during  the  last  thirty  years.  In  Broad 
Street,  opposite  its  master’s  lodgings,  ai? 
four  small  stones  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  said 
to  mark  the  site  where  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer  were  burnt ;  and  the  Martyrs’ 
Memorial  is  close  by. 

Brasenose,  with  the  knocker  brought  from  | 
Stamford  after  the  University  had  migrated 
thither  in  1334,  is  ,  opposite  the  Radcliffe 
Library,  the  dome  of  which  is  a  familiar 
object  in  all  views  of  the  city.  There  is  no 
finer  group  of  buildings  in  England  than  the 
Oxford  Colleges  seen  from  the  Hinksey  Hills, 
or  any  of  the  points  of  vantage  in  the  country 
round.  Such  an  assemblage  of  towers  and 
spires  and  domes  and  pinnacles  rising  from 
amid  trees  and  masonry,  and  so  devised  as 
to  add  to  each  other’s  beauty  and  form  a 
pleasing  picture  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  no 
other  city  can  boast.  Oxford  is  not  a  large 
place,  even  the  world-famous  High  Street  is 
not  much  over  half  a  mile  long,  and  hence  it 
can  be  viewed  as  a  whole  from  a  moderate 
distance,  arid  its  buildings  are  recognisable 
without  effort.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
immense  brazen  nose  over  the  door  of  Brase¬ 


nose  College  none  can  tell.  Some  say  the 
nose  is  a  rebus  on  the  name,  others  that 
the  name  came  from  the  nose,  some  that  the 
name  is  simply  “  Brasenhas,”  King  Alfred’s 
“  brewhouse,”  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  college.  Its  students  are,  however, 
proud  of  its  nose,  and  even  place  it  on  the 
bow  of  their  racing  boats. 

Christ  Church  is  the  largest  of  the  Oxford 
colleges;  within  its  precincts  is  the  cathedral, 
which  is  the  college  chapel,  and  which  is 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  convent  founded 
by  St.  Fr  ides  wide,  who  died  in  740.  In 
the  bell  tower  over  the  chief  entrance  to 
the  college  is  Great  Tom  of  Oxford,  which 
originally  came  from  Oseney,  whence  the 
see  was  removed  in  1546.  Tom  has  been 
often  re-cast ;  he  now  weighs  seven  tons 
twelve  cwt.,  and  every  night  at  five  minutes 
past  nine  he  gives  the  signal  for  closing  the 
gates  by  a  hundred  and  one  strokes,  one  for 
each  of  the  original  number  of  students. 
The  founder  of  Christ  Church  was  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  whence  the  cardinal’s  hat  which 
forms  its  badge  ;  but  when  he  fell  the  king 
seized  it,  and  for  some  years  held  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  abeyance.  Its  quadrangle,  “  Tom 
Quad,”  is  the  finest  in  Oxford,  its  entrance 
staircase  is  famous  for  its  splendid  fan  roof, 
and  its  hall  is  said  to  be  the  finest  refectory 
in  the  world.  Christ  Church,  known  in 
University  parlance  as  “The  House,”  was 
once  the  most  aristocratic  of  colleges. 

Corpus  Christi  College,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  cathedral,  was  founded  by  Richard 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  in  its  arms 
are  the  pelican  and  t  he  owls,  commemorating 
him  and  his  friend  Bishop  Oldham.  Exeter, 
known  for  two  hundred  years  as  Stapledon 
Hall,  after  Walter  de  Stapledon,  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  who  founded  it,  has  been 
rebuilt  within  recent  times.  It  is  at  Exeter 
that  the  fig-tree  is  pointed  out — “Dr.  Ken- 
nicott’s  fig-tree,”  as  it  was  labelled  until  the 
undergraduate  came  by  who  ate  all  the  figs 
but  one,  and  altered  the  label  into  “  A  fig  for 
Dr.  Kennicott.  ”  And  in  the  finely-roofed 
hall  is  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  ,who  rose 


from  a  scullion  in  the  college  kitchen  to  he 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  rector  of  his  college, 
and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Hertford  College  has  had  a  very  chequered 
history.  It  began  as  Hart  Hall,  in  1273  ;  in 
1740  it  became  Hertford  College,  and  then 
'went  almost  entirely  to  the  had,  until,  thanks 
to  Mr.  T.  C.  Baring,  it  took  a  new  lease  of 
life  on  another  foundation.  Jesus  College  is 
the  Welshmen’s  college,  founded  by  Dr. 
Hugh  Price  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  its 
students  are  not  necessarily  natives  of  the 
Principality.  Even  at  the  outset  Jesus  had 
•a  large  proportion,  if  not  a  majority,  of 
Englishmen  among  its  fellows  and  scholars. 
Keble  is  a  new  college,  founded  in  memory 
of  the  author  of  “The  Christian  Year,”  “not 
to  be  in  any  invidious  sense  a  poor  man’s 
•college,  though  it  will  be  possible  to  live 
there  on  a  smaller  income  than  elsewhere.” 
As  if  to  make  up  for  this  its  architecture 
:is  more  gorgeous  than  that  of  any  of  the 
colleges,  though  fortunately  the  highly- 
coloured  bricks  and  tiles  are  gradually  toning 
•down.  In  the  hall  of  Keble  College  is 
Plolman  Hunt’s  famous  picture,  “  The  Light 
■of  the  World.”  Keble  is  the  most  northerly 
of  the  colleges,  and  is  opposite  the  new 
Museum,  which  is  alone  worth  a  journey  to 
Oxford  to  see  for  its  admirable  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  laboratories  and  class-rooms 
adjoining  the  collections.  Lincoln  College 
is  next  to  Exeter,  and  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Richard  Flemmynge,  to  oppose  the 
doctrines  of  Wyclilfe,  in  which  it  met  with 
but  moderate  success.  One  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  fellows  of  Lincoln  was  John  Wesley. 
The  mitre  in  the  coat-of-arms  is  its  badge, 
as  the  cardinal’s  hat  is  the  badge  of  Christ 
Church. 

Magdalen  Tower  is  so  well  known  that  it 
might  almost  serve  as  the  badge  of  Oxford. 
Situated  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  over  which 
the  road  from  London  enters  the  city,  it  is  the 
first  of  the  college  buildings  to  be  seen  closely, 
and  both  from  far  and  near  it  is  indeed  beauti¬ 
ful.  From  its  top,  at  five  o’clock  on  May  Day 
morning,  there  comes  the  faint  chant  of  the 
choristers  to  usher  in  the  spring.  Where  the 
college  now  stands  there  used  to  be  a  hos¬ 
pital,  dedicated  to  the  Baptist,  at  which  the 
pilgrims  used  to  rest  on  their  way  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Frideswide,  where  now  stands 
the  cathedral.  It  was  built  by  William 
Patten,  better  known  as  William  of  Wayn- 
fiete,  but  the  tower  was  not  finished  building 
till  1505.  Its  wall  has  a  noteworthy  saying 
regarding  it.  “What  is  that  wall?”  asked 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  he  drove  over  the 
bridge  on  his  way  to  be  made  Chancellor  of 
the  University.  “That,”  said  Mr.  Croker, 
“is  the  wall  James  the  Second  ran  his  head 
against.”  And  that  monarch’s  dealings  with 
the  Magdalen  fellows  were  "certainly  not  the 
least  important  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Magdalen  is  pronounced  “  Maudlen  ;  ” 
at  Cambridge  the  same  word  is  pronounced 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  pronunciation 
is  there  accounted  for  as  being  an  implied 
compliment  to  the  founder,  Lord  Audley. 
But  if  Magdalen  is  pronounced  in  the  Scotch 
or  Continental  way,  the  steps  to  “  Maudlen  ” 
appear  clear  enough  without  having  recourse 
to  local  burlesques. 

Merton  College  was  founded  by  Walter  de 
Merton,  and  came  to  Oxford  from  Merton  in 
Surrey,  where  it  was  first,  established.  It  has 
the  oldest  library  in  England,  it  having  been 
built  in  1349,  and  it  still  has  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  the  books  were  chained  to  the 
shelves,  and'  has  the  old  oak  screen,  the 
settles  and  tables  and  tiled  floor. 

New  College  is  the  home  of  the  Wyke¬ 
hamists,  and  was  founded  by  William  of 
Wykeham  in  13S0.  Like  Merton,  it  was  in¬ 
tended  for  secular  priests,  and  not  for  monks, 
like  the  then  existing  colleges.  In  our  articles 
on  Winchester  we  have  said  so  much  about 
its  founder  that  we  need  say  no  more  where 
space  is  so  limited.  New  Inn  Hall  goes  back 
to  Wykeham ’s  time,  when  its  site  was  known 
-as  Trilleck’s  Inns  ;  its  foundation  is,  however, 
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generally  taken  as  occurring  in  the  days  of 
Charles  i. ,  when  it  became  the  centre  of 
Oxford  Calvinism.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  its  students  all  fled,  and 
Charles  used  it  as  a  mint,  it  being  so  handy 
for  melting  down  the  college  plate  !  During 
the  present  century  it  has  been  restored  to 
its  old  purposes  anil  rebuilt. 

The  buildings  of  Oriel  are  none  of  them 
older  than  the  seventeenth  century,  and  yet 
they  look  quite  the  age  of  their  founder, 
Adam  de  Brome.  The  arms  of  England 
within  the  white'  border  record  the  part  taken 
in  the  foundation  by  Edward  II.  -  Pembroke 
is  a  seventeenth-century  college.  In  it  Dr. 
Johnson  began  his  University  life  as  a  ser¬ 
vitor,  and  his  portrait  hangs  in  the  Senior 
Common  Room.  Queen’s  College  is  next  to 
Magdalen,  and  opposite  University.  It  was 
founded  by  the  chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa, 
Robert  de  Eglesfield,  in  whose  memory  a 
needle  and  thread  ( aiguille,  et  jil)  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  fellow  every  New  Year’s  Day, 
with  the  words,  “Take  this  and  be  thrifty.” 
It  is  at  Queen’s  College  that  the  boar’s-head 
procession  takes  place  on  Christmas  Day. 
Under  the  same  government  as  Queen’s  there 
will  soon  come  St.  Edmund  Hall,  which  lias 
long  been  its  property. 

St.  John  claims  Archbishop  Chichele 
among  its  founders,  but  dates  its  existing 
foundation  ‘from  Sir  Thomas  White  in  1555. 
Its  best-known  pupil  is  perhaps  Archbishop 
Laud,  whose  body  lies  under  the  altar,  whose 
skull-cap  in  which  he  was  beheaded  is  in  the 
library,  and  whose  crozier  was  found  built  up 
in  one  of  the  college  walls.  It  is  worth  while 
noting  that  one  of  the  articles  of  Laud’s  im¬ 
peachment  was  “  the  papistical  ornamenta¬ 
tion  ”  of  St.  Mary’s  Porch  in  the  High  Street, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  designed.  Of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  the  old  parsonage  house  is 
now  St.  Mary  Hall,  it  having  been  given 
by  Edward  II.  to  Oriel  when  he  helped  to 
found  that  college.  Its  separate  existence 
will  cease  with  the .  death  of  resignation  of 
the  present  principal,  and  it  will  be  united 
with  Oriel.  Its  arms,  as  shown,  are  the 
Madonna,  but  its  badge  is  the  fleur-de  lys. 
Trinity  was  the  first  post-reformation  college, 
and  was  the  first  founded  by  a  layman.  Many 
of  the  colleges  rose  on  an  old  site  or  grew  out 
of  an  old  foundation,  and  Trinity  was  one 
of  them,  there  having  been  an  earlier  found¬ 
ing  by  the  Priors  of  Durham  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Opposite  its  gardens 
is  Wadham  College,  founded  by  Dame 
Dorothy  Wadham  in  memory  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Her  builders  chose  the  best  of  stones, 
and  the  old  Gothic  edifice  is  in  as  good  pre¬ 
servation  as  any  in  Oxford.  One  of  the  lights 
of  Wadham  was  Dr.  Wilkins,  the  frequent 
meeting  of  whose  friends  at  his  rooms  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society.  Wor¬ 
cester  is  the  nearest  college  to  the  railway 
station,  and  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  city. 
It  began — of  rather  entered  on  one  of  its 
stages — in  1283,  when  it  was  a  place  of  study 
forJBenedictines. ,  In  1714  it  was  re-founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  whence  the  red  hand 
in  its  shield.  It  is  famous  for  its  chapel  and 
its  gardens.  With  Worcester  we  end  the  list 
,of  Oxford  colleges  and  halls. 

There  is  no  general  view  of  Cambridge  like 
that  of  Oxford,  and  no  great  thoroughfare 
like  the  High  Street.  The  colleges  are  more 
hidden  away,  and  are  best  seen  from  the  river. 
The  view  of  the  Oxford  backs  from  Christ 
Church  meadow  is  exceptionally  fine  ;  but 
the  backs  of  the  Cambridge  Colleges  make 
an  even  better  picture.  In  alphabetical  order 
Cains  comes  first.  It  was  founded  as  G  onville 
Hall  on  another  site,  but  in  1557  John  Kaye, 
the  court  doctor  to  Philip  and  Mary,  obtained 
permission  to  enlarge  the  foundation  and  give 
the  new  establishment  the  name  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  by  which  it  is  now  officially 
known.  In  conversation  it  is  always  spoken  of 
as  Kaye’s,  or  rather  Key’s,,  the  Latinising 
of  the  learned  doctor’s  name  being  disre¬ 
garded.  Cavendish  College  is  a  new  one 
away  out  of  the  town,  and  on  the  other  side 


of  the  railway  to  all  the  rest.  Its  students 
are  younger  than  ordinary  undergraduates, 
and  come  to  Cambridge  to  woik  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  different  academical  stages  with 
economy  of  time  and  means.  Christ’s  College 
was  originally  founded  under  the  name  of 
God’s  House.  After  about  seventy  years  of 
a  somewhat  precarious  existence  it  was  taken 
in  hand  and  refounded  under  its  present  name 
by  Margaret  Beaufort,  mother  of  Plenry  vil. , 
the  “Lady  Margaret  ”  dear  to  Cambridge 
memory.  The  royal  arms  within  the  border 
mark  the  Tudor  date  of  the  new  foundation. 
Clare  is  the  oldest  college -but  one,  and  ex¬ 
teriorly  is  the  finest  college  in  Cambridge. 
It  was  founded  by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and 
Hertford,  and  hence  its  name.  Corpus 
Christi,  known  generally  by  its  first  name 
only,  is  a  foundation  established  by  two 
guilds — one  of  them  bearing  the  present  name 
of  the  college,  the  other  that  of  the  Virgin, — 
which  coalesced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ill. 
and  built  some  of  the  old  buildings  still  to  he 
seen  in  the  inner  court.  The  old  Corpus 
guild  attended  service  at  St.  Benedict,  the 
oldest  church  in  Cambridge,  and  the  old  en¬ 
trance  used  to  lead  into  the  churchyard, 
whence  the  college  at  one  time  was  known  as 
St.  Bene’t.  Downing  is  a  sort  of  monument  of 
triumphant  litigation,  its  foundation  having 
been  provided  for  by  Sir  George  Downing  in 
the  early  part  of  last  century  in  the  event  of 
certain  relations  dying  in  a  certain  order,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  will  having  to  be  de¬ 
fended  against  the  heirs-at-law.  Emmanuel 
was  really  originated  by  the  Dominicans  in 
1240,  but  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  refounded  it 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and 
to  him  the  credit  is  usually  given.  As  Em¬ 
manuel  College  rose  on  the  ruins  of  a  monas¬ 
tery,  Jesus  College  rose  on  the  ruins  of  a 
nunnery,  that  of  St.  Rhadegund,  established 
by  Malcolm  iv.  of  Scotland  in  1133.  The 
nuns  of  St.  Rhadegund’s  gradually  dwindled 
down  to  two,  one  of  them  being  a  child  ;  and 
then  Bishop  Alcock  obtained  permission  to 
clear  them  out  and  found  the  present  college. 
He  was  his  own  architect  and  much  of  his  work 
remains.  The  old  conventual  church  he  cut 
down  into  the  college  chapel,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  town. 

King’s  College  Chapel  is  the  gem  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  architecture.  The  king  from  whom 
it  took  its  name  was  Henry  vi.,  who  founded 
it  in  connection  with  Eton.  One  curious 
privilege  the  members  of  King’s  possess, 
they  are  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
University  authorities  so  long  as  they  keep 
within  their  college  walls.  Magdalene — note 
that  the  Cambridge  college  has  a  final  e — 
sprang  from  the  foundation  of  Monk’s  Hostel 
by  the  Abbot  of  Croyland,  in  1428,  but  owes 
its  present  form  to  Thomas  Lord  Audley,  in 
the  hands  of  whose  representatives  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  its  master  still  rests. 

Pembroke  was  founded  by  Lady  Mary  de 
St.  Paul,  “maid,  wife,  and  widow  in  one 
day,”  whose  husband,  Aymer  de  Valence, 
was  killed  on  his  wedding-day  at  a  tourna¬ 
ment  held  in  his  honour.  Its  chapel  was 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wien  at  the  cost  of 
his  uncle,  the  bishop,  who  gave  it  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  getting  out  of  the  Tower  after 
being  kept  there  eighteen  years.  Queen’s 
College  is  the  college  of  two  queens  not 
often  found  helping  in  the  same  work.  In 
imitation  of  her  husband’s  founding  of  King’s 
College,  Margaret  of  Anjou  founded  Queens’, 
but  the  first  principal,  one  Andrew  Doket, 
when  the  tide  turned,  proved  dexterous 
enough  to  secure  the  patronage  of  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  and,  shifting  the  apostrophe, 
Queen’s  became  Queens’.  In  Queens’  is 
Erasmus  Court,  where  the  worthy  Dutchman 
lived  when  he  came  to  Cambridge  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  new  study  of  Greek.  Imagine 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  Greek  unknown  ! 

St.  Catharine’s  College  bears  St.  Catherine’s 
wheel  on  its  shield,  and  was  founded,  we 
read,  in  honour  of  St.  Katharine.  St.  John's 
was  a  hospital  for  the  sick  poor,  in  charge 
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of  Augustinian  friars  until  it  was  dissolved 
and  refounded  by  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort, 
who  gave  it  large  estates,  which  Henry  VIII. 
exchanged  for  very  much  smaller  ones.  Its 
chapel  is  one  of  the  best  modern  churches 
in  England  ;  and  the  old  Tudor  work  re¬ 
maining  in  the  front  court  and  elsewhere  is 
remarkably  line.  There  is  only  one  college 
in  Cambridge  larger  and  wealthier  than  St. 
John’s. 

The  oldest  college  in  the  University  is 
St.  Peter’s,  or  Peterhouse,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  founded  by  Hugo  de  Balsham,  sub¬ 
prior  of  Ely,  who  tried  to  introduce  secular 
students  among  the  monks  of  the  old  hospital 
of  St.  John.  The  attempt  failed,  and  De 
Balsham  founded  his  hostels,  and  endowed 
them  with  the  income  of  St.  Peter’s  Church. 
From  the  church  the  college  took  its  name. 
When  it  fell  down  in  1350  the  church  of  Little 
St.  Mary  was  built,  and  in  1632  the  present 
chapel  was  opened,  being  the  first  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Peterhouse  had  built  specially  for 
diem.  It  was  at  Peterhouse  that  the  poet 
Gray  resided.  He  was  a  very  nervous  man, 
and  kept  a  fire-escape  always  ready  in  his 
room.  One  night  some  of  the  students  put 
a  tub  of  water  under  his  window  and  then 
shouted  “  Fire  !  ”  The  poet  arose,  threw  out 
his  tire-escape,  and  with  nothing  on  but  his 
nightshirt,  descended  hurriedly  into  the 
water  ! 

Selwyn  is  a  new  foundation  in  honour  of 
the  great  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  its  aim 
being  to  provide  persons  willing  to  live  econo¬ 
mically  with  a  college  wherein  sober  living 
and  high  culture  of  the  mind  may  be  com¬ 
bined  witli  Christian  training.  Sidney  Sus¬ 
sex  was  Oliver  Cromwell’s  college,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  his  best  portrait.  It  was  also  the  col¬ 
lege  of  worthy  old  Thomas  Fuller.  It  was 
founded  on  the  site  of  a  Greyfriars  monastery 
suppressed  at  the  Dissolution  ;  the  Sidney 
being  the  Lady  Frances,  aunt  of  Sir  Philip, 
who  married  the  third  Earl  of  Sussex,  whence 
the  full  title, of  “  The  College  of  Lady  Frances 
Sidney  Sussex.” 

Trinity  Hall  comes  next.  Like  Merton  at 
Oxford,  it  has  its  old  library  still  remaining 
with  the  original  reading-desks,  benches,  and 
chains  for  the  books.  It  keeps  to  its  old 
name  of  Hall  to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
chief  of  the  Cambridge  colleges,  which  comes 
last  on  our  list.  Trinity  is  the  largest  college 
at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or  indeed  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  probably  the  wealthiest. 
King’s  Hall  and  Michael  House,  which  have 
their  shields  on  our  plate,  were  amalgamated 
with  it.  It  owes  its  existence  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  its  prosperity  to  his  daughter 
Mary,  who  added  greatly  to  its  endowments. 
Its  gateway,  its  great  court,  its  lofty  Gothic 
hall  with  the  five-and-twenty  windows,  and 
its  huge  kitchen  with  its  enormous  fires  and 
many  spits,  are  known  to  every  one  that  has 
been  to  Cambridge.  Its  distinguished  scholars 
are  an  army  of  themselves. 
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DOINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


APRIL. 

The  Poultry  Run.— If  it  were  not  that  we  do  not 
want  to  alter  the  usual  run  of  things  we  would 
have  put  the  bee  world  first  this  month,  just  as  a  hint 
to  our  boys  to  be  busy.  However,  even  our  saying 
this  will  be  enough  for  those  of  our  young  fanciers 
who  have  an  earnest  desire  to  do  well.  Those  who 
have  already  been  doing  well,  and  making  good  use  of 
the  hints  we  give  from  time  to  time,  will  now  be  the 
proud  owners  of  probably  several  broods  of  chickens. 
These  will  be  of  different  ages.  If  you  have  a  brood 
that  were  hatched  in  January  they  null  be  decent- 
looking  “stilpies”  by  this  time.  Feed  them  extra 
well,  then,  because  it  will  be  time  in  a  few  weeks  to 
fatten  them  for  the  spring  market,  unless,  indeed, 
some  of  the  gang  are  good  enough  to  keep  for  show  or 
for  breeding  purposes.  Well,  before  our  May  Doings 
meet  your  eyes  it  this  time  will  have  come,  so  we  tell 
you  now  how  to  set  about  it.  Make  a  little  run,  then, 
for  those  you  want  to  fatten.  Wire  netting  is  so  cheap 
now  that  you  can  do  so  for  a  trifle.  It  must  be  in  a 
healthy  place,  with  fresh  air  and  sunshine  about  it, 
else  the  young  birds  will  not  have  the  same  appetite. 
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They  must  have  gravel,  and  clean  water,  and  green 
food.  Change  of  diet  is  also  to  be  studied,  and  they 
must  he  fed  first  thing  in  the  morning,  every  three 
hours  during  the  day,  and  last  thing  at  night.  A  half¬ 
dry  mash  of  boiled  potatoes  mixed  with  milk ;  oat¬ 
meal  mixed  with  milk ;  oatmeal  mixed  with  bits  of 
suet ;  pig’s-grease  and  milk ;  boiled  rice  mixed  with 
coarse  sugar  ;  oatmeal,  malt,  and  sugar  ;  these  are  the 
things  to  fatten  spring  chicks  best  on.  Sometimes 
oats  that  have  been  half-boiled  in  milk  make  a  good 
change.  And  we  ought  to  mention  Spratt’s  food. 

Separate  older  chickens  from  young  ones,  else  the 
latter  will  fare  but  poorly.  Scatter  the  food  while 
feeding  well  about,  so  that  all  have  an  equal  share  ;  or 
use  a  great  many  dishes  placed  here  and  there. 

In  dry  weather  the  nests  had  better  he  sprinkled 
with  lukewarm  water,  but  avoid  wetting  the  eggs  at 
present. 

Continue  to  set  hens— Dorkings  or  half-bred  Dork¬ 
ings,  Brahmas,  or  Silkies.  Attend  well  to  the  wants 
of  the  sitting  hen.  It  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  take 
her  off.  Barley,  wheat,  and  maize  are  the  staple  diets, 
but  some  green  fbod  should  be  put  down  also,  and 
plenty  of  fresh  water.  We  have  already  mentioned  a 
dust-bath  for  sitting  fowls.  Peat  earth  mixed  with 
sand  and  old  mortar,  with  a  few  good  handfuls  of  sul¬ 
phur  sprinkled  over  it,  is  the  best.  Continue  to  keep 
everything  clean  and  tidy,  and  make  free  use  of  dis¬ 
infectants  of  a  nou-poisonous  kind. 

The  Pigeon  Loft.— Pigeon-fanciers  will  require  to 
have  their  wits  about  them  this  month  if  they  are  to 
do  well.  We  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  repairs. 
Boys  whose  lofts  are  not  in  good  order  now  have  no 
business  to  keep  pigeons  at  all.  Having  put  your 
house  in  order,  then,  you  must  keep  it  so.  Beware  of 
dirt,  draughts,  dust,  and  damp.  These  four  D's  should 
be  engraved  on  the  minds  of  pigeon-fanciers.  After 
well  cleaning  out  your  loft  of  a  morning,  and  before 
putting  gravel  down,  you  may  scatter  a  little  Sanitas 
fluid  or  powder  over  damp  spots.  Give  plenty  of 
fresh  water,  and  let  it  be  soft  and  before  putting  it 
into  the  fountains,  take  them  to  the  door  and  rinse 
well  out.  Then  see  to  the  hoppers,  which  must  he 
free  from  dust  and  mess,  and  kept  well-filled  with  the 
best  grey  peas,  with  wheat,  rice,  maize,  etc.  Never 
let  the  hoppers  be  empty,  so  you  had  better  see  to 
them  of  a  night. 

Feed  young  birds  that  seem  to  be  neglected  from 
the  mouth,  but  we  have  little  faith  in  young  birds 
that  once  begin  to  go.  The  parents,  therefore,  should 
invariably  be  healthy,  young,  and  strong. 

Have  your  nesting-boxes— if  you  keep  many  pigeons 
—constructed  on  the  best  scientific  principles.  We 
cannot  give  sketches  of  them  in  these  columns,  hut 
a  visit  to  any  poultry-keeper’s  will  show  you  the 
arrangement  at  a  glance  or  two. 

WeLave  before  told  you  about  pairing ;  for  the  sake 
of  very  young  fanciers  we  repeat  that  the  pair  you 
intend  to  match  must  be  young  and  healthy  and 
liappy-looking,  and  as  near  as  possible  correct  in 
points  and  properties.  Well,  place  contiguous  for  a 
few  days,  out  of  sight  of  all  the  other  birds,  and  they 
will  let  you  know  by  playing  up  to  each  other  if  they 
are  consenting  parties. 

In  about  a  week  the  nest  will  he  ready,  and  an  egg 
will  be  laid.  Yon  are  to  place  nesting  material  in 
their  way.  You  will  find  the  first  egg  early  one  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  second  is  to  be  expected  two  days,  or 
nearly,  after  this,  say  about  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day.  The  first  egg  may  be  removed,  and  another 
marked  one  substituted  ;  and  when  the  second  egg  is 
laid  the  first  is  put  back.  This  insures  both  birds 
coming  out  at  the  same  time,  which  is  an  advantage. 
Pigeons  sit  for  seventeen  days. 

The  Aviary.— Your  canaries  will  be  paired  by  this 
time,  and  the  birds  sitting.  We  advised  taking  away 
the  first  pigeon's  egg  in  our  last  paragraph  ;  we  should 
mention  here  that  it  is  usual  to  take  the  canary's  eggs 
away  one  by  one  till  three  are  laid.  If  you  have  not  a 
fine  touch  for  a  bird's  egg  you  had  better  leave  them 
all  alone  to  nature.  If  you  feel  sure  you  won’t  break 
an  egg  you  may  do  as  we  say.  Lift  the  eggs  then, 
and  place  them  in  a  box  among  cottou  wool,  hut  do 
not  let  their  sides  touch,  or  a  chip  may  be  the  result. 

Egg  and  biscuit-crumb  should  be  supplied  now  daily, 
and  a  little  green  food  should  not  be  omitted.  The 
water  to  be  fresh,  and  fresh  every  morning.  The 
birds  should  be  in  a  well-ventilated  room ;  but 
although  the  window  is  to  be  opened  very  wide  every 
day,  you  must  beware  of  a  draught  pouring  in  on 
tlie  sitting  hen.  Feed  very  regularly,  not  forgetting 
that  the  seed  supplied  should  be  very  clean  and  whole¬ 
some.  Protect  foreign  birds  in  outdoor  aviaries  from 
too  much  wind,  from  wet,  and  from  too  much  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  sun — for  birds,  although  they  delight  in  a 
sunshine  bath,  and  seem  to  know  its  value,  should 
always  have  shade  to  retire  to  when  so  minded. 

The  Rabbitry. — We  do  not  care  how  rough-and- 
tumble  looking  your  rabbitry  is,  so  long  as  you  attend 
to  the  essentials,  and  these  are— a  clean,  well-venti¬ 
lated,  dry  hutch;  a  clean,  well-bedded,  veutilated 
dark  room,  absence  of  all  leakage,  frequent  change  of 
bedding,  and  place  to  romp  about  in  the  sunshine, 
fresh  water,  and  suitable  food.  Read  the  Doings  in 
back  numbers. 

The  Kennel. — Read  last  month’s  Doings.  Any  hoy 
who  is  thinking  of  keeping  a  dog  should  get  a  good 
one.  How  and  where?  The  “how”  includes  the  ex¬ 
pense.  Say  it  is  a  fox-terrier,  because  a  dog  of  this 
kind  is  so  funny  and  free,  and  does  not  bring  mess  into 
the  house  as  a  long-haired  dog  does.  Weil,  you  ought 
to  get  a  nice  puppy  for  about  10s.  Gd.,  but  see  that  it 
is  well-bred,  long-headed,  straight  on  legs,  and 
healthy.  It  should  be  about  three  months  old.  Where 
to  get  one  ?  From  a  gentleman  breeder,  whose  address 


you  will  find  among  the  prize-takers,  in  any  show  cata¬ 
logue. 

The  Bee  World  —Bees  get  busy  now,  but  you  will 
still  need  to  feed  if  the  weather  is  cold,  wet,  and  incle¬ 
ment.  Get  ready  hives,  and  repair  old  ones.  As  weak 
stocks  of  bees  are  really  no  use,  the  plan  adopted  is  to 
unite  a  weak  queenless  stock  with  another  weak  skep 
that  has  a  queen.  The  operation  must  be  seen  to  be 
understood.  We  refer  our  readers  to  our  back  num¬ 
bers  on  bees.  Keep  down  weeds,  and  put  gravel  round 
skeps,  and  do  not  neglect  to  provide  water.  Look  out 
for  enemies  of  hives. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.  — Finish,  sowing  the  main 
crop  of  seeds  this  month.  Tidy  up  borders  and  walks, 
and  make  war  on  weeds  wherever  seen.  Weed  and 
thin  carrots,  onions,  leeks,  etc.,  as  soon  as  big  enough. 
Plant  kidney  beaus,  and  more  potatoes. 

The  Flower  Garden.  -  Keep  everything  nice  and 
clean,  and  the  ground  well  raked  around  your  bloom¬ 
ing  spring  flowers.  Trim  lawns.  Tidy  walks  and  beds 
and  borders,  and  sow  annuals. 

The  Window  Garden. — Get  up  trellis-work  ;  sow 
creeping  and  climbing  flowers,  and  trust  to  spring 
flowers  for  beauty  ;  if  you  have  not  bulbs  growing  and 
blooming,  forget-me-nots  and  silenes,  etc.,  make  a  nice 
show. 


€ovrc5poni)cnce. 


Navy.— If  a  boy’s  parents  are  alive  he  must  obtain 
their  consent  before  he  is  accepted  for  the  service. 
He  can  enter  at  any  age  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
and  a  half. 

Constant  Reader.— Get  No.  387.  You  will  there  find 
full  instructions  how  to  make  an  electrophorus. 

N.  E.  S. — Dissolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  hog’s  lard,  take  off  the  scum,  and  mix  as 
much  black-lead  with  it  as  will  make  it  a  deep  lead 
colour.  Leave  it  ou  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
rub  lightly  off  with  a  linen  rag.  It  will  do  no  harm 
if  left  on  thick,  and  will  keep  bright  steel  from  rust 
for  months. 

T.  D.  Wakefield  (Margate). — White  holly  for  fret¬ 
work  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  costs  sevenpence 
per  foot  super ;  black  walnut  fivepence  per  foot. 
This  will  give  you  an  idea.  You  can  get  any  sort  of 
wood  from  Melhuish  and  Sons,  85,  Fetter  Lane  ;  and 
they  will  send  price  list  on  application. 

Hydrogen. — Practical  chemistry  is  of  use  in  almost 
every  trade.  All  the  large  factories  constantly  em¬ 
ploy  chemists ;  but  of  course  in  gasworks,  soda 
factories,  guano  works,  vitriol  works,  etc.,  where 
the  process  is  strictly  chemical,  the  pay  is  highest. 

A  Reader  of  the  B.  O.  P.— To  take  rust  out  of  steel 
wash  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  eyanide  of  potassium, 
and  then  clean  it  with  a  paste  made  of  cyanide, 
whiting,  and  Castile  soap. 

J.  King.— There  were  articles  ou  Horn  Polishing  in  t.._ 
part  for  December,  1883'. 

F.  Rivett. — We  had  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Aviary 
in  the  fourth  volume,  beginning  with  the  June  part. 

G.  L.  Browning — See  our  articles  on  Lawn-Tennis  in 
tire  J  uly  part  for  1882. 
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FOR  INFANTS,  OHILOREN 

AMD  INVALIDS. 


XiSXT'SK  ifiroim:  jvf  aeioit  HA-iRHA-imD. 

Her  Granddaughter  restored  by  the  use  of  Carnrick’s  Soluble  Food. 


“My  little  granddaughter  was  seriously  ill  when  but  a  week  old,  and  remained  so 
“feeble  for  a  fortnight  that  she  could  not  draw  the  mother’s  milk.  Then  began  a  trial 
“of  ‘substitutes,’  the  recollection  of  which  is  distressing.  Milk  and  water  induced 
“colic;  peptonized  milk,  constipation,  that  became  obstinate;  more  than  one  celebrated 
“ ‘artificial  food’  was  used,  with  similar  and  worse  results.  She  was  three  months  old, 
“a  fragile  sufferer  who  required  continual  care,  when  Dr.  Wood  suggested  ‘Carnrick’s 
‘“Soluble  Food,’  and  gave  me  the  analysis  of  the  preparation.  She  has  now  been  fed 
“  on  this  for  five  weeks.  It  agrees  with  her  perfectly  and  has  regulated  bowels  as  well 
“as  stomach.  She  is  a  plump,  merry  and  well  baby,  so  unlike  the  pain-racked  morsel 
“of  humanity  of  a  month  ago,  that  I  am,  in  sheer  justice,  constrained  to  subscribe 
“myself,  gratefully  yours,  MARION  HARLAND. ” 


Two  Sizes:  25c.  and  SOc.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Send  for  “Our  Baby’s  First  and  Second  Year.”  Mailed  free  on  application. 

REED  &  CARNRICK,  10  Colborne  St.,  TORONTO. 


THE  TEMPERANCE  AND  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANGE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Guarantee  Fund,  $100,000.  Government  Deposit,  $50,000. 

Head  Offices — Manning  Arcade,  Toronto. 


President — 

Hon.  George  W.  Ross, 

Minister  of  Education. 


Vice-Presidents — 

Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C. 
Robert  McLean,  Esq. 


INSTALMENT  BOND  PLAN, 

Which,  while  making  provision  in  case  of  death,  also  gives  a  negotiable 
bond  with  a  guaranteed  cash  value ,  thus  forming  a  very  desirable  mer¬ 
cantile  collateral. 

GRADUATED  PREMIUM  PLAN. 

Insurance  at  Cost.  Premiums  levied  at  Actual  Mortality  Rate.  Largest 
amount  of  Assurance  for  least  possible  outlay 


ALSO  ALL  OTHER  FORMS  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


The  only  Canadian  Company  giving1  to  Total  Abstainers  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  superior  lives. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


Apply, 


HENRY  O’HARA, 

Managing  Director 


WILL  CURE  OR  RELIEVE 

BILIOUSNESS,  DIZZINESS, 

DYSPEPSIA.  DROPSY, 

INDIGESTION,  FLUTTERING 
JAUNDICE.  OF  THE  HEART, 

ERYSIPELAS,  ACIDITY  OF 

SALT  RHEUM,  THE  STOMACH, 

HEARTBURN,  DRYNESS 

HEADACHE,  OF  THE  SKIN, 


And  every  species  of  disease  arising 
from  disordered  LIVER,  KIDNEYS, 
STOMACH,  BOWELS  OR  BLOOD. 

T.  MILBURN  &  CO., 


ANTI  BILIOUS 


The  Great  English  Medicine. 

OF 

Purely  Vegetable  Ingredients, 

AND  WITHOUT  MERCURY.  USED  BY 

the  English  People  for  over 
120  Years.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS, 

EVANS  SONS  8c  MASON,  LTD. 

MONTREAL. 


A  PERMANENT 


BLACK  POLISH 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 

LAD1ES&CHILDRENS  FINESHOES. 


The  Celebrated  “Vienna” 


BAKING 

In  lib.,  Jib., 
and  £lb.  Tins 


(  ,  J'U/L 


B 


S.  H.  &  A.  S.  EWING, 

MONTREAL. 
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AN®  BY  AIL  GltOCEK*. 


A  BOOK  THAT  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

The  Family  Cyclopaedia*  of  Useful  Knowledge. 


Tills  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
entertaining  and  instructive  books  ever  published.  It  is 
a  universal  educator  for  every  member  of  the  family 
circle,  filled  with  useful  information  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  this  information  is  given  in  such  an  attractive 
and  pleasing  way  that  the  book  is  quite  as  entertaining  as 
it  is  instructive.  It  treats  of  hundreds  of  subjects  of  which 
no  man,  woman  or  child  who  seeks  to  be  well  informed  can 
afford  to  be  ignorant,  yet  of  which  the  masses  of  people  are 
entirely  unlearned.  It  contains  the  cream  or  substance  of 
a  dozen  ordinary  volumes,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  useful  books  a  family  can  have  in  the  house.  No  living 
man  is  so  well  informed  that  he  may  not  learn  from  it.  It 
is  a  book  for  the  masses,  for  old  anci  young,  rich  and  poor, 
and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all.  It  will 
likewise  be  found  of  great  value  as  a  work  of  reference. 
The  book  is  profusely  and  elegantly  illustrated,  and  is  con¬ 
veniently  divided  into  departments,  a  partial  summary  of 
its  contents  being  as  follows:  » 

i  Biography.— In  this  department  are  given  interesting 
biographies,  accompanied  by  handsome  portraits,  of  George 
Washington,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  William  Shakespeare,  Lord 
Byron,  William  Penn,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Patrick  Henry,  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Robert  Fulton,  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster, 
George  Peabody,  Edward  Everett,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Horace  Greeley,  Thurlow  Weed, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Charles  Dickens,  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  John 
G.  Whittier,  Alfred  Tennyson.  Herbert  Spencer,  Wm.  E.  Gladstone, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Peter  Cooper,  James 
A.  Garfield,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Geo.  F.  Edmunds, 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  John  Sherman,  William  M.  Evarts,  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  James  G.  Blaine,  Wm.  T.  Sherman,  Philip  H.  Sheridan, 
Grover  Cleveland  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 

History.— This  department  contains  graphio  and  interesting 
narratives  or  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  Paris,  Brad- 
dock’s  Defeat,  the  Plague  of  London,  the  Burning  of  Moscow,  and  a 
chronological  history  of  America  from  the  year  923  to  the  present. 

Natural  History. —Under  this  heading  is  given  interesting 
descriptions,  accompanied  by  illustrations  of  numerous  beasts, 
birds,  reptiles,  fishes  and  insects.  Much  curious  information  re¬ 
garding  their  life  and  habits  is  given,  aud  the  department  will  be 
found  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  in  the  book. 

Travels,  Manner®  and  Customs,  Etc.— In  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  given  a  description  of  the  life,  manners,  customs,  peculiar 
Torms,  rites  aud  ceremonies  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  the  people  of 
ludia,  Africa,  Madagascar,  Palestine,  Iceland,  Borneo,  Burmah, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Servia,  Kaffraria,  Tartary,  Cashmere  and 
Tunis,  the  Arabs,  Turks,  Mexicans,  South  Americans,  American 
Indians,  Egyptians,  Siamese,  Abyssinians,  Swiss,  Norwegians, 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Greeks,  Russians,  Siberians,  Afghans,  Per¬ 
sians,  Moslems,  Australians,  Bulgarians,  Sicilians,  etc.,  eto. 

The  World  Illustrated.— This  department  contains  de¬ 
scriptions.  accompanied  by  beautiful  illustrations,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
rhe  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence*  the  White  Mountains,  Watkins  Glen, 
Oatskill  Mountains,  Trenton  Falls,  Bartholdi  Statue,  Hudson  River, 
Allegheny  River,  Natural  Bridge,  Mammoth  Cave,  Silver  Springs 
(Fla.),  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  Falls  of 
the  Missouri,  Yellowstone  Park,  Yosemite  Yallev,  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  Loch  Katrine,  Edinburgh  Castle,  Melrose  Abbey,  the 
Alps,  Paris,  Vesuvius,  Venice, etc. 

fTaeftil  Arts  and  Manufactures.— This  department  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  the  arts  and  processes  of  printing,  stereo¬ 
typing,  book  binding,  wood  engraving,  copper-plate  printing,  litho¬ 
graphy,  photography,  calico  printing,  watch  making,  piano  making 
and  paper-making,  the  manufacture  of  silk,  iron,  steel,  glass,  china, 
porcelain,  spectacles,  perfumery,  soap,  leather,  starch,  maple  sugar, 
wall  paper,  turpentine,  resin,  tar,  paper  money,  postal  cards,  post¬ 
age  stamps,  envelopes,  nails,  lead  pencils,  steel  pens,  needles,  kid 
gloves,  tacks,  brass,  sulphur,  slate  pencils,  rubber  boots,  thimbles, 
crackers,  shoe  pegs,  sealskin  sacqucs,  matches,  mirrors,  combs, 
soda,  isinglass,  lace,  amber,  celluloid,  clothes  pins,  screws,  whale¬ 
bone.  spools,  pins,  musk,  shot,  gum  arabic,  putty,  buttons,  etc. 

Tree*,  Plants,  Fruits,  Etc.— In  this  department  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  the  culture,  growth,  and  preparation  for 
market  of  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  cocoa,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  sugar, 
tobacco,  peppermint,  ottar  of  roses,  rice,  nutmegs,  cloves,  ginger, 
cinnamon,  allspice,  pepper,  almonds,  apricots,  cocoanuts,  pine¬ 
apples,  bananas,  dates,  raisins,  figs,  prunes,  oranges,  lemons, 
olives  and  limes,  and  descriptions  are  also  given  of  the  India  rubber, 
gutta  percha,  cork,  camphor,  bread  fruit,  betel-nut,  palm  and 
bamboo  trees,  the  castor  oil,  tapioca  and  ivory  plants,  the  big-trees 
of  California,  the  cow  tree,  soap  plant,  laughing  plant,  fountain 
tree,  groaning  tree,  whittling  tree,  banyan  tree,  tallow  tree,  paper 
tree,  stinging  tree,  mahogany,  rosewood,  etc.,  etc. 


Great  Invention*. — Under  this  heading  is  given  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  together  with  a  history  of  the  invention  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
the  Telegraph,  the  Printing  Press,  the  Electric  Light,  the  Sewing 
Machine,  the  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  the  Cotton  Gin,  the 
Spinning  Jenny,  the  Type-Setting  Machine,  the  Type-Writer,  the 
Mower  and  Reaper,  the  Sand  Blast,  etc.,  etc. 

Mining. — 1°  this  department  is  described  and  illustrated  the 
mining  of  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  coal,  salt,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin 
and  quicksilver. 

Wonders  of  the  Sea.— Herein  are  described  and  illustrated 
the  many  wonderful  and  beautiful  things  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  (he  plants,  flowers,  shells,  fishes,  etc.,  likewise  pearl  diving, 
coral  Ashing,  etc.,  etc. 

Familiar  Science.— In  this  department  is  given  the  theory 
of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
planets,  the  stars,  comets,  the  aurora  borealis,  sound,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  air,  water,  wind,  whirlwinds,  water-spouts,  rain,  snow, 
hail,  dew ,  the  tides,  earthquakes  and  whirlpools,  with  much  other 
useful  information  recarding  these  important  subjects. 

Law  for  tli e  Masse*. — This  department  gives  full  Infor¬ 
mation  regarding  bonds,  mortgages,  liens,  promissory  notes,  bank 
checks,  payment  and  tender,  guaranty,  warranty,  receipts,  releases, 
debts,  deeds,  delivery,  acknowledgments,  contracts,  consideration, 
assignments,  bills  of  sale,  power  of  attorney,  wills,  executors  and 
administrators,  partition,  trusts  aud  trustees,  marriage,  dower, 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  divorce,  minors,  servants,  real 
and  personal  property,  landlord  and  tenant,  leases,  partnerships, 
highways,  trespass,  eas  ement,  libel  and  slander,  etc. 

Statistical  and  Miscellaneous.— Herein  is  given  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  and  interesting  information,  some  of  which  is  the 
population  of  American  cities,  area  and  population  of  the  con¬ 
tinents,  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  of  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world,  length  of  the  principal  rivers,  Presidential  vote  for 
sixty  years,  Presidential  statistics,  area  and  depth  of  seas,  lakes 
andocean3,  height  of  mountains,  locomotion  of  animals  and  velocity 
of  bodies,  height  of  monuments,  towers  and  structures,  distances 
from  Washington,  also  from  New  York,  to  important  points,  chrono¬ 
logical  history  of  discovery  and  progress,  popular  sobriquets  of 
American  States,  cities,  etc.,  common  grammatical  errors,  rules  for 
spelling,  pronunciation  and  use  of  capitals,  Wall  Street  phrases, 
commerce  of  the  world,  curious  facts  in  natural  history,  longevity 
of  animals,  origin  of  the  names  of  states,  and  of  countries,  of  great 
works,  popular  fables,  familiar  quotations,  of  genius  and  of  plants, 
dying  words  oUfamous  persons,  fate  of  the  Apostles,  statistics  of 
the  globe,  leading  governments  of  the  world,  etc., 


ete. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  contents  of  this  truly  valuable  work  are  enumerated  above.  It  is  a  vast  storehouse  of 
useful  and  entertaining  knowledge — unquestionably  one  of  the  bestand  most  valuable  booksever  published  in  any  land 
or  language.  No  cyclopaedia  ever  heretofore  published  at  twice  the  cost  is  to  be  compared  with  this  book  in  point  of 
artistic  make  up,  beauty  and  excellence  of  illustration,  and  quality  of  contents.  As  a  holiday  or  birthday  present  for 
any  one  nothing  more  appropriate  or  acceptable  emild  possibly  be  selected. 

The  Family  Cyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  a  large  and  handsome  book  of  544  pages,  12mo,  printed  upon 
nne  paper  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  embellished  with  artistic  designs  in  black  and  gold.  It  contains  Two 
Hundred  and  Seventy-three  Beautiful  Illustrations,  the  original  cost  of  which  was  over  $5,000  The 
book  will  be  sent  by  mail  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  price,  only  One  Hollas*.  It  is  as  large  and  as  handsomely  srotten 
up  as  books  usually  sold  at  $1.50  and  $2  00,  and  in  the  quality  of  its  contents  is  worth  a  dozen  ordinary  volumes. 

The  above  valuable  work  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  In  Canada  or  the 
United  States  on  receipt  of  one  dollar*  Address,  Woman’s  Work  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada, 
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PIANOS  DOMINION  ORGANS 


Piano  §  Organ  Metropolis 

OF  OAUAOA. 


THE  DOMINION  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  ARE 
NOW  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AND  LARGELY 
USED  OF  LARGE  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENTS  IN  THE  DOMINION. 


JUST  RECEIVED 

ANOTHER  LARGE 

EUROPEAN  ORDER. 


THE  BEST  EVER  INTRODUCED 
INTO  EUROPE. 

HERB  FRANZ  FRUHLINO, 

Bamberg,  Germany,  again  writes : 

“These  Instruments  are  pronounc- 
“ed  to  be  the  BEST  ever  introduced 
“into  this  part  of  EUROPE.  This 
“is  also  THE  VERDICT  OF  OUR 
BEST  MUSICIANS.” 


Your  visit  is  respectfully  solicited,  to  in¬ 
spect  our  Organs  and  Pianos.  The  largest 
stock  ever  under  one  roof  in  Canada. 


JOSEPH  RUSE,  68  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 


Accident  Insurance  Company 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Head  Office  -  -  -  Montreal. 

SIR  A.  T.  GALT,  -  -  -  President 

EDWARD  RAWLINGS,  -  -  Man.  Director 

Grants  Insurance  or  Indemnity  payable  in  the 
event  of  Accidental  Death  or  Injury. 

Has  paid  8,000  claims  and  never  contested  any  at 
law. 

Does  the  largest  business  in  the  Dominion. 

MEDLAnF &  JONES, 

Oen.  Agents,  Toronto  District. 
N.  E.  Cor.  Victoria  and  Adelaide  Sts. 


Church’s  Osborne  Blue 

THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

Used  exclusively  In  the  Governor-General’s 
Laundry,  Rldeau  Hall. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 

J.W.  ELLIOT,  Dentist, 

43  «t  45  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 


New  mode  celluloid,  gold  and  rubber  base,  sep¬ 
arate  or  combined  ;  natural  teeth  regulated,  re¬ 
gardless  of  malformation  of  the  mouth. 


A  Specific  in  BRONCHIAL  AFFECTIONS,  COUGHS, 
COLDS,  CONSUMPTION,  and  A  Valuable  Nutrieni 
i  n  all  Wasting  Diseases. 

Kenneth  Campbell  a  Co.,  Montreal. 

piCYCLEs" 

Send  for  list  of  over  SIXTY 
(60)  Second-hand  Wheels. 
Great  bargains  offered.  New 
Catalogue  ready  in  April. 
Don’t  place  your  order  before 
seeing  it. 

-A..  T_  LANE 
MONTREAL. 


QUDLEY  &  BURNS, 

=  Iprmters  = 

//  Colborne  St.  -  Toronto. 


m l  l  g  o  o  d 

y^\ GUARANTEED  GENUINExST 

PURE  GOLD  MAN  FG.COa 

1  FRONT  ST.  EAST.  TORONTO. 


ARE  THE  BEST  MADE. 


ASK  FOR  THEM  IN  CANS, 
BOTTLES  or  PACKAGES 


THE  LEADINGLINESARE 

BAKING  POWDER 
FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 
SHOE  BLACKING 
STOVE  POLISH 
//.  i  COFFEE 
»  SPICES 
hr  BORAX 
CURRY POWDER 
CELERY  SALT 
MUSTAR  D 
POWDERED  HERBS  Ac. 


p  a  UQO 
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Foreign  Postage  Stamps 


SEND  6  C  E  N  TS  to  The  London 
Stamp  Co.,  P.O.  Box  184,  London, 
Canada,  for  50  varieties  good  Foreign 
Stamps.  Excellent  approval  Sheets  sent 
at  33£  %  commission .  References  required . 


HOUSEKEEPERS, 

Buy  Only 

FRIEND 


If  you  want  the  best  value  for  your  money, 

If  you  want  nn  article  that  will  never  disappoint  you. 

If  you  want  thoroughly  good  and  healthy  Baking  Powder,  into 
which  no  injurious  ingredient  is  ever  permitted  to  enter, 


Buy  Only 

COOK’S 


Remember,  “Cook’s  Friend”  Evert  Package  has  the 

— - - 

IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE.  \  ~  73 J  TRADE  MARK  ON  IT. 

'TRADE  MARK^ 

RETAILED  BIT  ALL  IF’DIBST-OL.ALSS  O-ROCSBB. 


F.QUA&CO. 


Tennis  Supplies, 
Croquet,  -  Cricket,  -  Baseball, 
Football,  -  Lacrosse. 

Cali  and  get  Prices  for  the  above-mentioned  Goods. 
IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 


Our  Hammocks  at  75c.,  90c.,  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50, 
$1.75,  and  $2.00  cannot  be  beaten. 

CHILDREN’S 

TRICYCLES  -  BICYCLES  -  VELOCIPEDES 
EXPRESS  WAGGONS  -  CARTS  -  ETC. 
RUBBER  BALLS  A  SPECIALTY. 


Call  or  send  for  Quotations  to 

F.  QUA  &  CO.’S 

49  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 


ELECTRICITY ! 


ELECTRICITY  and  LIFE  are  identical,  there¬ 
fore  DISEASE  CANNOT  REMAIN  when  this 
Powerful  Curative  Agent  is  properly  used.  All 
who  suffer  from 

NERVOUS  DEBILITY, 
INDIGESTION,  -  RHEUMATISM, 
LIVER  COMPLAINT, 

LUMBAGO 

OR  ANY  ACHE  OR  PAIN 

may  be  IMMEDIATELY  RELIEVED  and  PER¬ 
MANENTLY  CURED  by 

Norman’s  Electric  Ms 

which  have  proved  by  THIRTEEN  YEARS’ 
TRIAL  to  be  the  BEST  REMEDY  known  to  man. 

CONSULTATION  FREE, 


A.  NORMAN, 

4  QUEEN  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


GRATEPU 


C  O  3V1  POSTING. 


EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO..  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 


